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INTRODUCTION. 


EVERY  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  must, 
at  times,  have  felt  the  wish  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
grounds  of  the  faith  he  professes,  of  the  institution  and 
authority  of  the  ministers  in  holy  things  whose  office  he 
recognizes,  and  the  sources  and  sanction  of  those  forms  of 
worship  with  which  he  approaches  his  Maker  for  pardon  and 
blessing.  He  is  in  the  habitual  use  of  a  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other 
Eites,  established  in  the  year  1789  by  the  Bishops,  Clergy, 
and  Laity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  finds  that  in  the  year  1792-,  a  Form 
and  Manner  of  Making,  Ordaining,  and  Consecrating  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons,  was  set  forth  by  the  same  authority ; 
and  he  finds  that,  in  the  year  1801,  Articles  of  Religion  were 
in  like  manner  established  and  promulgated. 

When  he  examines  these  various  formularies,  he  discovers 
that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the  Creeds  and  else 
where,  contains  a  summary  of  all  the  great  doctrines  of 
Faith,  and,  with  the  Articles,  embodies  all  that  the  Church 
holds  necessary,  yet  deems  essential  for  him  to  believe  and 
avow.  He  finds  that  the  form  and  manner  of  setting  apart 
her  ministers  is  accompanied  with  the  declaration,  that  it  is 
evident  to  all  men  diligently  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
ancient  authors,  that  from  the  Apostles'  time  there  have  been 
three  Orders  of  Ministers  in  Christ's  Church — Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons.  And  he  finds  that  the  forms  of  his 
public  worship  are  prescribed,  and  all  others  scrupulously 
prohibited. 

Thus  is  he  taught,  that  in  this  volume  are  comprised  all 
the  leading  truths  of  the  Christian  Religion  ;  that  there  is  a 
Church  upon  earth  divinely  appointed  to  preserve  and  to 
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spread  these  truths ;  that  its  orders  and  ministry  do  not 
trace  their  origin  to  human  will,  but  to  the  sanction  and 
command  of  God ;  and  that  there  have  been  fashioned  for 
him  forms  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  matchless  in  beauty 
and  shining  in  holiness,  with  which  a  creature  may  fittingly 
appear  before  his  Maker,  and  a  sinner  before  his  Redeemer. 
Struck  with  the  magnitude  and  solemnity  of  these  asser 
tions,  well  may  the  question  come  upon  him,  Are  these 
things  so  ?  Have  we  here  such  ample  provision  for  the 
nourishment  of  holiness,  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul  ? 

For  many  years  of  the  author's  life,  this  has  been,  at 
intervals,  the  theme  of  his  thoughts  and  his  studies.  The 
result  is,  a  deep  conviction  that  all  these  claims  are  warranted 
and  true  ;  that  this,  our  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  stands 
now  the  foremost  in  the  Christian  world,  as  embodying  in  her 
formularies,  more  perfectly  than  any  other,  the  essentials  of 
the  faith  of  the  Saints,  the  immutable  rule  of  transmitted 
apostolic  orders,  and  the  sacred  forms  of  the  worship  of 
purest  spirits  in  devotional  ages.  To  all  which  this  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  prescribes  or  inculcates,  we  of  the  laity 
owe  as  full  allegiance  as  any  of  the  clergy.  Our  duty  is  as 
absolute  as  theirs  to  guard  it  from  violation,  whether  by 
adding  to  "or  diminishing  from  it.  "We  must  also  seek  to 
understand  its  meaning  and  its  rules. 

In  the  following  pages  I  have  sought  to  explain  that  im 
portant  portion  of  it  which  contains  the  Ritual  law  of  the 
Church,  its  application  to  the  two  sacraments,  and  also  to 
examine  the  important  subjects  of  Orders  and  the  Articles. 
These  combine  the  teachings  of  the  Church  as  to  the  faith, 
the  nature,  and  effect  of  the  Sacraments,  the  claims  of  the 
sacred  ministry,  and  the  forms  and  order  of  the  services. 

No  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  myself  of  the  little 
value  these  pages  possess  for  the  matured  theologian ;  but 
they  may  prove  of  service  to  my  brethren  of  the  laity.  The 
vast  labors  which  for  some  years  past  have  been  devoted  to 
the  subjects  of  Theology,  the  expositions  critical  and  histor 
ical  they  have  received,  the  severity  of  examination  they 
have  borne,  and  the  condensation  of  vast  stores  of  learning 
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in  compendious  treatises,  have  tended  to  lessen  the  distance 
between  the  erudite  and  the  unschooled.  To  gather,  to 
compare,  to  reason,  and  to  conclude  may  not  be  now  mere 
presumption  and  lawless  intrusion  in  one,  whose  professional 
and  judicial  habits  have  taught  him  at  least  the  lessons  of 
cautious  investigation  of  evidence  and  argument. 

I  write  at  a  period  when  Christianity  is  menaced  with 
greater  perils  than  she  has  ever  before  encountered.  It 
may  be  that  the  evening  of  life  has  deepened  solicitude  into 
alarm,  but  the  new  phases  of  infidelity  are  more  insidious 
and  more  dangerous  than  all  that  preceded  them. 

In  one  of  these  developments  we  no  longer  hear  the  cry, 
Christianity  can  have  no  future ;  her  superstitions  and  her 
fables  are  vanishing  before  the  light  of  reason.  The  cry  is, 
instead,  Christianity  lives  and  will  live,  but  a  Christianity 
without  a  Church  or  a  Priesthood,  bereft  of  prophecy  as 
either  so  obscure  as  to  be  worthless,  or,  if  luminous,  false  ; 
and  robbed  of  miracles  as  either  delusions  or  fabrications. 
Sin,  atonement,  and  redemption  are  struck  from  religion  ; 
the  sacraments  abolished,  or  dwindled  to  the  shade  of  a 
memorial  of  the  death  of  a  holy  man.  Instead  of  a  God 
descending  in  humanity  to  the  earth  to  restore  it  to  its  Ma 
ker,  we  have  in  Jesus  Christ  the  most  spiritualized  of  human 
beings,  teaching  lessons  of  the  highest  morality,  inculcating 
mercy  and  peace,  and  lifting  the  soul  from  corruption  and 
vice.  Sympathy  with  this  pure  Spirit,  by  imbibing  His  pre 
cepts  of  personal  virtue,  and  imitating  His  acts  of  charity, 
forms  the  true  disciple  of  Christ,  and  is  the  recovered  puri 
fied  Christianity.* 

There  is  another  development  of  modern  unbelief  which 
goe3  beyond  this.  That  which  the  inductive  sciences  can 
establish  is  all  that  the  mind  of  man  is  competent  to  deal 
with,  and  therefore  all  he  can  logically  make  the  subject  of 


*  Any  one  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Westminster  Review  must  be  struck 
with  the  multitude,  persistency,  and  ability  of  the  assailants  of  religion.  In  the 
number  for  January,  1866,  six  works  are  noticed  in  which  science,  philology, 
historic  criticism,  and  rationalism  are  employed  against  her.  Humanitarianism 
tinged  witli  poetic  beauty,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  religion  of  the  Gospel. 
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his  thoughts.  The  whole  fancied  domain  of  intellect  beyond 
this,  including  all  that  belongs  to  spirituality,  is  an  ever- 
baffled  attempt  to  penetrate  the  impenetrable.  All  reli 
gions,  all  forms  and  presentments  of  theology,  are  the  strug 
gles  of  an  incompetent  power  to  explore  what  cannot  be 
known.  Every  flight  of  the  mind  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
material  world  has  led  to  shadows,  illusions,  or  falsehoods. 
The  earth  and  its  wonders,  the  heavens  and  their  marvels, 
are  the  scenes  for  the  soul  to  dwell  in  and  examine.  If  it 
wander  from  these,  it  must  return  drooping  and  discomfited. 
It  may  be  true  that  a  God  may  thus  be  found ;  for  immen 
sity,  system,  and  the  manifestations  of  immeasurable  power 
demand  one.  If  we  cannot  thus  discover  him,  he  cannot 
be  shown  to  exist ;  he  does  not  exist. 

In  our  own  country,  amid  every  variety  of  disbelief, 
the  great  danger  is  in  the  prevalent  spirit  of  contempt  of 
authority  ;  each  one  framing  for  himself  a  creed  and  wor 
ship  ;  shifting  often  from  sect  to  sect,  to  test  its  conformity 
with  his  own  ideal.  Hence  the  adoption,  by  some,  of  the 
most  pregnant  symbols  of  Romish  error  into  our  services  ; 
hence  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  mutilated  Prayer-Book. 
It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  struggle  against  these  evils ;  espe 
cially  is  it  the  duty  of  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  be 
longing  to  the  true  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States. 
Let  us  vindicate  and  press  her  claims  in  all  their  integrity. 
Let  us  present  her  unequalled  toleration  for  those  whose 
errors  she  condemns,  and  her  decided  intolerance  of  those 
errors.  Let  us  rejoice  in  her  exclusiveness  because  of  her 
absolute  truth.  But  to  urge  these  truths  with  success — to 
gather  in  those  who  have  the  misfortune  not  to  be  within 
her  fold,  we  ourselves  must  earnestly  believe  and  feel.  The 
fire  must  be  bright  in  our  own  hearts  if  we  would  succeed 
in  kindling  it  in  those  of  others. 

It  is  in  the  hope  that  this  belief  may  be  confirmed  and 
strengthened  in  my  Brethren  of  the  Laity,  that  I  have  ven 
tured  to  treat  of  the  great  subjects  contained  in  the  follow 
ing  pages. 


ERRATA. 

Page    13,  line    9,  for  "  §  8,"  read  <•  §  13." 

28,     «     25,  for  «  1601,"  read  «  1661." 
«       32,     "     26,  for  "  1559,"  read  "  1552." 
"       40,     "     22,  for  "  form,"  read  "  force." 
«       56,     "     15,  after  « year,"  insert  « 1820." 
"       99,     "     21,  for  "  He,"  read  "  Mr.  Robertson." 

"  107,     "        4  from  bottom,  insert  word  "  case." 

"  110,     "        3  for  u  and,"  read  "  made." 

"  181,     "     28,  after  word  "  work,"  insert  "  in." 

"  192,  note,  for  "  John,"  read  "  Ine.  " 

"  249,  line  21,  for  «•'  Grace,"  read  "  Rite." 

«  321,     "    13,  for  "XVI."  read  "XXXVI." 

"  337,     "    12,  after  "  interpretations,"  insert  "  I." 


It  is  suggested  that  the  reader  make  these  corrections  with  a 
pen. 


THE 

RITUAL  LAW  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTEE    I. 

§  i.  Prefatory  WE  propose  to  submit  some  considerations 
rks"  upon  the  state  and  sources  of  the  law  of  ritualism 
in  our  Church,  and  to  examine  the  Communion  Office, 
and  the  Rubrics  in  it,  by  the  rules  of  that  law.  We  con 
ceive  that  many  wild  and  indistinct  notions  are  prevalent 
among  us  upon  this  subject ;  and  many  of  these  not  merely 
erroneous,  but  full  of  errors  of  a  very  dangerous  character, 
especially  when  applied  to  the  Holy  Communion.  That 
libertinism  of  opinion  which  would  allow  a  minister  to  search 
for  a  guide,  over  every  field  of  forms  and  observances  in 
any  age,  endangers  truth,  and  is  fatal  to  uniformity. 
§  2.  Meaning  We  shall  first  explain  the  sense  in  which  we 
m8'  use  certain  terms. 

A  Eitual,  according  to  Dr.  Hook,  is  a  Manual  in  whicn  is 
given  the  Order  and  Forms  to  be  observed  in  the  celebra 
tion  of  Divine  Service,  the  Administration  of  the  Sacraments, 
and,  in  general,  all  the  matters  connected  with  external 
order  in  the  performance  of  sacred  offices. 

Eitual  is  also  an  adjective,  and  Eitual  Law  may  be  de 
fined  to  be  the  law  relating  to  sacred  offices. 

Bitualis,  from  Eitus,  is  the  Latin  adjective,  and  the  term 
Eituales  Libri  designates  books  of  sacred  rites,  Libri  de 
rltubus  sacris.  (Forcellini  in  verbp.) 

The  English  Eitual  resembles  the  Greek  in  combining  all 
the  offices  in  one  volume.  The  Euthologium,  or  Eitual  of 
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the  Greeks,  comprises  the  offices  of  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer,  the  Liturgy  or  Eucharist,  Baptism,  the  Litany, 
Orders,  etc. 

But  there  are  divisions  of  this  general  subject.  The 
Preface  to  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  recited 
partly  in  our  own,  exhibits  some  of  them.  The  Particular 
Forms  of  Divine  Worship  are  distinguished  from  the  Rites 
and  Ceremonies  to  be  used  therein. 

By  the  first  phrase,  we  understand  the  language,  course, 
and  order  in  which  any  portion  of  Divine  Worship  is  ex 
pressed  or  regulated.  The  latter  clause  is  of  less  definite 
meaning. 

§  3.  Rites  and  A  distinction  is  taken  between  a  Kite  and 
a  Ceremony.  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  states  it 
thus:*  "  There  is  a  legal  distinction  between  a  Rite  and  a 
Ceremony ;  the  former  consisting  in  services  expressed  in 
words,  the  latter  in  gestures  or  acts,  preceding,  accom 
panying,  or  following  the  utterance  of  those  words."  He 
quotes  Gavante,  an  eminent  Roman  Ritualist,  as  saying, 
"  I  distinguish  a  Sacred  Ceremony  from  a  Rite  by  saying 
that  Sacred  Eites  consist  in  those  Prayers,  Epistles,  Gospels, 
etc.,  which,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Church,  are  to  be 
recited  in  the  Mass ;  but  a  Ceremony,  to  consist  in  those 
acts,  with  which  the  said  Prayers,  according  to  the  like 
order,  are  to  be  used  for  the  greater  beauty  and  decency  of 
the  Sacrifice  which  is  celebrated." 

In  several  of  the  authorities  quoted  by  Sir  Robert, 
another  definition  is  found.  A  Ceremony  is  something 
exterior,  added  (adhibitus)  to  a  Rite  which  is  a  portion  of 
Divine  service.  Thus  Bona  says,  "  Ceremonies  (if  we 
would  speak  accurately)  are  joined  to  the  worship  of  God 
in  the  Sacrifices  of  a  Holy  Rite,  and  in  Divine  offices." 

Johnson  defines  a  Ceremony  an  outward  Rite  and  ex 
ternal  form  in  Religion.  Dr.  Hook  states  the  difference 
thus  :  "  A  Rite  is  an  act  of  religious  worship,  whether  in 
cluding  a  Ceremony  or  not.  A  Ceremony  is  an}7  particular 
of  religious  worship  included  in  a  Rite,  which  prescribes 

*  Machonochie  Case. 
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action,  position,  or  even  the  assumption  of  any  particular 
vesture."* 

But  we  think  the  true  difference  is  best  shown  in  the 
English  Statutes  of  Uniformity  and  in  the  eighth  article  of 
the  Constitution  of  our  Church.  There  is  specified  "  a 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Administration  of  the  Sacra 
ments,  Articles  of  Keligion,  the  Ordering  of  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons,  and  other  Kites  and  Ceremonies." 

The  term  Bites,  then,  comprises  all  the  other  offices  not 
specially  mentioned,  such  as  the  Catechism,  Confirmation, 
the  Burial  Service,  etc.,  as  well  as  those  enumerated ;  and 
Ceremonies  are  the  outward  Forms  attendant  upon,  and 
used  in,  all  such  Kites. 

Still  the  subject  is  not  exhausted.  These  are 
Articles  employed  in  the  Services.  The  term 
Ornaments,  used  in  the  celebrated  English  Kubric,  means 
Instrumenta^  one  of  the  senses  given  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Forcellini.  There  are  Ornaments  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Minister.  The  latter  are  vestments.  All  articles  used  in 
the  performance  of  any  divine  office  or  rite  are  ornaments 
of  the  Church.  The  following  is  an  illustration  of  these 
diversities  :  A  Communion  Office  is  set  forth.  It  is  a  por 
tion  of  Divine  "Worship.  It  must  be  read  in  full,  "  without 
addition  or  diminution."  In  the  course  of  this  office  the 
minister  is  directed  to  take  the  Paten  and  Cup  into  his 
hands.  This  is  a  Ceremony.  The  Paten  and  Cup  are  In- 
etrumenta  ornaments  of  the  Church.  The  Surplice  in  which 
the  minister  is  to  perform  the  services  is  his  ornament. 

So  in  the  marriage  office,  the  form,  order,  and  language 
are  prescribed.  This  is  a  Kite.  The  minister's  receiving 
the  woman  at  her  father's  hands  is  a  ceremony  in  such 
Kite. 

Thus,  then,  when  we  speak  of  the  Kitual  Law,  we  under 
stand  and  comprise  the  rules  which  govern  in  the  services 
of  the  Church,  in  using  the  language,  following  the  order, 
observing  the  ceremonies,  and  employing  the  ornaments  as 
directed. 

*  Tit.  Ceremonies. 
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§  4.  Ecciesiasti-     Thus  explained,  the  Eitual  Law  is  a  branch  of 
cai  Law.     ^Q  Ecclesiastical  or  Canon  Law  in  its  extended 
sense.     The  great  mass  of  the  Canons  of  the  Church  relate 
to  subjects  distinct  from  Kitualism. 

5  General  With  these  prefatory  remarks,  we  proceed  to 
Propositions.  state  some  propositions  which  we  deem  import 
ant  and  tenable. 

The  Eitual  Law  which  prevails  in  our  Church  is  to  be 
found  primarily  and  chiefly  in  a  successive  revisory  legis 
lation  which  (with  few  qualifications)  began  in  the  second 
year  of  Edward  VI.  (1549),  and  closed  (with  some  sub 
sequent  additions)  in  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
Offices  in  1789. 

That  the  formularies  which  contain  that  law  are,  our 
own  provisions,  Constitutional  or  Canonical ;  our  own  Ser 
vice  Books ;  the  Service  Books  of  the  English  Church  ; 
Acts  of  Parliament  with  restrictions  afterward  stated ;  the 
decisions  of  tribunals,  and  the  comments  of  the  learned. 

In  every  inquiry  as  to  the  influence  of  an  English  rule  or 
authority  in  our  Church,  some  leading  principles  are  to  be 
regarded. 

Nothing  is  to  be  considered  lawful  unless  it  has  received 
the  sanction  of  the  English  Church.  That  sanction  is  only 
given  by  Convocation,  which  is  such  Church  by  representa 
tion.  The  force  of  a  rule  which  has  this  sanction  is  not 
impaired  by  the  fact,  that  for  its  legality  in  England,  some 
other  than  Ecclesiastical  power  must  have  joined  in  its  en 
actment.  Such  a  union,  we  hold,  for  spiritual  matters,  and 
as  to  spiritual  persons,  to  be  needless,  but  it  cannot  impair 
the  force  of  the  action  of  the  Church. 

Without  affecting  the  unity  of  our  own  with  the  English 
Church,  we  are  at  liberty  to  discard  everything  which  has 
only  the  authority  of  Parliament  or  of  the  King.  Yet  the 
acts  of  either  may  be  resorted  to,  either  when  concurred  in 
by  the  Church,  or  as  expositions  of  her  own  enactments. 
And  this  is  the  more  important,  because  it  is  understood 
that  the  great  Statutes  of  the  Reformation  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.  were  drawn  by  Churchmen  in  authority. 
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And,  chiefly,  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  essential  in  a  variety 
of  matters  partaking  of  a  spiritual  character,  to  operate 
upon  the  Laity.  Parliament  contains  a  representation  of 
the  Laity,  so  that  the  assent  of  the  latter  to  a  law  passed 
by  it  is  legally  inferred. 

These  propositions  are  hereafter  again  noticed  and  illus 
trated.  One  remark  may,  however,  be  here  appropriately 
made.  While  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  in  the  Machonochie 
Case,  admits  that  the  law  which  is  to  guide  him  may  be 
found  in  Statutes  without  the  known  concurrence  of  the 
Church,  he  says,  "  that  happily  such  cases  are  of  rare  occur 
rence."  In  such  cases,  we,  in  consonance  with  the  earlier 
freedom  and  constitution  of  the  Anglican  Church,  may  dis 
regard  whatever  has  not  such  concurrence. 

Our  proposition  is,  that  the  Ritual  Law  of  our  Church 
is  to  be  found  primarily  and  chiefly  in  a  series  of  Revisory 
legislation,  practically  commencing  in  the  second  year  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  ending  with  the  action  of  our  Church 
in  1789.  There  is  some  legislation  of  a  later  date  hereafter 
noticed.  The  principle  of  Revision  involves  the  fact  of  con 
tinuity.  And  this  view  and  principle  renders  the  first  Book 
of  Edward  of  primary  importance. 
§  e.  Progress  of  "  In  1516,"  says  Mr.  Freeman,  "  we  discern  the 

Revision  before  /»      .    •     T       i_«  f  j        -i       i       •  PI 

1547.  first  indication  of  a  steady  design,  never  after 

ward  abandoned,  of  amending  the  existing  condition  of  the 
Ancient  English  Service  Books.  In  that  year  appeared  a 
revised  edition  of  the  Ordinary  Office  of  the  Use  of  Sarum. 
This  edition  reappeared  in  1531.  In  1534,  the  publication 
of  the  older  editions  of  the  Office  Books  ceased.  In  1541, 
Archbishop  Cranmer  moved  in  Convocation  that  the  Litur 
gical  Books  might  be  reformed.  In  1542,  a  Committee  of 
Convocation  was  appointed  by  which  the  Service  Books  in 
the  Church  of  England  were  to  be  newly  examined,  cor 
rected,  and  reformed."* 

§  7.  uses,  sa-    Mr.  Maskell  in  his  preface  discusses  the  nature 
of   the  former  Uses,  their  prevalence,  and    the 
meaning  of  the  term.      In  opposition  to  a  body  of  writers 
*  Freeman's  Principles,  etc.,  Vol.  2,  p.  101. 
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then  coming  into  notice,  he  proves  that,  "  when  we  speak  of 
the  Use  of  the  Church  of  Salisbury,  or  of  York  or  Hereford, 
not  only  need  we  not  include  the  chants  and  music,  but 
rather,  if  we  wish  to  be  precise,  altogether  exclude  the  con 
sideration  of  them. 

"  Whether  a  particular  Diocese  of  England  adopted  the 
Use  of  Sarurn,  or  the  Use  of  Hereford,  would  depend  upon 
the  acceptance  of  its  Manual  and  Missal,  and  other  Service 
Books,  and  have  no  necessary  reference  to  its  mode  of 
intonation." 

"  I  think  it  quite  clear  that  the  First  Common  Prayer-Book 
of  King  Edward,  and  all  the  successive  ones,  were  not  aimed 
at  the  abolition  of  variations  of  music,  but  of  a  variety  of 
prayers  and  rites  and  ceremonies.  [Ancient  Liturgies.]" 

No  greater  aid  could  be  given  to  the  cause  of  extrava 
gant  Ritualism  than  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  declara 
tion  in  the  preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
aimed  at  differences  in  music  only. 

The  Use  of  Sarum  comprised  the  Breviary  or  Daily 
Services,  the  Missal  containing  the  Mass,  and  the  Manual 
of  Occasional  Services.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  compiled 
by  Osmond,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  about  the  year  1065.  This 
"  Custom  Book,"  as  it  was  termed,  was  used,  about  the 
year  1200,  in  nearly  all  England,  "Wales,  and  Ireland. 
|  Procter,  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  4.] 

These  public  offices  were  contained  in  many  distinct  books. 
The  names  are  found  in  the  Portiforium  Secundum  Usum 
Sarum,  printed  in  1564.  The  principal  were  the  Mass  Book, 
the  Grailes,  the  Processionals,  the  Manual,  and  Primer. 
[Masked,  Litur.,  viii.] 

§  s.  License  to  Edward  VI.  came  to  the  throne  on  the  28th  of 
aer'  January,  1547.  The  first  act  of  his  reign  was  a  li 
cense  to  Archbishop  Cranmer,  of  February  1, 1547,  issued  by 
the  Privy  Council  in  the  King's  name,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Archbishop,  authorizing  him  to  ordain  within  his  Diocese, 
to  present  to  Benefices,  institute  and  invest,  and,  if  occasion 
required,  to  deprive;  and  enumera  ting  his  other  offices.  The 
Commission  was  durante  beneplacito.  He  has  hence  been 
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called  in  some  writings  the  commissary  of  our  Lord  King 
Edward* 

It  is  to  this  license  that  Lord  Macaulay  refers,  when  he 
states  that  the  Bishops  regarded  the  Sovereign  as  the  true 
source  of  spiritual  authority.  Bishop  Williams,  of  Connecti 
cut,  proves  this  to  be,  what  he  terms,  in  charity,  a  great  mis 
take  ;f  what  we  call  a  gross  misrepresentation. 

We  may  add,  that  the  second  statute  passed  in  this  reign 
refutes  the  historian.  J  The  true  state  of  the  case  is,  that  the 
collation  and  gift  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops  within  the 
realm,  belonged  to  the  King.  His  assent,  in  a  secular  view, 
and  for  secular  purposes,  was  necessary.  But  nothing  in 
dicates  the  slightest  pretension  of  a  right  to  confer  spiritual 
authority.  Conges  D'Elire,  and  this  statute  of  Edward, 
declare  indeed  that  no  Bishop  can  exercise  his  functions  in 
the  realm  without  the  King's  consent,  but  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  a  claim  to  confer  such  functions. 

Nor  does  the  sixth  section  of  the  Act  of  Edward  VI.,  cap. 
12,  declaring  the  King  to  be  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church 
under  God,  involve  such  an  assumption.  It  is  explained  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  one  of  her  Injunctions  of  1559,  and  in 
the  37th  Article  of  1571.  It  is  the  supreme  rule  over  all 
estates  and  degrees  in  the  realm  civilly. 
§9.  injunctions  The  Injunctions  of  April,  1547,  followed.  They 
5478  are  to  be  found  in  Strype's  Cranmer,  vol.  2,  app. 
34.  They  are  of  value  and  interest  historically,  and  as 
explanatory  of  intent.  Their  legality  has  been  greatly  dis 
puted.  Upon  the  principles  we  have  advocated,  they  were 
unlawful,  except  so  far  as  they  may  have  received  Synodal 
sanction.  Some  of  them  are  embodied  in  rules  of  the 
Church  in  force  to  this  day ;  such  as  residence,  and  reconcili 
ation  before  communion.  They  are  hereafter  occasionally 
referred  to  upon  special  points. 

§  iq.  The  Book     In  the  same  year  (1547),  the  Book  of  Homilies 
iee'  was  adopted.     The  number  was  twelve.      They 

*  Strype's  Memoirs  of  Cranmer,  2,  2  ;  Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Keform.,  11,  p.  2, 
Book  I.,  n.  2. 

t  Am.  Ed.  of  Brown's  Articles,  p.  808. 
J  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  2,  p.  386 ;  An  Act  for  the  Election  of  Bishops. 
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had  been  brought  into  Convocation  in  1542.  There  is  no 
record  of  their  having  been  formally  approved  at  the  time, 
but  the  evidence  favors  the  supposition.* 

They  were  fully  recognized  by  the  Convocation  of  1553, 
and.  with  twenty-one  more,  were  enjoined  to  be  used  by  the 
Convocation  of  1563,  thus  making  the  thirty-three  Homilies 
sanctioned  by  the  35th  Article. 

The  twelve  Homilies  in  the  First  Book  are  attributed  to 
Cranmer,  Eidley,  and  Latinier.  The  Second  of  these  Books, 
sent  forth  in  1562,  is  supposed  to  have  been  prepared  chiefly 
by  Jewell.  The  35th  Article  of  the  English  Church  provides 
that  the  Second  Book  of  Homilies,  the  several  titles  of 
which  we  have  joined  under  this  Article,  doth  contain  a 
goodly  and  wholesome  doctrine,  and  necessary  for  these 
times,  as  doth  the  former  book  of  Homilies,  which  was  set 
forth  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  and  therefore  we  judge 
them  to  be  read  in  Churches  by  the  Minister  diligently  and 
distinctly,  that  they  may  be  understanded  of  the  people." 
Twenty-one  Homilies  are  then  mentioned  by  their  titles. 
Our  own  35th  Article  is  the  same,  but  a  note  is  added : 
"  This  Article  is  received  in  this  Church,  so  far  as  it  declares 
the  Book  of  Homilies  to  be  an  explication  of  Christian  doc 
trine,  and  instructive  in  piety  and  morals.  But  all  references 
to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  England  are  considered  as 
inapplicable  to  the  circumstances  of  this  Church,  which  also 
suspends  the  order  for  reading  of  said  Homilies  in  Churches 
until  a  revision  of  them  may  conveniently  be  made,  for  the 
clearing  of  them  as  well  of  obsolete  words  as  from  the  local 
references." 

The  Homily  against  Rebellion  affords  many  examples 
of  what  is  inapplicable  with  us,  because  relating  to  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  Realm  of  England. 

§  11  The  Litany     ^ie  course  °^  acti°n  respecting  the  Litany  was 

as  follows :  A   Convocation  of  Canterbury  was 

held  in  1544.     Shortly  after,  a  book  was  published  called 

"  A  Litany  with  Suffrages,"  to  be  said  or  sung  in  the  time 

*  Sacred  Synods,  p.  427  ;  Brown's  Articles,  p.  782  ;  Book  of  Homilies,  Preface, 
181 
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of  such  Processions.  In  its  title  is  this  passage  :  "  An  Ex 
hortation  to  prayer,  thought  meet,  by  the  King's  Majesty 
and  his  Clergy,  to  be  read  to  the  people  in  every  Church  afore 
Processions."* 

To  a  great  extent  this  had  been  used  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  as  part  of  the  Prymer,  printed  in  English  as  well 
as  Latin.  It  was  now  revised  by  Crannier,  using  the  old 
Litanies,  and  one  prepared  from  the  same  sources  by  Me- 
lancton  and  Bucer  for  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.t 

As  thus  modelled,  and  with  few  exceptions,  this  is  the 
Litany  used  in  the  English  Church,  and  in  our  own,  to  this 
day. 

The  form  of  Supplication  and  Response  is  found  in  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions.^ 

The  form  called  Misscdem  Litaniam  is  markedly  like  our 
present  Litany.  A  striking  example  is  cited  by  Mr.  Procter 
(p.  251)  of  a  form  in  the  ninth  century.  The  words  "  miser 
able  sinners,"  in  the  four  first  supplications  and  answers, 
and  the  words  "  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son," 
were  added  in  1544.  (Annotated  Prayer-Book,  p.  49.) 

It  is  well  termed  "  a  most  careful,  luminous,  and  compre 
hensive  collection  of  the  scattered  treasures  of  the  Universal 
Church."  (Jebb.) 

About  the  fourth  century,  the  term  came  to  be  applied  to 
solemn  offices  performed  by  clergy  and  people  at  Proces 
sions.  The  Arians  assembled  about  the  porticoes  and  sang 
hymns,  and  at  dawn  on  Sundays  went  out  of  the  gates 
singing  antiphonally  all  the  way.  St.  Chrysostom,  to  pre 
vent  their  misleading  the  people,  established  Processions  on 
a  splendid  scale,  and  silver  crosses  were  provided  for  those 
bearing  wax-lights.  These  Processions  were  condemned 
early  in  the  Reformation.  One  of  the  Injunctions  of  Edward 
is  as  follows  :  "  To  avoid  all  contention  and  strife,  by  reason 
of  fond  courtesy  and  challenging  of  places  in  Processions, 
and  also  that  they  may  more  quietly  hear  that  which  is  said 

*  Joyce's  Sacred  Synods,  p.  418. 

t  Procter's  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  17. 

\  Lib.  viii.  6 ;  Bingham,  xvi.  2. 
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or  sung  to  their  edifying,  they  shall  not,  from  henceforth,  in 
any  parish  Church,  at  any  time,  use  any  Procession  about 
the  Church  or  churchyard,  or  any  other  place,  but  imme 
diately  before  High  Mass,  the  Priests,  with  others  of  the 
Quire,  shall  kneel  in  the  midst  of  the  Church,  and  sing  or 
say,  plainly  and  distinctly,  the  Litany  which  is  set  forth  in 
English,  with  all  the  Suffrages  following ;  and  none  other 
Processions  or  Litany  to  be  had  or  used  but  the  said 
Litany  in  English,  not  adding  thereto,  but  as  the  King's 
Grace  shall  hereafter  appoint."  The  illegality  of  these 
Injunctions  does  not  rob  them  of  their  force  as  evidence  of 
the  views  of  the  Reformers,  or  as  means  of  interpreting 
subsequent  provisions. 

When  Cranmer  revised  the  Liturgy,  in  1544,  he  left  out  a 
series  of  Supplication  to  Saints  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Litany  of  the  ninth  century,  but  retained  the  following  : 
"  Saint  Mary,  Mother  of  our  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
pray  for  us." 

"  All  Holy  Angels  and  Archangels,  and  all  Holy  Orders  of 
blessed  Spirits,  pray  for  us." 

"  All  Holy  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  Apostles,  Martyrs, 
Confessors,  and  Yirgins,  and  all  the  blessed  Company  of 
Heaven,  pray  for  us." 

These  were  omitted  in  the  Litany  of  the  First  Book  of 
Edward,  and  from  all  the  subsequent  books.  The  Scottish 
Book  of  1637  also  left  them  out. 

That  Cranmer  and  his  associates  omitted  these  invoca 
tions  is  a  proof  of  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  and  of 
their  wisdom.  Yet  we  are  warranted  in  distinguishing 
between  a  Supplication  to  God,  that  the  prayers  of  Angels 
and  of  Saints  may  avail  with  Him  on  our  behalf,  and  a 
prayer  to  them  for  direct  and  efficacious  succor.  The 
twenty -fifth  Session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  sanctions  both 
kinds  of  Supplication.  The  great  mass  of  Liturgies  con 
fine  it  to  the  first  kind.  They  assume  that  the  saints 
departed  pray  for  the  saints  militant,  and  the  thought  is, 
the  beseeching  of  God  to  hear  their  intercessions.  The 
canon  of  the  Mass  of  Salisbury  is  of  this  nature —  Quorum 
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meritis  precibusque  concedas,  ut  in  omnibus  protectionis  tuce 
muniamur  auxilio.  So,  in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom,  we  have — For  St.  John  the  prophet;  for  the  Saint  N., 
whom  we  commemorate,  and  all  other  thy  Saints,  for  the 
sake  of  whose  prayers,  O  God,  look  upon  us." 
§  isv  Reflation  Convocation,  as  well  as  Parliament,  met  in 
communion.  November,  1547.  In  the  former  body,  on  the 
30th  of  November,  the  Prolocutor  exhibited  the  form  of  a  cer 
tain  ordinance  delivered  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
for  receiving  the  Body  of  our  Lord  in  both  kinds.  On  the 
2d  of  December,  a  resolution  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Session,  sixty-four  in  number,  approved  the  proposition, 
nullo  reclamente."* 
%  is.  Act  for  re-  Then  followed  the  Statute  of  Edward  VI.,  cap. 

ceiving  in  both  _,  m,          .  .  ,  ,      ,,    . 

kinds.  1 :  "  The  Act  against  such  as  shall  irreverently 

speak  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  and  of  the  receiving 
thereof  in  both  kinds."t  The  preamble  of  the  seventh  sec 
tion  declares  "  That  it  is  most  agreeable  to  the  first  institu 
tion  of  the  Sacrament,  and  most  conformable  to  the  practice 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  primitive  Church,  by  the  space  of 
five  hundred  years  after  Christ's  ascension,  that  the  said 
blessed  Sacrament  should  be  administered  to  all  Christian 
people  under  both  kinds  of  Bread  and  Wine  than  under  the 
form  of  Bread  alone,  and  that  it  was  also  most  agreeable  to 
the  first  institution  of  Christ,  and  to  the  usage  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  primitive  Church,  that  the  people,  being 
present,  should  receive  the  same  with  the  Priest,  than  that 
the  Priest  should  receive  it  alone ; — it  was  then  enacted, 
that  the  said  blessed  Sacrament  be  hereafter  commonly 
administered  and  delivered  unto  the  people  under  both  kinds, 
that  is  to  say,  of  Bread  and  Wine,  except  necessity  otherwise 
require."  "  And  also,  that  the  Priest  which  shall  minister 
the  same,  shall,  at  the  least  one  day  before,  exhort  all  persons 
which  shall  be  present  to  resort  and  prepare  themselves  to 
receive  the  same.  And  when  the  day  prefixed  cometh,  after 


*  Strype's  Cranmer,  2,  p.  40;  Procter,  p.  19. 
t  Statutes  at  Large,  2,  384. 
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a  godly  exhortation  by  the  Minister  made,  wherein  shall  be 
further  expressed,  the  benefit  and  comfort  promised  to  them 
which  shall  worthily  receive  the  said  Holy  Sacrament,  and 
the  danger  and  indignation  of  God  threatened  to  them 
which  shall  presume  to  receive  the  same  unworthily,  to  the 
end  that  every  man  may  try  and  examine  his  own  con 
science  before  he  shall  receive  the  same  ;  the  said  Minister 
shall  not,  without  a  lawful  cause,  deny  the  same  to  any 
person  that  will  devoutly  and  humbly  desire  it;  not  con 
demning  hereby  the  usage  of  any  Church  out  of  the  King's 
dominions." 

We  have  in  this  statute  some  of  the  most  impressive  and 
solemn  sentences  of  an  Exhortation  in  our  Communion  Office. 
§  14.  General  The  third  section  of  the  Act  of  1  Edward  VI., 
of  Sdwa?d.  cl  cap.  12  (1547),  was  as  follows :  "  The  Acts  of 
Parliament  and  Statutes  touching  religion  or  opinion,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Act  of  Eichard  II.,  of  the  2d  of  Henry  V.,  of 
the  25th  of  Henry  VIII.,  concerning  the  punishment  of 
Heretics  and  Lollards,  the  Statute  commonly  called  the 
Six  Articles,  made  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  King  Henry 
VIII.,  the  Act  of  the  16th  of  January,  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  Statute  made  in  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  his  reign,  concerning  the  qualification  of  the  Statute 
of  Six  Articles,  and  all  and  every  other  Act  or  Acts  of  Par 
liament  concerning  doctrine  or  matters  of  religion,  shall  from 
henceforth  be  repealed,  and  be  void  and  of  none  effect." 

The  Act  of  25  Henry  VIII.,  thus  repealed,  had  re-enacted 
the  old  statutes  for  the  punishment  of  Heretics.  The  Act, 
as  to  the  Six  Articles,  was  passed  in  1539,  and  was  known 
as  the  Bloody  Act.  A  denial  of  the  first  Article,  which 
expressly  affirmed  transubstantiation,  subjected  the  offen 
der  to  death  by  burning.  Bishops,  under  its  penalties, 
exchanged  their  palaces  for  dungeons,  and  it  is  stated 
that  five  hundred  persons  were  imprisoned.  But  its  pro 
visions  were  as  merciless  toward  the  Romanists  who  de 
nied  the  King's  supremacy,  as  toward  the  Reformers,  who 
were  struggling  against  Eomish  corruptions.* 

*  Joyce's  Sacred  Synods,  p.  396 ;  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church,  p.  85. 
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By  the  fifth  section  of  this  Eepealing  Act,  the  statute  of 
31  Henry  VIII.,  providing  that  Proclamations  made  by  the 
King,  with  the  advice  of  his  Council,  should  be  obeyed  as 
though  they  were  made  by  authority  of  Parliament,  and  the 
Act  of  the  35th  year  of  such  reign  (cap.  23),  for  the  due 
execution  of  such  Proclamations,  and  every  matter  therein, 
were  repealed  and  made  void. 

§  15.  order  of       Soon  after  the  statute  of  1547,  respecting  the 
i5048imu  Holy  Communion  (ante,  §  &),  a  Committee  of  the  /  3 

/  two  Archbishops,  seventeen  Bishops,  and  six  Doctors,  pre 
pared  an  Order  for  its  Administration,  called  "  The  Order 
of  Communion."  It  was  directed  to  be  used  throughout 
the  Eealm  by  Proclamation  of  the  8th  of  March,  1548.* 
It  is  to  be  found  in  Procter's  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
p.  326.  It  was  an  addition  to  the  Mass,  to  be  used  imme 
diately  after  the  Priest  himself  did  receive  the  Sacrament, 
without  the  varying  of  any  other  Bite  or  Ceremony  in  the 
Mass,  until  other  Order  shall  be  provided.  The  Priest  was 
to  proceed  as  before  with  the  Sacrament  of  the  Bod^to 
consecrate  so  much  as  will  serve  the  people ;  and  he  was  to 
consecrate  the  chalice,  or  cups,  full  of  wine,  with  some  water 
put  in  it.  The  Service  began  with  the  Exhortation,  "  Dearly 
Beloved  in  the  Lord." 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  this  "  Order  "  received  the 
approval  of  Convocation.  Heylin  says  that  it  had  only 
the  authority  of  a  Proclamation,  and  it  was  hence  advised 
that  a  public  Liturgy  should  be  drawn  and  confirmed  by 
Parliament.t  Mr.  Joyce  states  many  facts  tending  to  show 
that  it  originated  in  Convocation,  and  was  framed  by  its 
Committee.  The  weight  of  evidence  appears  to  be  with 
him.J 

§  16.  Preparation     The  Divines  who  had   prepared    the  "  Order 

Book.       of  Communion"  continued  their  labors,  and  met 

again  in  May,  1548,  according  to  Strype.     Before  the  end 

of  the  year,  they  had  prepared  and  delivered  to  the  King  the 

*  Joyce,  p.  466  ;  Collier,  Ecc.  Hist.,  V.,  246. 

t  Hist,  of  Reformation,  of  Ed.  VI.,  §  17  ;  Pinnock's  Laws  and  Usages,  B,  270. 

}  Sacred  Synods,  464-466. 
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First  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  names  of  those  who 
composed  the  Committee  are  stated  by  Wheatly,  p.  21. 
All  but  Day  of  Chichester  subscribed  it,  according  to  Hey- 
lin,  yet  some  disapproved  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  It 
appears  probable  that  Cranmer,  Bidley,  Goodrich,  Holbach, 
May,  Taylor,  Haynes,  and  Cox,  were  the  principal  framers  of 
the  Book. 

§  17.  Ratified  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  ratified 
by  SoSy008"  by  Convocation.  Mr.  Joyce  presents  a  very  satis 
factory  review  of  the  evidence.  (Sacred  Synods,  470.  See 
also  Fuller's  Church  Hist.,  VII.,  p.  386 ;  Strype's  Mem.  of 
Cranmer,  2,  87  ;  Archbishop  Bancroft,  quoted  by  Collier,  VI., 
277  ;  Wheatly,  p.  24 ;  Lathbury's  History  of  Convocations, 
p.  138.) 

The  letter  of  the  Council  to  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London, 
of  the  23d  of  July,  1549,  is  nearly  decisive.  It  recites  the 
assent  of  the  Bishops  in  Parliament,  and  of  all  others  the 
learned  men  of  our  Realm,  in  their  Synods  and  Convoca- 
tio$s  Provincial.*  Archbishop  Abbott  (1630)  says  :  "  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  when  collected  by  the  pains  and 
labour  of  many  learned  men,  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  Upper  and  Lower  House ;  and  then,  it  being  intended 
to  add  to  Ecclesiastical  decision  the  corroboration  of  secu 
lar  government,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  this 
Kingdom  (as  appeareth  by  record  from  the  time  of  Edward 
III.),  the  Parliament,  which  is  the  most  honourable  Court 
in  Christendom,  did  ratify  the  same." 

The  Book  thus  prepared  and  sanctioned  by  the  Church 
was  delivered  to  the  King,  and  laid  before  Parliament. 

On  the  21st  or  24th  of  January,  1549,  the 
3,  Ed.  VI.,  cap.  memorable  statute  of  2  and  3  Edward  VI.  was 
passed,  adopting,  setting  forth,  and  enforcing  that 
great  embodiment  of  religious  truth,  the  First  Book  of  Com 
mon  Prayer.  It  was  declared  that  it  should  go  into  effect  from 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost  ensuing  ;  and  the  Act  speaks  of  it  as 
prepared  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  suitable 
that  the  day  of  the  descent  of  the  Illumining  Spirit  should 

*  Strype's  Cranmer,  Vol.  2,  p.  279. 
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be   the   day   for  the  coming  forth  of  a  Book,  which  dissi-  \ 
pated  the  darkness  of  centuries,  and  brought  again  to  light 
obscured  truths  of  primitive  Christianity. 

It  was  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  Uniformity  of  Service 
and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  throughout  the 
Kealm."  It  recites  the  use  of  divers  forms  of  Common 
Prayer  called  the  Service  of  the  Church,  as  the  use 
of  Sarum,  of  York,  of  Bangor,  and  of  Lincoln,  and  that 
of  late  much  more  divers  and  sundry  forms  had  been  used 
in  the  Cathedral  and  Parish  Churches,  as  well  concerning 
the  Matins  or  Morning  Prayer  and  Even  Song,  as  also  con 
cerning  the  Holy  Communion,  commonly  called  the  Mass, 
and  in  the  administration  of  other  Sacraments  of  the 
Church.  That  to  the  intent  that  a  uniform  godly  and  quiet 
order  should  be  observed  in  the  premises,  the  King  had 
appointed  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  certain  of  the 
most  learned  and  discreet  Bishops,  and  other  learned  men  of 
the  Realm,  to  ponder  the  premises ;  and  thereupon,  having 
eye  and  respect  to  the  most  sincere  and  pure  Christian 
religion  taught  by  the  Scriptures,  as  to  the  usages  in  the 
primitive  Church,  they  should  make  one  convenient  order, 
rite,  and  fashion  of  common  and  open  prayer  and  adminis 
tration  of  the  Sacraments,  the  which  they,  at  this  time,  by 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  one  agreement,  had  con 
cluded,  set  forth,  and  delivered  to  his  Koyal  Highness,  in  a 
book  entitled  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Adminis 
tration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of 
Church,  after  the  Use  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  statute 
proceeded  :  "  That  all  and  singular  ministers  in  any  Cathe 
dral  or  Parish  Church,  or  other  place  within  the  Kealm, 
shall  be  bound  to  say  and  use  the  Matins,  Even  Song,  cele 
bration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  commonly  called  the  Mass, 
and  Administration  of  each  of  the  Sacraments,  and  all  their 
Common  and  Open  Prayer  (from  and  after  the  Feast  of 
the  Pentecost  next  ensuing),  in  such  order  and  form  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  same  Book,  and  none  other  or  otherwise." 

By  the  second  section  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  minister 
that  ought  to  say  or  sing  Common  Prayer,  or  minister  the 
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Sacraments,  should  refuse  to  use  the  said  Common  Prayer, 
or  minister  the  Sacraments  in  such  order  and  form  as  they 
be  mentioned  and  set  forth  in  said  Book,  or  shall  use 
any  other  rite,  ceremony,  order,  or  term  of  Mass,  openly 
or  privately,  or  Matins,  Even  Song,  Administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  or  shall  speak,  preach,  or  declare  anything  in 
derogation  or  depraving  of  the  same — and  shall  be  lawfully 
convicted,  etc.,  shall  be  subjected,  for  the  first  offence,  to  the 
loss  of  the  profit  of  benefices ;  and  if,  after  a  conviction,  he 
shall  eftsoons  offend  and  be  convicted,  to  imprisonment  for  a 
year,  etc. 

The  seventh  section  provided  that  it  should  be  lawful 
for  all  men,  as  well  in  churches,  chapels,  oratories,  or  other 
places,  to  use  openly  any  Psalm  or  Prayer  taken  out  of  the 
Bible  at  any  due  time,  not  letting  or  omitting  thereby  the 
service  or  any  part  thereof  mentioned  in  the  said  Book. 

By  the  fifth  section,  every  Archbishop  or  Bishop  might 
associate  himself  with  the  Justice  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
or  of  the  Assize,  to  hear  and  determine  offences  against  the 
Act. 

By  the  Act  3  and  4  Edw.  VI.,  cap.  10  (1550), 

§  19.  Act  abolish-  J  .  .  . 

JngKomi*11  all  books  called  "  Antiphonars,  Missals,  Grailes, 
Processionals,  Manuals,  Legends,  Aves,  Portu- 
asses,  Primers  in  Latin  or  English,  Couchers,  Journals, 
Ordinals,  or  other  books  or  writings  heretofore  used  for  the 
Service  of  the  Church  (other  than  such  as  are  or  shall  be  set 
forth  by  the  King's  Majesty),  shall  be  by  the  present  Act 
clearly  and  utterly  abolished  and  forbidden  to  be  used  in  this 
Bealm."  By  other  sections,  the  images  taken  out  of  the 
churches  were  to  be  destroyed.  The  fifth  section  provided 
that  any  person  might  keep,  have,  or  retain  any  Primers  in 
the  Latin  or  English  tongue,  set  forth  by  the  late  King 
Henry  VIII.,  so  that  the  sentences  of  invocation  or  prayers 
to  Saints  in  the  said  Primers  be  blotted  or  put  out  of  the 
same.* 

This  Act  was  repealed  by  that  of  1  Mary,  cap.  2,  and  the 
latter  by  the  statute  of  1  Jac.  I.,  cap.  25,  §  48. 

*  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  2,  p.  234. 
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In  December,  1549,  the  King's  Letter  was  issued  to  call 
in  and  destroy  all  the  old  church  books,  the  keeping  of 
which  would  be  a  let  to  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

§  20  ordinal  of  ^J  an  Act  o*  Parliament  of  January  31,  1550 
(3  and  4  Ed.  VI.),  the  King  was  empowered 
to  appoint  six  Prelates  and  six  other  men  of  the  realm 
learned  in  God's  law,  to  prepare  a  form  of  Consecration 
of  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  and  other 
ministers  of  the  Church;  and  what  was  to  be  devised  by  them, 
was  to  be  used,  and  no  other. 

The  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  order  of  Council, 
and  the  form  was  published  February  28,  signed  by  eleven 
Commissioners ;  Heath,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  refusing  to 
subscribe. 

Cranmer  was  the  principal  author  of  the  work,  and  the 
Preface  is  attributed  to  him.  Offices  were  prepared  for  the 
three  orders  only.  The  clause  of  the  Statute  above  itali 
cised  appears  to  have  been  disregarded. 

In  1552,  this  Form  was  revised,  and  by  the  Statute  5  and 
6  Edw.  VI.,  cap.  1,  it  was  annexed,  as  revised,  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer. 

Mr.  Blunt,  in  the  Annotated  Prayer-Book,  has  pointed 
out  minutely  the  changes  made  in  this  from  the  previous 
Ordinal.  The  delivery  of  the  chalice  and  bread  which  had 
been  practised  in  'the  tenth  century,  had  been  retained  in 
that  of  1550,  but  was  now  omitted.  So  was  the  ceremony 
of  laying  a  Bible  upon  the  neck,  and  placing  a  staff  in 
the  hands  of  a  Bishop  at  his  consecration.  Mr.  Blunt  de 
nounces  the  influence  of  the  Foreign  Keformers  in  causing 
these  changes,  leaving  out  several  laudable  practices  of  the 
former  Church  ;  but  his  specification  shows  that  nothing  of 
real  importance  was  omitted.  He  admits  that  eminent 
Koinish  Canonists  treated  the  ceremonies  mentioned  as 
unessential.  . 

The  changes  made  in  1662  are  to  be  found  in  Keeling's 
Liturgise  Britannicse,  365,  etc.  'We  notice  one  :  In  the  or 
dering  of  Priests,  the  words  accompanying  the  laying  on 
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of  hands  were  :  "  Keceive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and 
work  of  a  Priest  in  the  House  of  God  now  committed  unto  tJiee 
by  imposition  of  our  hands.  Whose  sins,"  etc.  The  words 
italicised  were  introduced  in  1662,  and  are  in  our  own  office. 
(See  further,  post,  chapter  v.). 

§  21.  Act  of  1552.     The  Act  of  5  and  6  Edward  VI.  (1552)  followed. 
second  Book.  Its  recital  ig  as  f^ows  :     "  Whereas,  There  hath 

been  a  very  godly  Order  set  forth  by  the  authority  of  Par 
liament  for  Common  Prayer  and  the  Administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  to  be  used  in  the  mother  tongue  within  the 
Church  of  England,  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  and  the 
Primitive  Church,  very  comfortable  to  all  good  people  de 
siring  to  live  in  Christian  conversation,  and  most  profitable 
to  the  estate  of  this  Realm. 

"And  because  there  hath  arisen  in  the  use  and  exercise  of 
the  aforesaid  common  service  in  the  Church  heretofore  set 
forth,  divers  doubts  for  the  fashion  and  manner  of  the  ad 
ministration  of  the  same,  rather  by  the  curiosity  of  the  Min 
isters  and  Mistakers,  than  from  any  other  worthy  cause, — There 
fore,  as  well  for  the  more  plain  and  manifest  explanation 
thereof,  as  for  the  more  perfection  of  the  said  Order  of 
common  service  in  some  places,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  same  prayer  and  fashion  of  service  more  earnest 
and  fit  to  stir  Christian  people  to  the  true  honouring  of 
Almighty  God, — Therefore,  the  King's  most  excellent 
Majesty,  with  the  assent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  the 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  hath  caused  the  aforesaid  Order  of  the  common  ser 
vice,  entitled  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  be  faithfully 
and  godly  perused,  explained,  and  made  fully  perfect ;  and 
by  the  aforesaid  authority,  hath  annexed  and  joined  it,  so  ex 
plained  and  perfected,  to  the  present  statute,  adding  also  a  form 
and  manner  of  making  and  consecrating  of  Archbishops, 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  to  be  of  the  like  force, 
authority,  and  value  as  the  said  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
was  before,  and  to  be  accepted  and  received  in  like  sort  and 
manner,  and  with  the  same  clauses  of  provisions  and  ex 
ceptions,  as  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  made  in  the  second 
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year  of  the  King's  reign,  was  ordained,  limited,  expressed, 
and  appointed  for  the  uniformity  of  service  and  adminis 
tration  of  the  Sacraments  throughout  the  Realm,  upon  such 
several  pains  as  in  the  said  Act  of  Parliament  is  expressed. 

"And  the  said  former  Act  to  stand  in  full  force  and 
strength  to  all  intents  and  constructions,  and  to  be  applied, 
practised,  and  put  in  use  to  and  for  the  establishing  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  now  explained  and  hereunto 
annexed,  and  also  the  said  Form  of  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons,  hereunto  annexed,  as  it  was  for  the 
former  Book." 

Another  clause  prohibited,  under  penalty,  any  one  being 
willingly  and  wittingly  present,  at  any  other  manner  or  form 
of  Common  Prayer,  of  Administration  of  the  Sacraments, 
of  making  of  Ministers  in  the  Churches,  or  of  any  rites 
contained  in  the  Book  annexed  to  the  Act,  than  is  mentioned 
and  set  forth  in  said  Book. 
convocation  It  has  been  stated  that  Convocation  did  not 

ratifies.  ratify  this  Book,  and  that  it  did  not  receive  such 
sanction  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.* 

Heylin  considers  the  point  to  be  doubtful.t  Cardwell 
observes  that,  although  Convocation  did  not  discuss  the 
particular  alterations,  it  may  have  delegated  its  authority 
to  a  Royal  Commission,  comprised  of  its  leading  members.  J 

The  Kev.  Mr.  Joyce  has  discussed  the  subject  fully.  He 
first  shows  the  probability  of  a  ratification,  from  the  fact  of 
Convocation  being  continually  engaged  in  business  about 
the  time,  and, the  singularity  of  so  grave  a  matter  not  being 
brought  before  them.  The  silence  of  the  records  is  of  slight 
importance  from  the  miserable  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  kept.  He  cites  Fuller  to  this  fact.§  Next  he  shows 
that,  by  the  25th  Article  of  the  Church,  adopted  in  1552-3, 

*  Brown's  Int.  to  the  Articles,  p.  12 ;  Pinnock's  Laws  and  Usages,  p.  276  ;  Proc 
ter,  31,  32. 

t  Reformation  of  Ed.  VI.,  108,  121. 
J  Two  Prayer-Books,  etc.,  Preface,  xix.  n. 
||  Sacred  Synods,  p.  478. 
§  Church  History,  vii.  p.  420. 
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this  Book  is  expressly  ratified.  This  is  decisive  if  these  Arti 
cles  received  the  approval  of  Convocation.  Mr.  Hardwick 
establishes  this  point  satisfactorily.* 

In  the  copy  sent  in  June,  1553,  to  the  University  of  Cam 
bridge  to  be  subscribed,  they  are  declared  to  be  "  Articles 
concluded  in  the  Synod  of  London."  In  the  Convocation 
of  1563,  they  are  designated  as  "  Articles  published  in  the 
Synod  of  London  in  the  late  reign  of  Edward  VI." 

"  They  were  prepared,"  says  Archbishop  Wake,  "by  the 
authority  of  King  and  Council ;  agreed  to  in  Convocation, 
and  subscribed  by  both  Houses ;  and  so  presently  promul 
gated  by  the  King's  authority  according  to  law."t 

It  is  scarcely  open  to  doubt  that  the  Articles  were  adopted, 
and  if  so,  it  is  proven  that  Convocation  adopted  the  Book  of 
1552. 

Mr.  Freeman,  while  admitting  the  want  of  decisive  evi 
dence  upon  the  ratification  of  the  Book,  adduces  some  Acts 
of  Convocation  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  to  prove  that  it  was 
considered  to  have  been  given.  The  Marian  Convocation 
acted  upon  that  supposition,^: 

§  22.  Holy  Days  Another  Act  of  this  reign  remains  to  be  noticed. 
The  Clergy  in  Convocation  had  fixed  upon  the 
days  to  be  observed  as  Holy  Days.  The  Legislature 
sanctioned  what  had  been  so  ordered,  and  added  penalties 
to  secure  their  observance. II 

It  was  an  Act  for  the  keeping  of  Holy  Days  and  Fasting 
Days  (5  and  6  Ed.  VI.,  cap.  3,  1552-3).  The  preamble  is  : 
"  The  times  appointed  specially  for  God's  worship  are  called 
Holy  Days,  not  for  the  matter  or  nature  either  of  the  time 
or  day,  nor  for  any  of  the  Saints'  sakes  whose  memories  are 
had  on  these  days,  but  for  the  nature  and  condition  of  those 
godly  and  holy  works  wherewith  only  God  is  to  be  honoured, 
and  the  Congregation .  to  be  edified,  whereunto  such  days 
are  sanctified  and  hallowed,  that  is  to  say,  separated  from 
profane  uses,  and  dedicated  not  unto  any  Saint  or  creature, 


*  Hist,  of  the  Articles,  108-114.        \  Principles,  11,  1,  p.  130. 
t  State  of  the  Church,  p.  600.  ||  Joyce,  Sacred  Synods,  480. 
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but  only  nnto  God  and  his  true  worship : — Then,  Be  it 
enacted,  that  all  the  days  hereafter  mentioned  shall  be  kept 
Holy  Days,  and  none  other,  that  is  to  say,  All  Sundays  in 
the  year,  the  Days  of  the  Feasts  of  the  Circumcision  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Epiphany,  of  the  Purification  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  St.  Matthias  the  Apostle,  of  the 
Ascension  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Nativity  of 
St.  John  Baptist,  of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle,  of  St.  James 
the  Apostle,  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle,  of  St.  Mat 
thew  the.  Apostle,  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  of  St. 
Luke  the  Evangelist,  of  St.  Simon  and  Jude  the  Apostles, 
of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle,  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  of 
the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  of  St.  Stephen  the  Martyr,  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  of  Monday 
and  Tuesday  in  Easter  Week,  and  Monday  and  Tuesday  in 
Whitsun  Week ;  and  that  no  other  day  shall  be  kept  Holy 
Day,  or  commanded  to  be  kept,  or  to  abstain  from  lawful 
bodily  labours." 

And  it  is  also  enacted,  "  that  every  Even  or  Day  next 
going  before  any  of  the  aforesaid  days  of  the  Feasts  of 
the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  of  Easter,  of  the  Ascension  of 
our  Lord,  Pentecost,  and  the  Purification  and  Annunciation 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  All  Saints,  and  of  all  the  said 
Feasts  of  the  Apostles  (other  than  that  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  and  Philip  and  Jacob)  shall  be  fasted  and 
commanded  to  be  kept  and  observed,  and  that  none  other 
Even  or  Day  shall  be  commanded  to  be  fasted." 

The  Canons  of  1603  (13,  14,  and  64)  show  the  further 
assent  of  Convocation  to  this  statute. 
§  23.  Remarks       This  closes  the  history  of  Ecclesiastical  and 

on  Edward's     —.      ,.  ,.,...          ..  .  ,  , 

Reign.  Parliamentary  legislation  in  this  memorable 
age.  No  one  can  trace  it  without  a  feeling  of  wonder 
and  reverence  for  so  great  a  work  so  completely  executed. 
A  child  came  to  the  throne,  "  a  godly  and  royal  child,  the 
flower  of  the  Tudor  name,"  and  in  five  years  of  a  reign 
untimely  cropped,  more  was  done  for  the  restoration  of  an 
undefiled  faith,  for  the  removal  of  corruption  and  errors,  for 
release  from  bondage  to  a  power  usurped,  and  bringing 
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back  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  made  all  free,  than  had 
been  accomplished  in  any  age,  by  any  efforts,  since  the 
Council  of  Nice.  A  Liturgy  was  set  forth  meriting  the 
boast  of  Cranmer,  "  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  which  had 
not  the  sanction  of  fifteen  hundred  years  in  the  Church." 
An  Ordinal  was  framed,  built  upon  the  gospel  truth  of 
three  sacred  Orders,  and  the  succession  and  parity  of 
Bishops.  The  observance  of  Holy  Days  was  taught  in 
language  so  devotional,  yet  so  untinged  by  worship  of 
saints,  as  to  escape  the  censure  of  Bucer,  and  obtain  the 
approval  of  Melancton.  The  integrity  and  exclusiveness 
of  the  Service-Books  was  guarded,  not  merely  by  the  com 
mand  to  use  them  solely,  but  by  the  abrogation  of  all  other 
Books  in  which  lurked  the  errors  and  corruptions  the 
Church  meant  to  extirpate.  And,  as  if  crowning  truth  with 
mercy,  there  was  a  repeal  of  that  dark  series  of  statutes 
which  had  dyed  the  Papal  Tiara  in  England  with  the  blood 
of  martyrs. 

The  leading  mind,  the  most  active  laborer  in  this  work, 
was  Archbishop  Cranmer.  The  fanatic  haters  of  the  Church 
of  England  have  united  with  the  fanatic  restorers  of  Eomish 
errors,  to  depreciate  his  services  and  defame  his  character. 
His  vacillations  are  denounced,  and  no  atonement  found  in 
his  vast  unequalled  labors  for  reform.  If  he  faltered  once 
upon  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  succession,  he  had 
before  written  with  power  in  its  support,  and  in  the  Ordinal 
had  re-avowed  his  former  faith.  If  he  joined  in  the 
salutation  of  the  Lady  Jane  as  Queen,  and  in  a  few  days 
bowed  the  knee  to  Mary,  the  leaders  and  people  united 
with  him,  and  civil  war  was  averted.  If  he  recanted  de 
clared  opinions,  under  fierce  torments  and  the  love  of  life, 
that  most  holy  prayer  uttered  by  him  at  his  execution,  and 
the  right  hand  held  in  the  flame,  should  expiate  all.  "  Oh ! 
there  is  more  required  to  make  one  valiant  than  to  call 
Cranmer  coward."*  Let  his  errors  and  weakness  rest  in 
oblivion,  and  let  the  lustre  which  he  shed  upon  the  bigot 

*  Fuller. 
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night  of  England  be  ever  had  in  fresh  remembrance.  When 
King  Henry  gave  for  his  arms  the  pelicans  feeding  their 
young  with  their  blood,  he  prefigured  his  death  and  its  cause. 
§  24.  Act  of  i  By  the  statute  of  1  Mary,  Sess.  2,  cap.  2  (1553), 
Mary,  1553.  ftjj  ^  g^tutes  of  Edward  which  have  been  cited 
were  repealed,  and  it  was  provided  that  all  such  Divine 
Service  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  as  was  most 
commonly  used  in  England  in  the  last  year  of  King  Henry 
VIII.,  should  be  used  through  the  said  Realm  after  the 
20th  of  December  (1553),  and  none  other.* 

By  an  Act  of  1  Philip  and  Mary,  cap.  6,  three  of  the  old 
statutes  for  punishing  Heretics,  which  had  been  repealed  in 
Edward's  time,  were  revived.f 

And  by  another  Act  (1  P.  and  M.,  cap.  8),  all  the  statutes 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  against  the  authority 
of  the  Apostolic  See  of  Borne,  were  repealed. 
§  25.  Act  of  i     Elizabeth  began  her  reign  in  November,  1558, 

Elizabeth.     and  the  firgt  statute  was  <c  An  Act  to  restOre  the 

Crown  its  ancient  jurisdiction  over  the  estate,  ecclesiastical 
and  spiritual,  and  abolishing  all  foreign  powers  repugnant 
to  the  same.  It  repealed  the  Act  of  1  P.  and  M.,  cap.  8,  above 
cited,  annulling  the  Acts  of  Henry  VIII.  against  the  power 
of  Rome.  It  revived  expressly  various  statutes,  among 
them  the  Act  24  Henry  VIII.,  cap.  11,  forbidding  appeals 
to  the  See  of  Rome. 

Then  came  the  Act  for  the  uniformity  of  Com- 

y  16.    Act    of  1  _.  n  •          •        .1         j«n          i  i 

izabeth,  cap.  mon  Prayer   and    service   m   the   Church,   and 


administration  of  the  Sacraments  :  "  Where,  at 
the  death  of  our  late  Sovereign,  Edward  VI.,  there  remained 
one  uniform  order  of  Common  Service  and  Prayer,  and  Ad 
ministration  of  the  Sacraments,  Rites,  and  Ceremonies,  in  the 
Church  of  England,  which  was  set  forth  in  one  Book,  entitled 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  in  the  Church 
of  England,  authorized  by  Act  of  Parliament,  holden  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  our  said  late  Sovereign,  Edward 

*  Statutes  at  Large,  2,  p.  458.     ,  t  Ibid.  472. 
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VI.,  entituled  An  Act,  etc.,  the  which  was  repealed  in  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  our  late  Queen  Mary,  to  the 
great  decay  of  the  honor  of  God,  and  discomfort  to  the 
professors  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  religion.  Be  it  therefore 
enacted,  that  the  said  statute  of  repeal,  and  every  thing 
therein  contained  (only  concerning  the  said  Book,  and  the  Ser 
vice  Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  Rites,  or  Ceremonies, 
contained  or  appointed  in  or  by  the  said  Boole)  shall  be  void 
and  of  none  effect,  from  and  after  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity 
of  John  Baptist,  next  ensuing.  And  the  said  Book,  with  the 
Order  of  Service,  and  the  Administration  of  Sacraments, 
Kites,  and  Ceremonies  (with  the  alterations  and  additions 
therein  added  and  appointed  by  this  statute)  shall  stand  and 
be,  from  and  after  the  said  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  John 
Baptist,  in  full  force  and  effect." 

The  third  section  provided  that  all  Ministers,  in  any 
Cathedral  or  Church,  within  the  Realm,  or  other  the  Queen's 
dominions,  should  be  bounden  to  say  and  use  the  Matins, 
Even  Song,  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Administra 
tion  of  each  of  the  Sacraments,  and  all  the  Common  and 
Open  Prayer  in  such  order  and  form  as  is  contained  in  the 
said  Book  so  authorized  by  Parliament  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
years  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.,  with  one  altera 
tion  and  addition  of  certain  Lessons  to  be  used  on  every  Sunday 
in  the  year,  and  the  form  of  the  Litany  altered  and  corrected, 
and  two  sentences  only  added  to  the  delivery  of  the  Sacrament  to 
the  Communicants,  and  none  other  or  otherwise. 

The  fourth  section  prescribes  penalties  for  refusing  to  use 
such  Book,  and  the  most  explicit  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
any  other  Kite,  Ceremony,  Order,  Form,  or  Manner  of  cele 
brating  the  Lord's  Supper,  Matins,  etc.,  than  is  mentioned 
and  set  forth  in  such  Book. 

The  25th  section  contains  the  celebrated  provision  as  to 
ornaments,  which  is  hereafter  fully  stated.* 

By  the  26th  section,  the  Queen,  by  the  advice  of  the 
Commissioners,  might  ordain  and  publish  such  further  Rites 

*Post,  chap.  ii.  §  47, 
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or  Ceremonies  as  might  be  for  -the  advancement  of  God's 
glory. 

And  by  the  27th,  "all  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances, 
wherein  or  whereby  any  other  Service  Administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  or  Common  Prayer,  is  limited,  established,  or 
set  forth,  to  be  used  within  this  Eealm,  or  any  other  the 
Queen's  dominions  or  countries,  shall  from  henceforth  be 
utterly  void  and  of  none  effect." 

It  appears  that  the  alterations  ratified  by  this  statute 
(which  we  have  seen  were  very  few)  had  not  been  submitted 
to  Convocation.  A  few  divines  had  assisted  in  preparing 
them.* 

Upon  this  statute  and  these  facts  we  observe — 

1.  That  the  repeal  of  the  statute  of  Mary,  so  far  as  it  had 
repealed  the  statute  establishing  the  second  Book  of  Edward, 
revived  that  statute,  and  re-established  that  Book.     Such 
Book  had  received  full  Synodal  sanction  ;  and  the  repeal  of 
Mary's  Act  brought  it  again  into   force  with   the  whole 
authority  of  Church  and  Parliament. 

But  the  alterations  in  the  Book  of  Elizabeth,  not  having 
the  approval  of  Convocation,  were  not  of  lawful  force  then. 

2.  This  (as  we  conceive)  undoubted  illegality  continued 
until  1603,  when  the  whole  Book  was  ratified  by  the  4th,  6th, 
8th,  14th,  36th,  and  80th  of  the  Canons,  then  adopted  by 
Convocation,  t 

3.  Thus    passing    over    entirely    the    alleged   illegality 
of  the  action  of  Convocation  in  the  reign  of  Mary,J  nay, 
conceding  its  legality,  we  have,  in  1603,   at  any  rate,  the 
Book  of   1552   restored  by  Act  of  Convocation  to  its  full 
force,  with  the  few  specified  changes  and  additions  made  by 
the  Act  of  Elizabeth.     Either  the  proceedings  in  Mary's 
reign  did  not  revoke  or  impair  the  clear  Synodal  authority 
given  to  the  Book  of  1552,  or  if  it  did,  then  such  effect  was 

*  Fuller's  Church  History,  ix.  54 ;  Gibson's  Codex,  268-365 ;  Joyce's  Sacred 
Synods,  542  ;  Bulley's  Variations,  Preface,  xii.  Mr.  Bulley  says  there  was  much 
opposition  from  the  Spiritual  peers ;  Mr.  Procter  says  that,  finally,  only  nine 
Bishops  voted  against  the  Act. 

t  See  Joyce,  629  et  seq.  t  Ibid.    . 
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reversed  in  1603,  and  the  Book  revived.  Upon  this  we  may 
rest  with  full  assurance. 

4.  But  the  Book  of  1552  had  recognized  and  adopted  that 
of  1549,  as  explained  and  perfected  ly  it.  So  the  statute  of  5 
and  6  Edward  expressly  declared.  So  Convocation,  in 
adopting  Elizabeth's  Book  adopting  that  of  1552,  plainly 
admitted  and  avowed.  Hence,  the  Book  of  1549  became 
precisely  as  operative  as  it  was  under  the  statute  of  5  and 
6  Edward  and  the  concurrence  of  Convocation  in  that 
Book  of  1552,  save  as  varied  by  the  alterations  of  Eliza 
beth. 

§  27,  Act  of  is  By  the  Act  of  13  Elizabeth,  cap.  12,  "An  Act 
Elizabeth,  cap.  ^  ^  Ministorg  of  the  church  to  be  of  sound 

religion,"  it  was  provided  (§  1)  that  every  person  under 
the  degree  of  a  Bishop,  who  shall  pretend  to  be  a  Priest 
or  Minister  of  God's  Holy  Word  and  Sacraments,  by  reason 
of  any  other  form  of  institution,  consecration,  or  ordaining, 
than  the  form  set  forth  by  Parliament  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward  VI.,  or  now  used  in  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign 
Lady  before  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  next  ensuing,  should 
declare  his  assent  to,  and  subscribe  the  Articles  of  Religion 
(which  only  contain  the  confession  of  a  true  faith  and  the 
doctrine  of  Sacraments),  contained  in  a  Book  entitled,  etc. 

The  Articles  are  those  of  1562. 

By  the  third  section,  no  person  was  to  be  admitted  to 
any  benefice  or  cure  unless  he  was  of  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
and  at  least  a  Deacon ;  and  that  he  shall  first  subscribe  the 
said  Articles,  and  publicly  read  the  same  in  the  parish 
church  of  that  benefice,  with  a  declaration  of  his  unfeigned 
assent  to  the  same. 

And  by  the  fifth  section,  subscription  was  necessary 
before  any  one  could  be  admitted  to  the  office  of  Deacon. 

The  assent  of  Convocation  to  the  Articles  is  found  in  the 
Articles  themselves  as  passed  in  1562  and  1571,  and  in  the 
fifth  Canon  of  1603. 

The  first  section  of  this  statute  gave  rise  to  great  dis 
cussion  as  to  foreign  ordinations.  Upon  the  repeal  of  the 
statute  of  Edward  establishing  the  Ordinal,  Romish  or  din  a- 
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tions  were  resumed.  Some,  who  had  fled  the  realm  on  ac 
count  of  Mary's  persecutions,  joined  the  Reformed  Churches 
abroad,  and  some  received  orders  there,  and,  upon  the  ac 
cession  of  Elizabeth,  returned  to  England. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  the  statute  covered  Romish  ordi 
nations  made  during  Mary's  reign  ;  but  it  was  contended 
that  it  extended  to  Foreign  Ordinations,  and  those  made  in 
Scotland.  The  subject  is  fully  discussed  (post,  chapter  v.  §  4). 
§  as.  The  Thirty-  "We  have  thought  it  most  convenient  to  discuss 

nine  Articles, 

1571.  the  subject  of  the  Articles  in  the  English  and 
our  own  Church  under  one  separate  head.  (See  post,  chap 
ter  vi.) 

In    July,    1603,    James    I.    began  his  reign. 

We   need   but  briefly  notice  the   conference  at 

Hampton  Court,  and  the  changes  proposed  or  made  in  the 

Prayer-Book.      The    revision   in  1662   either   adopted    or 

superseded  them. 

The  petition  of  the  Puritans,  presented  in  March,  1603, 
asked,  among  other  things,  that  the  cross  in  Baptism  be 
taken  away,  interrogatories  to  infants  and  Confirmations  be 
declared  superfluous,  baptism  not  to  be  administered  by  a 
woman,  the  cap  and  surplice  not  to  be  urged,  that  examina 
tion  may  go  before  Communion,  and  that  Ministers  be  not 
charged  to  teach  the  people  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus. 

A  few  of  the  alterations  adopted  may  be  noticed.  The 
Rubric,  before  Private  Baptism,  was  changed  from  "let 
them  that  be  present "  to  "  let  the  lawful  Minister  and 
them  that  be  present." 

The  title  of  the  Confirmation  Office  was — The  Order  of 
Confirmation,  or  Laying  on  of  hands  upon  children  baptized, 
and  able  to  render  an  account  of  their  faith  according  to 
the  Catechism  following.* 

One  transaction  in  this  reign  deserves  a  short  notice.  A 
representation  was  made  by  the  Archbishop,  in  the  name  of 
all  the  Clergy,  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  to 
the  abuse  of  the  writ  of  Prohibition  issued  to  Ecclesiasti- 

*  Trevor's  Two  Convocations ;  Bum's  Ecc.  Law,  2,  p.  24. 
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cal  Courts.  There  were  twenty-six  articles  framed,  com 
plaining  of  the  cases  in  which  the  Judges  had  interfered. 
These  were  framed  upon  the  statute  called  Articuli  Cleri, 
passed  by  Parliament,  A.D.  1315.  The  answers  of  the 
judges  were  somewhat  supercilious.  The  history  is  one 
among  several  instances  of  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  to  free 
themselves  from  temporal  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  matters. 
(See  Codex,  1,  p.  47.) 
§  so.  Act  of  i  By  the  forty-eighth  section  of  the  statute  of 

James  i.  James  J  cap>  25,  the  Act  of  the  first  year  of 
Mary,  entitled  An  Act  for  the  Kepeal  of  Certain  Statutes 
made  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  VI.,  was  to  stand  re 
pealed  and  void. 

Thus  every  imaginable  difficulty  as  to  the  restoration  of 
the  first  Book  of  Edward,  as  modified  by  the  second,  and 
by  that  of  Elizabeth,  was  removed. 

§  31.  canons -of  Historically,  this  would  be  a  proper  place  for 
considering  the  Canons  of  1603.  But  the  pecu 
liar  circumstances  which  bear  upon  the  question  of  their 
influence  in  our  Church  will  enable  us  better  to  appreciate 
them  when  the  general  principles  which  govern  us  are 
understood.  (See  post,  chapter  vii.) 

§  32  Book  of        We  now  reach  the  last  revision  of  the  English 
chMtaII-''66a- Service-Books. 

n  November,  £601,  the  King's  license  had  been  granted 
to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  empowering  his  provincial 
Synod  to  review  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  etc.  The 
Synod  of  Canterbury  met  on  the  21st  of  November  of  that 
year.  Deputies  with  full  power  from  the  Synod  of  York, 
then  also  in  session,  attended,  and  the  review  commenced. 
The  details  of  the  course  pursued,  as  stated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Joyce,*  show  what  great  labor  was  bestowed.  On 
the  20th  of  December,  1661,  the  new  Prayer-Book  was  adop 
ted,  was  subscribed  by  the  two  Metropolitans,  by  twenty 
Bishops,  eighty -four  members  of  the  Lower  House  of  Can 
terbury,  and  the  six  proxies  of  the  Lower  House  of  York. 

*  Sacred  Synods,  p.  709. 
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Mr.  Trevor  states,  that  after  the  two  Provinces  had  thus 
consulted  together,  and  completed  the  review,  they  separa 
ted,  and  subscribed  in  a  distinct  capacity  as  Provincial 
Synods.* 

The  Eevision  was  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1662,  the  Act  of  13  and  14,  Can.  2,  cap.  4, 
was  passed.f  It  was  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  uniformity  of 
public  prayers  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and 
other  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  and  for  the  establishing  the 
form  of  making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons  in  the  Church  of  England." 

It  recites  that,  in  the  first  year  of  the  late  Queen  Eliza 
beth,  there  was  one  uniform  order  of  Common  Service  and 
Prayer,  etc.,  in  the  Church  of  England  compiled  by  the 
Reverend  Bishops  and  Clergy,  set  forth  in  one  Book, 
entitled  "  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  etc.,  and  enjoined 
to  be  used  by  Act  of  Parliament  holden  in  the  first  year  of 
the  said  late  Queen,  entitled  "An  Act,"  etc.  That  the  King 
had  granted  his  commission  under  the  great  seal  to  several 
Bishops  and  other  Divines  to  review  the  said  Book,  and  to 
prepare  such  alterations  and  additions  as  they  thought  fit ; 
that  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York,  being  by  the 
King's  permission  assembled,  he  authorized  their  Presidents 
and  others,  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the  same,  to  review 
the  said  Book  of,  etc.  That  they  have  accordingly  reviewed 
the  said  Book,  and  made  some  alterations  which  they  think 
fit  to  be  inserted  in  the  same,  and  some  additional  prayers 
to  be  used  upon  proper  and  emergent  occasions,  and  have 
exhibited  the  same  to  his  Majesty,  in  writing,  in  one  Book, 
entitled  "The  Book  of,"  etc.  That  his  Majesty  had  ap 
proved  and  allowed  the  same,  and  recommended  to  this 
present  Parliament  that  the  same,  with  the  alterations  and 
additions,  shall  be  the  Book  appointed  to  be  used  in  all 
Churches  and  Chapels  within  the  realm  of  England, 'do 
minion  of  Wales,  and  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  It  was  then 


*  Two  Convocations,  p.  93,  citing  Archbishop  Wake,  App.  158. 
t  Statutes  at  Large,  iii.  224. 
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enacted,  that  all  and  singular  Ministers,  in  any  Cathedral, 
Collegiate,  or  Parish  Church  or  Chapel,  or  other  place  of 
public  worship,  within  the  Kealm  of  England,  dominion  of 
Wales,  and  Town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  shall  be  bound 
to  say  and  use  the  Morning  Prayer,  Evening  Prayer,  cele 
bration  and  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  all 
other,  the  public  and  Common  Prayer,  in  such  order  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  said  Book  annexed,  and  joined  to  this 
present  Act,  and  entitled  "  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  Rites  and  Cere 
monies  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of 
England,  together  ivith  the  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  David,  pointed 
as  they  are  to  be  said  or  sung  in  Churches,  and  the  Form  or 
Manner  of  Making,  Ordaining,  or  Consecrating  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons." 

"And  that  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  therein  con 
tained,  shall,  upon  every  Lord's  Day,  and  upon  all  other 
days  and  occasions,  and  at  the  times  therein  appointed,  be 
openly  and  solemnly  read  by  all  and  every  Minister  or 
Curate,  in  every  Church,  Chapel,  or  place  of  public  worship 
within  this  realm  of  England  and  places  aforesaid." 

The  seventeenth  section  provided  that  no  form  or  order 
of  Common  Prayer,  Administration  of  the  Sacraments, 
Kites,  or  Ceremonies  shall  be  openly  used  in  any  Church, 
Chapel,  or  other  public  place,  or  in  any  College  or  Hall  in 
either  of  the  Universities,  the  Colleges  of  Westminster  ,Win- 
chester,  or  Eton,  or  any  of  them,  other  than  what  is  pre 
scribed  and  appointed  to  be  used  in  and  by  the  said  Book. 

By  the  twenty-seventh  section  the  several  good  laws  and 
statutes  of  the  Realm  which  have  been  formerly  made,  and 
are  now  in  force  for  the  uniformity  of  Prayer  and  Adminis 
tration  of  the  Sacraments  within  this  Realm  of  England, 
and  places  aforesaid,  shall  stand  in  full  force  and  strength 
for  the  establishing  and  confirming  the  said  Book,  entitled 
"  The  Book  of,"  etc.  (title  in  full  as  before),  hereinbefore 
mentioned  to  be  joined  and  annexed  to  this  Act.  v 
§  33^ActQof  The  statute  of  5  Ann,  chap.  5  (1706),  is  the 

'HOG.  n       last  of  the  series  of   these  Acts  of  Uniformity 
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and  for  establishing  a  Liturgy.  It  is  as  follows :  "  Whereas, 
it  is  reasonable  and  necessary  that  the  true  Protestant  Re 
ligion,  professed  and  established  by  law  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Doctrine,  Worship,  Discipline,  and  gov 
ernment  thereof,  should  be  effectually  and  unalterably 
secured.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords, 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  the  Commons  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  that  an  Act  made  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  famous  memory, 
entitled  '  An  Act  for  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  to  be  of 
sound  Religion,'  and  also  an  Act  made  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  late  King  Charles,  entitled  'An  Act  for 
the  Uniformity  of  the  Public  Prayers,  and  Administration  of 
the  Sacraments,  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  and  for 
establishing  the  form  of  making,  ordaining,  and  conse 
crating  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons  in  the  Church  of 
England  (other  than  such  clauses  in  the  said  Acts,  or  either 
of  them,  as  have  been  repealed  or  altered  by  any  subse 
quent  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament)  now  in  force  for  the 
establishment  and  preservation  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  Doctrine,  Worship,  Discipline,  and  Government 
thereof,'  shall  remain  and  be  in  full  force  forever." 
§  34.  General  There  are  some  conclusions  of  importance 
8-  which  this  Review  of  the  History  of  the  Prayer- 
Book  and  other  offices  justifies.  Some  of  them  have  been 
partially  noticed  before. 

1.  When  we  seek  to  determine  what  the  real  English  law 
is,  we  adopt,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  nothing  is 
binding  which  has  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  Church, 
through  its  Convocations.  It  is  the  law  of  the  Church  we 
are  seeking  to  ascertain.  If  Convocation  has  ratified  a  law, 
it  can  lose  none  of  its  force  from  the  fact  that  Convoca 
tion  cannot  be  convened  without  the  King's  license.  The 
necessity  of  such  license  undoubtedly  debars,  and  was 
intended  to  debar,  the  Church  from  the  aid  of  the  State  to 
coerce  obedience,  but  this  cannot  deprive  the  Canons  which 
are  adopted  of  their  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  authority, 
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nor  lessen  their  obligation  on  the  conscience  of  her  mem 
bers. 

53.  It  JH  also  a  wound  conclusion  that  Convocation,  repre 
senting  the  Church,  oould  not  delegate  to  any  one  the  entire 
power  of  legislation.  Orders,  Proclamations,  and  Adver 
tisements,  with  or  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  resting 
on  any  such  delegation,  are  void.  No  Convocation  could 
depute  the  right  and  tho  duty  of  considering  and  judging. 
It  is  a  maxim  of  civil  law,  that  no  one  can  delegate  to 
another  the  execution  of  a  trust  requiring  the  exercise  of 
discretion  and  judgment.  Much  less  can  the  Messengers 
of  religion  confer  the  power  of  framing  rules  for  the  Church, 
iti  matters  purely  spiritual,  upon  Monarch  or  Parliament. 
It  in  no  answer  that  the  Bishops  partake  of  legislative 
power.  They  form  only  a  part  of  Convocation. 

',).  J lore  also  the  remark  applies,  that  the  assent  of  tho 
Church  that  other  bodies  should  prepare  or  declare  laws 
would  not  impair  their  validity,  if  her  consent  is  subse 
quently  obtained  and  announced.  But  their  lawfulness 
depends  upon  that  ratification. 

"We  have  before  stated  a  striking  example  of  the  applica 
tion  of  this  rule,.  The  alterations  in  the  Prayer-Book,  made 
in  the  statute  of  uniformity  of  Elizabeth,  did  not  receive 
Synodal  sanction  until  the  reign  of  James  I.  From  1551) 
to  KJOIf,  those  alterations  were  not  binding.  The  Prayor- 
[f  t""X-  Book  of  1H6U-  remained  unchanged. 

In  this  great  particular,  we  of  the  sister  Church  stand 
extricated  from  the  fetters  of  English  churchmen.  8ir 
Kobort  Phillimore,  while  recognizing  that  Formularies 
declared  by  Parliament  were  binding,  even  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Church,  remarked  that  happily  such  were 
of  rare  occurrence.  Those  rare  cases  we  may  reject  as 
anomalies,  wholly  insufficient  to  mar  tho  sacred  continuity 
of  the  Church  of  England  with  oar  own. 

4.  Adverting  to  tho  loading  principles  of  variation  in  the 
English  Books  and  statutes,  we  conclude — 

That  the  Book  of  1649,  and  tho  Ordinal,  wore  designed 
to  form,  and  did  form,  in  everything  they  covered,  an  entire, 
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complete  system  of  Ritual  law,  comprising  all  that  was 
judged  necessary  or  expedient,  and  inhibiting  everything 
else.  It  was  meant  to  fulfill  the  declaration  in  the  Preface, 
that  the  Curates  shall  need  no  other  books  for  their  ser 
vices  than  thin  book  and  the  Bible. 

Hence  the  Use  of  Sarurn,  and  all  other  Uses  in  the  Realm, 
as  well  as  any  Romish  Ritual,  were  superseded  and  abroga 
ted.  No  provision  in  either  of  them  remained  in  force, 
unless  actually  or  substantially  found  in  this  First  Book. 
In  such  a  case,  the  ancient  rules,  usages,  and  expositions 
might  bo  resorted  to  for  the  removal  of  any  ambiguity. 
Eliminata  consududine  Jtubriva  was  a  maxim  to  bo  appealed  to. 

If  wo  recur  to  the  doctrines  of  civil  courts,  in  similar 
cases,  wo  find  that,  when  a  Legislature  revises  a  previous 
statute,  and  enacts  provisions  upon  a  given  subject,  it  is  not 
only  a  virtual  repeal  of  what  is  inconsistent,  without  express 
words,  but,  in  general,  a  declaration  that  the  whole  of  the 
Legislative  will  is  expressed  on  the  particular  point,  ad  idem. 
Omission  of  the  previous  provisions  upon  the  sarno  point  is 
repeal  or  abrogation.  Legislation  upon  a  subject,  with  the 
certainty  that  previous  legislation  was  in  view,  does  presump 
tively  yet  strongly  indicate  what  is  intended,  and  all  that  is 
intended,  to  be  the  law.  It  excludes  what  is  passed  over. 

With  what  striking  force  does  this  principle  apply  to  the 
First  Book  of  Edward !  Deliberately  reviewing  the  Ser 
vices,  Kites,  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  ;  deliberately 
abolishing  all  former  Uses  or  Service  Books  which  governed 
them  ;  proclaiming  one  body  of  enactments  in  one  book  to 
be  the  exclusive  arid  sufficient  rule  for  the  future  ;  minutely 
specifying  the  Forms,  Actions,  Ceremonies,  and  Articles  for 
the  ministrations,  we  are  presented  with  a  Code,  absolute 
and  comprehensive  upon  these  matters,  and  where  omission 
is  so  plainly  equivalent  to  prohibition,  that  an  exception  can 
only  be  made  out  by  the  plainest  demonstration. 

But  the  exclusiveness  of  this  rule  applies  to  the  First 
Book  only.  As  to  all  the  others,  the  principle  of  continuity 
and  amendment  prevails.  Thus  the  Book  of  1662  is  the 
Book  of  1559,  reacknowledged,  "  with  some  additions  and 
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alterations  to  be  inserted  therein."  The  Book  of  1559  was 
that  of  1552,  with  some  specified  changes,  and  that  of  1552 
was  that  of  1549,  "  explained  and  made  more  perfect."  So 
the  latter  forms  the  primary  and  principal  source  of  our 
judgment ;  and,  except  where  a  provision  entirely  new  has 
been  introduced,  the  expositions  of  that  Book,  the  views  of 
its  framers,  the  contemporaneous  documents,  are  all  of 
moment  for  explanation  and  guidance. 

Again,  what  is  found  in  that  Book,  though  not  repeated 
in  a  succeeding  one,  may  presumptively  be  still  a  rule,  unless 
inconsistent  with  a  later  provision.  For  example,  the  Book 
of  1552  and  that  of  1559  omitted  the  marginal  Rubrics  as  to 
taking  the  Bread  and  Cup  into  the  Minister's  hands ;  yet 
this  was  practised  in  the  interval,  before  the  Book  of  1662 
restored  such  Rubrics. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  so  eminent  a  writer  as  Mr. 
Freeman,  supports  the  views  now  presented.  He  says  :* 
"  As  to  the  first  point  (the  exact  relation  in  which  the  Book  of 
1552  stood  to  that  of  1549),  the  one  decisive  consideration 
by  which  all  minor  doubts  must  be  absolutely  ruled,  is,  that 
the  second  Book  adopted  as  its  basis,  without  any  qualifica 
tion  or  reserve,  the  doctrinal  positions  of  the  First.  The 
statute  by  which  it  was  authorized,  in  a  preamble,  doubtless 
proceeding  from  the  Divines  who  conducted  the  Revision, 
completely  indorsed  the  earlier  Book  in  all  respects,  declar 
ing  it  to  be  a  very  godly  Order,  agreeable  to  the  word  of 
God  and  the  Primitive  Church.  This  commendation,  it  has 
been  well  observed,t  is  given  without  abatement.  There  is 
no  stroke  of  censure,  no  charge  of  superstition,  no  blemish 
either  in  respect  to  doctrine  or  ceremonial  thrown  upon  it. 
Whatever  expressions,  therefore,  may  have  been  withdrawn 
or  modified  in  the  Second  Book,  we  are  absolutely  precluded 
from  interpreting  this  as  a  contravention  or  abandonment  of 
any  doctrine  contained  in  the  First.  Whatever  in  it  is  ambig 
uous  must  be  interpreted — whatever  is  wanting  must  be  sup- 


*  Principles  of  Divine  Service,  Vol.  11,  Part  1,  p.  123. 
t  By  Collier;  Hist.,  p.  320. 
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plied,  by  reference  to  the  mind  and  contents  of  the  offices  as 
originally  revised.  There  is  in  reality  no  escape  from  this 
conclusion." 

And  this  historical  review  proves  the  flippancy  and  falsity 
of  those  who  speak  of  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  as  a  Parliamentary  religion.  The  recklessness  with 
which  it  has  been  asserted  by  Roman,  and  echoed  by  Puri 
tan,  foes  of  the  Church,  that  Convocation  had  little  agency  in 
framing  the  Great  Formularies  of  the  Faith  set  forth  at  the 
Eeformation,  is  exposed  and  refuted  by  the  most  convincing 
evidence.  The  Order  for  administering  both  kinds  to  the 
Laity,  the  Catechism,  the  Ordinal,  the  Homilies,  and,  above 
all,  the  Book  of  1549,  the  grand  corner-stone  of  the  Refor 
mation,  were  the  immediate  work  of  the  Church  through 
her  clergy.  The  Book  of  1552  sprang  from  or  was  sanc 
tioned  by  Convocation.  The  Book  of  1559  received  its 
assent ;  and  that  of  1662  was  prepared  in  Convocation,  sub 
scribed  by  its  members,  and  brought  to  Parliament  for  civil 
ratification  and  enforcement.  Popery  and  Radicalism  have 
in  this  point  united  in  defamatory  falsehood. 

Thus  fashioned,  restored,  and  purified,  stood  the  Church 
of  England,  when  the  gates  of  a  new  world  were  opened  for 
the  spread  of  her  true  and  undefiled  faith.  The  priceless 
gifts  of  an  open  Bible,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
Articles  of  Faith,  accompanied  and  hallowed  her  grand  insti 
tutions  of  civil  liberty.  There  is  no  man  of  piety  or  sense 
in  the  land  who  should  not  yield  his  heartfelt  assent  to  the 
language  of  Charles  I.  to  his  son :  "  I  do  beseech  you,  as 
your  Father  and  your  King,  that  you  never  suffer  your  heart 
to  receive  the  least  check  against,  or  disaffection  from,  the 
true  religion  established  in  the  Church  of  England.  It 
keeps  the  middle  way  between  the  pomp  of  superstitious 
tyranny  and  the  meanness  of  fanatic  anarchy.  In  this  I 
charge  you  to  persevere,  as  coming  nearest  to  God's  word  for 
doctrine,  and  to  the  primitive  examples  for  government." 
§  35.  The  colo-  The  law  which  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
rch"  land  formed  the  law  for  the  members  of  that 
Church  in  every  Colony  of  England.  They  who  were  mem- 
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bers  of  that  Church,  when  they  came  to  this  land,  brought 
with  them,  and  they  joined  it  in  a  Colony,  adopted,  the  doc 
trine  and  discipline  of  the  English  Church. 

We  do  not  mean,  that  such  Church  as  an  Establishment, 
with  the  statutes  of  Uniformity,  as  relieved  by  the  statutes  of 
Toleration,  governed  in  the  Colonies.  But  our  proposition 
is,  that  all  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Colonies  were  controlled  by  the  Ritual  law  of  the  Church 
in  England,  except  in  cases  where  it  was  plainly  inapplica 
ble.  Much  of  Ecclesiastical  law,  in  its  wide  sense,  was  of 
such  a  character,  but  we  doubt  if  there  are  any  cases  in 
which  the  Ritual  Law  proper  would  be  so. 

In  Hoffman's  Law  of  the  Church  (pp.  16-30)  will  be  found 
a  collection  of  documents  showing  the  position  and  regula 
tions  of  the  Church  and  its  Ministers  in  the  Colonies.  We 
cite  but  one,  as  we  believe  very  little  difference  of  opinion 
exists  upon  this  head.  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Fundamental  Arti 
cles  for  the  Church  of  South  Carolina,  says :  "  That  the 
religion  of  the  Church  of  England,  being  the  only  true  and 
orthodox,  and  the  National  religion  of  all  the  King's  domin 
ions,  was  also  that  of  Carolina,  yet  the  Ministers'  mainte 
nance  was  to  be  by  Act  of  Parliament." 

And  by  the  97th  Article,  indulgence  to  form  congrega 
tions  and  churches  was  accorded  to  all. 

Several  of  the  assemblies,  by  special  acts,  raised  a  main 
tenance  for  Ministers  of  the  Church  by  a  general  tax.  In 
some  colonies,  uniformity  of  worship  according  to  that  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  ordination  by  a  Bishop,  was 
expressly  prescribed. 

But  enough  is  quoted  to  justify  our  proposition,  that,  for 
members  of  the  Church  in  the  Colonies,  the  Ritual  law  of 
England  formed  their  law. 

§  36.  After  1776      The  evidence  of  the  recognition  of  this  prin- 
7b9'  ciple  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
before  the  Convention  of  1789,  is  abundant. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  Convention  of  Yirginia 
altered  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  accommo 
date  it  to  the  change  of  affairs.  The  resolution  closed 
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thus  :  "  Let  every  other  sentence  of  the  Litany  be  retained, 
without  any  alteration  except  the  above  sentences."  In 
1785,  it  was  declared,  that  the  Litany  of  the  Church  of 
England  should  be  retained,  with  such  alterations  only  as 
had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  American  Be  volution." 

In  Maryland,  in  1783,  the  Convention  declared  :  "  As  it 
is  the  right,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of  this  Church  (when 
duly  organized  and  represented  in  a  Synod  or  Convention 
of  the  different  orders  of  her  Ministers  and  people,)  to 
revise  her  Liturgy,  Forms  of  Prayer,  and  Public  Worship,  in 
order  to  adapt  the  same  to  the  late  Revolution,  and  other 
local  circumstances  of  America  ;  which,  it  is  conceived,  may 
be  done  without  any  other  departure  from  the  venerable 
order  and  beautiful  forms  of  worship  of  the  Church  from 
which  we  sprung,  than  may  be  found  expedient  in  the  change 
of  our  situation  from  a  daughter  to  a  sister  Church." 

And  in  the  Vestry  Act  of  1798,  the  Church  of  England 
was  recognized  as  having  been  the  same  as  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  Maryland. 

In  South  Carolina,  in  May,  1786,  it  was  declared  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  should  be  maintained,  as  now  professed 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  uniformity  of  worship  be  con 
tinued,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  said  Church. 

In  Pennsylvania,  by. the  Fundamental  Articles  of  1784,  it 
was  set  forth  that  the  Church  shall  maintain  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  as  now  held  by  the  Church  of  England,  and 
shall  adhere  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  said  Church,  as  far  as  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Con 
stitution  of  the  State. 

The  third  Article  adopted  by  the  Clergy  of  Massachusetts, 
in  1784,  was  in  nearly  the  identical  language  as  that  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Convention  of  New  Jersey,  in  May,  1786,  requested 
the  General  Convention  to  "  revise  their  proceedings,  and 
remove  every  cause  that  may  have  excited  any  fear,  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  has  any  intention 
or  desire  essentially  to  depart,  either  in  doctrine  or  disci 
pline,  from  the  Church  of  England." 
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Bishop  Jarvis,  of  Connecticut,  writing  in  May,  1786,  says  : 
"  In  the  planting  and  growth  of  the  Church  in  America,  I 
have  always  understood  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
propagated  and  enlarged."  He  recommended  that  the 
Bishop  call  a  Convocation,  in  which  it  should  be  moved  that 
we  adopt  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  entire,  ex 
cept  the  Prayers  for  the  State,  and  the  offices  appointed 
for  State  Days,  or  with  some  abbreviations,  and  that  some 
particular  Prayers  be  added. 

In  October,  1784,  a  number  of  Clergymen  from  the  States 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Penn 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Yirginia,  met  in  New 
York,  and  adopted  a  series  of  Articles  to  be  recommended 
to  the  Church.  The  first  was,  "  that  there  should  be  a 
General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America;"  and  the  fourth,  "  that  the 
said  Church  shall  maintain  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as 
now  held  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  shall  adhere  to 
the  Liturgy  of  the  said  Church,  as  far  as  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  Constitutions  of  the 
respective  States." 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  statement  that  the 
Clergy  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  were  present  at 
this  meeting.* 

There  was  a  recommendation  that  Deputies  should  meet 
in  Philadelphia  on  Tuesday  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael. 
On  the  27th  of  September,  1785,  Deputies  from 
1785.  -Proposed  seven  States  met.  The  Fourth  Article,  above 
cited,  being  read,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to 
report  such  alterations  in  the  Liturgy  as  should  render  it 
consistent  with  the  American  Eevolution,  and  the  Constitu 
tions  of  the  States,  and  such  further  alterations  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable.  (Hawks  and  Perry,  18. ) 

On  the  1st  of  October,  the  Committee  reported  that  they 
had  made  a  draft  of  the  alterations  proposed  in  the 
Liturgy,  and  also  a  draft  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Constitution ; 

*  See  "  A  Voice  from  Connecticut,"  p.  24,  n. 
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that  they  had  under  consideration  the  further  altera 
tions  proposed  in  the  Liturgy,  and  were  ready  to  report  in 
part. 

The  consideration  of  the  changes  for  conformity  to  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  and  Constitutions  of  the  States 
was  separate  from  that  of  the  other  alterations.  They  were 
discussed  from  time  to  time.  On  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  Octo 
ber,  the  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  was  agreed  upon.  On  the 
5th  of  October,  it  was  ordered  that  the  transcribed  copy  of  the 
alterations  in  the  Liturgy,  to  render  it  consistent  with  the 
American  Revolution  and  Constitutions  of  the  States,  "be 
read  and  considered  by  paragraphs,  which  being  done,  it  was 
resolved :  That  the  Liturgy  shall  be  used  in  this  Church  as 
accommodated  to  the  Revolution,  agreeably  to  the  altera 
tions  now  approved  of  and  ratified  by  this  Convention." 

The  Fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution  was  explicit.  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Administration  of  the  Sa 
craments  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  according  to 
the  use  of  the  Church  of  England,  shall  be  continued  to  be 
used  in  this  Church,  as  the  same  is  altered  by  this  Conven 
tion  in  a  certain  Instrument  of  writing  passed  by  their 
authority,  entitled  "  Alterations  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Pro 
testant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  order  to  render  the  same  conformable  to  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  Constitutions  of  the  respective  States." 

The  Ninth  Article  provided,  "  Whereas  it  hath  been  repre 
sented  to  be  the  desire  of  the  Church  in  these  States,  that 
there  be  further  alterations  in  the  Liturgy  than  such  as  were 
made  necessary  by  the  American  Revolution — Therefore  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacra 
ments  according  to  the  Use  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
altered  by  an  instrument  in  writing,  passed  by  the  authority 
of  this  Convention,  entitled  '  Alterations  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,'  etc.,  proposed  and'  recommended  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Ameri 
ca,  shall  be  used  in  this  Church,  tvhen  the  same  shall  have 
been  ratified  by  the  Conventions  who  have  respectively  sent 
Deputies  to  this  General  Convention." 
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In  the  Convention  of  1786,  the  Ninth  Article  was  amend 
ed.  It  then  read — "  The  Book  of  "  etc.  "  may  be  used  by  this 
Church  in  such  of  the  States  as  have  adopted,  or  may 
adopt,  the  same  in  their  particular  Conventions,  until  fur 
ther  provision  is  made  in  the  case  by  the  first  General  Con 
vention  which  shall  assemble  with  sufficient  powers  to 
ratify  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  the  Church  in  these 
States." 

These  proposed  alterations  are  to  be  found  in  Hawks  and 
Perry's  Journal,  Vol.  L,  p.  483.  Some  few  may  be  noticed. 

The  Article  in  the  Creed,  "  He  descended  into  hell,"  was 
omitted.  The  Athanasian  and  Nicene  Creeds  were  left  out. 
The  form  in  the  Kubric  before  the  Absolution  was,  "  turning 
to  the  people  shall  sa}',"  instead  of  "  shall  pronounce  this 
absolution."  Changes  were  made  in  the  Baptismal  office. 
Among  them," the  clause,  "  Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved,"  etc., 
was  omitted.  "  We  yield  Thee  hearty  thanks,"  etc.,  was 
altered  to  "  Receive  this  infant  as  thine  old  child  by  Bap 
tism  ;  incorporate  him,"  etc. 

We  see   that  the  sanction   of  the  proposed  change  was 
to  rest  with  the  several  Conventions,  and,  if  approved,  would 
' ,.;,,  be  in  Hfewaa  only  until  a  General  Convention  matured  and 
established  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

In  New  York,  the  Convention  of  1786  postponed  the  con 
sideration  of  the  subject  to  a  future  day.  (Journal,  p.  9.) 
In  1787,  it  was  resolved,  that  until  the  General  Convention 
should  act,  the  respective  Congregations  might  use  the  new 
form  or  the  old  as  they  respectively  thought  proper.  (Jour 
nal,  p.  17.) 

No  Convention  of  the  Church  in  New  England  adopted  it. 
The  Convention  of  New  Jersey  rejected  it.  No  action  was 
had  in  Delaware.  In  Virginia  it  was  approved  by  a  vote  of 
32  to  20,  with  an  omission  of  the  Eubric  before  the  Com 
munion  Office.* 

A  Convention  of  Maryland  substantially  approved  of  the 
alterations,  requesting  certain  changes  to  be  introduced.t 

*  Hawks,  6,  192.  t  Ibid.,  2,  397. 
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In  Pennsylvania,  in  May,  1786,  a  Committee  was  ap 
pointed  to  consider  the  proposed  Book,  and  report  to  the 
Convention.  The  Report  (which  was  adopted)  contained 
instructions  to  the  Deputies  to  propose  five  amendments, 
some  relating  to  the  Nicene  Creed  being  introduced  into  the 
Offices.  I  do  not  find  any  resolution  to  use  the  Book  in  the 
interim,  but  am  inclined  to  think  the  matter  was  left  unset 
tled  until  the  suggested  amendments  should  be  disposed  of. 

Thus  of  the  seven  States  represented  in  the  Conventions 
of  1785  and  1786,  three  did  not  ratify  the  changes,  the  per 
mission  of  New  York  not  being  an  adoption  ;  and,  as  to  one, 
the  probability  is,  the  Book  was  not  ratified. 

Then,  in  1789  (October),  the  work  of  Revision  was  com 
pleted.  Every  important  point  of  the  Offices  was  acted 
upon  deliberately.  For  example,  on  the  12th  of  October, 
the  House  of  Bishops  took  up  the  Form  of  the  Public  Bap 
tism  of  Infants,  altered  it,  and  sent  it  to  the  other  House. 
There  it  was  amended.  The  amendments  were  returned, 
and  concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Bishops. 

No  proposition  can  be  clearer  than  this — that  by  such 
revision,  the  portions  of  the  Proposed  Book  not  retained 
were  condemned  by  the  Church.  "We  have  not  only  the 
necessary  conclusion  that  the  Bishops,  White  and  Seabury, 
concurred  in  the  result,  but  Bishop  White  bears  testimony 
to  the  harmony  of  their  discussions  and  the  Christian  tem 
per  of  Bishop  Seabury.  While  recording  some  important 
differences  between  them,  he  says,  that  in  the  Occasional 
Services,  there  was  so  little  difference  of  opinion,  that  noth 
ing  interesting  is  recollected.* 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  that  even  the  meek  Bishop 
White,  if  he  had  been  overborne  by  the  imperious  will  of 
Bishop  Seabury,  would,  years  after,  record  with  tender 
memory  their  intercourse  upon  these  subjects.t 
§  38.  Action  of  In  June,  1786,  a  Convention  met,  when  an 
Ecclesiastical  Constitution  was  adopted,  the 


*  Memoirs,  p.  149-155. 

t  This  was  intimated  in  a  Church  newspaper. 
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Fourth  Article   of  which  is  before   copied ;    and  also   the 
Ninth  Article  of  1785,  as  amended.     (Ante,  §  37.) 

And  it  was  thus  recognized  that  a  full  Liturgy  could  only 
be  obligatory  upon  the  whole  Church,  when  a  General  Con 
vention  should  settle  it,  and  that  such  authoritative  Conven 
tion  could  not  exist  until  Bishops  were  in  the  Church.  In  the 
interim,  the  English  Service-Book,  with  certain  changes,  was 
recommended,  with  the  continued  avowal  that  the  Liturgy 
according  to  the  Use  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  the 
Liturgy  of  the  existing  Church,  except  as  necessarily 
varied."x" 
§  39.  Action  On  the  29th  of  September,  1789,  the  General 

of  1789.  Convention  met ;  and,  on  the  3d  of  October,  a 
Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Lower  House  to  pre 
pare  a  Calendar,  Tables  of  Lessons,  Collects,  Epistles, 
and  Gospels ;  another  for  Morning  and  Evening  Service ; 
another  for  the  Litany,  with  Occasional  Prayers  and  Thanks 
givings  ;  and  another  for  An  Order  for  the  Administration  of 
the  Holy  Communion. 

The  reports  of  these  Committees  were  discussed  from 
time  to  time,  adopted  in  full,  or  with  Alterations,  and  sent 
to  the  House  of  Bishops.  Some  offices,  among  them  the 
Burial  Service,  were  suggested  by  the  latter  House. 

All  the  offices  being  completed  and  agreed  upon,  a  Pre 
face  and  Table  of  Contents  were  adopted.  Bishop  White 
had  suggested  to  his  associate,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Smith,  a  long 
Preface  specifying  the  Alterations  and  the  reasons  for 
them.  Dr.  Smith  proposed  one,  which  was  fully  approved 
by  Bishop  White,  was  prefixed  to  the  former  Book,  and 
was  the  same  as  the  present  Preface  to  our  Book  of  1789.t 
That  Preface,  after  premising  "  that  everything  not  belong 
ing  to  doctrine  does  belong  to  discipline,"  and  affirming  the 
right  of  each  Church  to  amend  and  vary  those  forms  and 
usages  which  pertain  to  the  latter,  quotes  the  Preface  to 
the  English  Book  as  sanctioning  this  declaration ;  and 


*  See  the  Alterations,  Hawks  and  Perry,  I.,  480-495. 
t  See  Journals,  Hawks  and  Perry,  Vol.  I.,  514,  535-537. 
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then  proceeds — "  The  same  Church  hath  not  only  in  her 
Preface,  but  likewise  in  her  Articles  and  Homilies,  declared 
the  necessity  and  expediency  of  occasional  alterations  and 
amendments  in  her  Forms  of  Public  Worship,  and  we  find, 
accordingly,"  that  "  seeking  to  keep  the  happy  mean  be 
tween  too  much  stiffness  in  refusing,  and  too  much  easiness 
in  admitting,  variations  in  things  once  advisedly  estab 
lished,  she  hath,  in  the  reign  of  several  Princes,  since  the 
first  compiling  of  her  Liturgy  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI., 
upon  just  and  weighty  considerations  her  thereunto  moving, 
yielded  to  make  such  alterations  in  some  particulars,  as 
in  their  respective  times  were  thought  convenient ;  yet  so, 
as  that  the  main  body  and  essential  parts  of  the  same  (as 
well  in  the  chiefest  materials  as  in  the  frame  and  order 
thereof)  have  still  been  continued  firm  and  unshaken." 

This  passage  is  from  the  Preface  to  the  Book  of  1662. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  English  Church  and  our  own  dis 
tinctly  resort  to  and  recognize  the  First  Book  of  Edward  as 
the  foundation  of  the  Liturgy,  in  which  the  Church  had 
sometimes  yielded  to  make  alterations ;  and  again,  our 
Preface  declares,  "  It  seems  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all 
the  different  alterations  and  amendments.  They  will  ap 
pear,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  reasons  of  them  also,  upon 
a  comparison  of  this  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
of  the  Church  of  England.  In  which  it  will  also  appear 
that  this  Church  is  far  from  intending  to  depart  from  the 
Church  of  England  in  any  essential  point  of  doctrine,  dis 
cipline,  or  worship,  or  further  than  local  circumstances 
require." 

No  rule  in  the  construction  of  instruments  is  better 
settled,  than  that  which  teaches  us  to  resort  to  the  views 
and  statements  of  the  framers  of  a  law  for  its  exposition. 
The  Eev.  Dr.  White,  and  the  Eev.  William  Smith  of  Mary 
land,  were  the  principal  parties  who  prepared  the  Proposed 
Book,  and  Bishops  White  and  Seabury  formed  the  House 
of  Bishops  which  united  in  framing  the  Book  of  1789. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  White  and  the  Eev.  Dr.  Smith  united  in 
the  answer  of  the  Convocation  of  1786  to  the  Archbishops 
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and  Bishops  of  England,  in  which  the  whole  Church  said : 
"  We  are  unanimous  and  explicit  in  assuring  your  Lord 
ships  that  we  neither  have  departed,  nor  propose  to  depart, 
from  the  doctrines  of  your  Church.  We  have  retained  the 
same  discipline  and  forms  of  Worship,  as  far  as  was  con 
sistent  with  our  Civil  Constitutions ;  and  we  have  made  no 
omissions  or  alterations  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
but  such  as  that  consideration  prescribed,  and  such  as 
were  calculated  to  remove  objections  which  it  seemed  more 
conducive  to  union  and  general  content  to  obviate"  than  to 
dispute." 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Smith  was,  as  before  stated,  the  author  of 
the  Preface  of  the  Prayer-Book.  He  says :  "  Enclosed 
you  have  my  Essay  of  a  Preface.  The  Preface  or  address, 
which  was  a  matter  particularly  entrusted  to  the  Committee, 
I  have  ever  considered  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Of  this 
the  Church  was  sensible  in  Charles  the  Second's  time  on  the 
last  review,  when  they  wrote  their  several  Prefaces.  I  have, 
therefore,  interwoven  much  of  that  Preface,  and,  rather  than 
set  forth  what  we  have  done  ourselves  (which  indeed  is  but 
little),  have  given  an  account  of  what  the  wisest  and  best 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  have  long  wished  to 
have  done,  in  order  to  show  that  we  are  not  pretending  to 
be  leaders  in  Reformation,  but  follow  them  and  remain  con 
nected  with  them."  * 

With  respect  to  Bishop  Seabury,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to 
the  action  in  Connecticut,  where  the  Order  of  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer,  and  the  Litany,  were  continued  as  they 
were  in  1662,  omitting  the  State  Prayers.  In  1786  the 
Bishop,  in  Convocation,  set  forth  a  Communion  Service 
modelled  on  that  of  1549.f 

From  the  letter  (as  we  assume)  of  Bishop  Jarvis  to  C.  J. 
Stuart,  it  appears  that  Bishop  Seabury  advocated  a  change 
in  the  Communion  Office,  and  the  addition  of  some  occa 
sional  prayers.  In  all  other  particulars  he  strenuously 
opposed  even  such  alterations  as  were  merely  verbal.:): 

*  Hawks  and  Perry,  I.  p.  535.  J  Ibid.,  p.  25,  26. 

t  "Voice  from  Connecticut,"  p.  25. 
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At  a  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  held  at  Newtown,  in  Sep 
tember,  1790,  on  ratifying  the  Acts  of  the  Proctors  at  the 
Convention  of  1789,  it  was  agreed  that,  in  the  use  of  the 
New  Prayer-Book,  we  be  as  uniform  as  possible,  and,  for  that 
purpose,  that  we  approach  as  near  the  Old  Liturgy  as  a 
compliance  with  the  Rubrics  of  the  New  will  allow.  "  Thus 
did  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  Connecticut  in  the  very  Act 
by  which  they  received  the  New  Prayer-Book,  establish,  as 
a  fundamental  rule  of  uniformity,  that,  in  all  the  Rubrics 
which  allow  a  diversity  of  practice,  the  Old  or  English 
Prayer-Book  should  constitute  the  usage  or  observance 
of  the  Diocese."* 

And,  as  to  the  opinions  of  Bishop  White,  they  are  uniform 
and  decided,  that  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  other 
Offices  are  the  English  Books  revised  and  altered,  remain 
ing  in  force  except  as  expressly,  or  by  necessity,  varied. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Church  (p.  224),  the  Bishop  says : 
"  From  the  beginning  of  the  organizing  of  the  Church,  this 
principle  has  prevailed.  It  tends  to  check  the  spirit  of  in 
novation  on  any  essential  point  of  doctrine,  because,  if  such 
a  matter  should  be  attempted,  the  original  standard  will  be 
appealed  to.  It  need  not  hinder  alterations  in  less  import 
ant  matters,  because,  notwithstanding  the  parentage  gloried 
in  by  us,  we  are  an  independent  Church,  and  so  acknowledged 
by  that  from  which  we  plead  to  have  descended.  And, 
principally,  regard  is  here  had  to  there  being  a  fence  to  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  prevalent  in  the  days  of  Edward  VI." 

"  The  principle  contended  for  cannot  be  understood  with 
out  remarking  the  distinction  between  a  sameness  of  two 
Churches  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship,  and  their 
identity  in  a  Corporate  capacity."  He  cites,  as  an  example, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  relation  to  that  of  England,  in 
the  days  of  James  I.  and  Charles  II. 

"  If  ever  there  should  be  a  surrender  of  these  evangelical 
truths,  which  are  not  only  affirmed  in  the  thirty-nine  Arti 
cles,  but  pervade  the  services,  and  are  generally  understood 

*  "  Voice  from  Connecticut,"  p.  27. 
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to  be  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  [Reformation,  the  fall  of 
the  Church  may  be  counted  on ;  and,  because  of  such  a 
change,  ought  not  to  be  regretted." 

And  the  House  of  Bishops  and  House  of  Deputies,  in 
the  year  1814,  united  in  the  following  declaration  :  "  It 
having  been  credibly  stated  to  the  House  of  Bishops  that, 
on  questions  in  reference  to  property  devised  before  the 
Kevolution  to  congregations  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  to  uses  connected  with  the  same,  some  doubts 
have  been  entertained  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  body 
to  which  the  two  names  have  been  applied,  the  House  thinks 
it  expedient  to  make  the  declaration, — That  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  the 
same  body  heretofore  known  in  these  States  by  the  name  of 
the  Church  of  England, — the  change  of  name,  although  not  of 
religious  principle,  in  doctrine,  or  in  ivorship,  or  in  discipline, 
being  induced,  by  a  characteristic  of  the  Church  of  England, 
supposing  the  independence  of  Christian  Churches  under 
the  different  sovereignties  to  which  their  allegiance  in  civil 
concerns  belongs.  But  that,  when  the  severance  alluded  to 
took  place,  and  ever  since,  she  conceived  herself  as  pro 
fessing  and  acting  upon  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  is  evident  from  the  organization  of  our  Conven 
tions,  and  from  their  subsequent  proceedings." 

It  has  been  urged  that  this  Declaration  cannot  constitute 
a  law.  It  is  not  relied  upon  as  the  enactment  of  a  law.  It 
is  referred  to  as  the  highest  evidence  of  what  the  body  in 
which  Legislative  power  exists  thought  was  the  law.  It 
was  the  renewal,  by  the  whole  Church,  through  her  full 
representative  organ,  of  the  solemn  avowal,  oft  before  an 
nounced,  that  we  are  one  with  the  Church  of  England ;  one 
in  faith,  one  in  orders,  one  in  worship,  and  one  in  discipline, 
with  no  severance  but  what  has  sprung  from  substituted 
political  relations.  In  this  great  truth,  this  living  principle, 
we  have  the  source  of  stability,  the  mother  of  quietness,  the 
sure  light  to  our  feet  in  the  search  for  truth. 

We   have   been   communing  with    the   Confessors   and 
Martyrs  of  the  Keforrnation  of  England,  and  with  our  own 
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fathers,  who  were  imbued  with  their  principles,  partook  of 
their  sanctity,  and  brightened  the  links  of  that  unity  which 
brings  us  to  bow  together  at  the  same  altar  of  sacred  truth. 
The  heavenly  grace,  the  gospel-born  faith  of  the  most 
godly  daughter  of  the  Reformation  is  ours  by  descent. 
Deep  should  be  our  gratitude  to  those  who  guarded  this 
goodly  heritage  from  spoil,  nay,  who,  changing  it  with 
solemn  reverence,  as  if  touching  the  ark  of  the  law,  made 
it  yet  more  perfect  by  making  it  still  more  primitive. 

"  Patriots,  informed  with  apostolic  light, 

Were  they,  who,  when  their  country  had  been  freed, 
Bowing  with  reverence  to  the  ancient  creed, 
Fixed  on  the  frame  of  England's  Church  their  sight, 
And  sought  in  filial  love  to  re-unite 
What  force  had  severed." 

(  Wordsworth.) 
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ACTION    OP   1868    AND    1871. 

§40.  Action  in      The  proceedings  in  the  General  Convention 

16(58,  i87i.  Q£  1868  au(j  1871  may  properly  be  noticed  here. 
The  Committee  on  Canons  in  1868  concluded  a  majority 
report  as  follows  :  "  That,  in  the  avoidance  of  the  dangers  of 
lawlessness  and  irreverence  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  ex 
travagance  and  superstition  on  the  other,  the  preservation  of 
doctrine  from  peril  of  intentional  or  unintentional  change, 
require  from  all  ministers  of  this  Church,  celebrating  divine 
service  in  churches  or  other  established  places  of  public 
worship,  a  conscientious,  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  steadfast, 
adherence  to  such  vestments,  ceremonies,  practices,  and  or- 
nainerits  as,  by  reason  of  long  continuance,  or  by  authority, 
are  recognized  as  properly  belonging  to  this  Church,  avoid 
ing  errors  either  by  excess  or  defect ;  and  further,  that  in  all 
matters  doubtful,  for  the  avoidance  of  unseemly  disputes  and 
contradictory  practices,  which  tend  neither  to  good  name  nor 
to  godliness,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Ordinary,  and 
no  changes  should  be  made  against  the  godly  council  and 
judgment  of  the  Bishop." 

The  minority  report,  differing  little  in  principle,  recom 
mended  specifically  some  regulations  thus  :  "  That  none 
other  than  the  clerical  habits  known  to  our  Fathers  and  re 
ferred  to  by  the  House  of  Bishops  at  the  General  Conven 
tion  of  1814,  as  appropriate  to  ministers  officiating  in  the 
congregation,  bands,  gowns,  and  surplices,  with  their  custom 
ary  appendages,  cassocks,  and  black  stoles,  be  provided.*' 

"  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Convention,  the  burning  of 
lights  in  the  order  of  the  Holy  Communion,  the  burning  of 
incense,  reverences  to  the  Holy  Table,  or  to  the  elements, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  (except  when  prescribed  in  the 
Rubric),  in  and  during  divine  service  or  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  are  innovations  on  our  mode  of  conduct 
ing  public  worship,  offend  against  the  common  order  of  the 
Church/'  etc. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  resulted  in  the  ap- 
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pointment  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  to  con 
sider  whether  any  additional  provision  for  uniformity  in 
matters  of  Eitual,  by  canon  or  otherwise,  is  practicable  and 
expedient,  and  to  report  at  the  next  Convention. 

That  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Bishops  of  Delaware, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Khode  Island,  and  Pittsburg, 
made  a  report  in  1871,  concluding  as  follows  : 

OF     RITUAL. 

The  Committee  report  the  following  as  the  matters  upon 
which  they  respectfully  recommend  legislation  : 

1.  They  recommend  that  certain  acts  in  the  administra 
tion  of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  on  other  occasions  of 
public  worship  hereinafter  enumerated,  be  prohibited  by 
Canon,  to  wit : 

First.  The  use  of  incense. 

Second.  Placing  or  retaining  a  crucifix  in  any  part  of  tlje 
church. 

Third.  Carrying  a  cross  in  procession  in  the  church. 

Fourth.  The  use  of  lights  on  or  about  the  Holy  Table 
except  when  necessary. 

Fifth.  The  elevation  of  the  elements  in  the  Holy  Com 
munion  in  such  manner  as  to  expose  them  to  the  view  of  the 
people  as  objects  toward  which  adoration  is  to  be  made,  in 
or  after  the  Prayer  of  Consecration,  or  in  the  act  of  admin 
istering  them,  or  in  conveying  them  to  or  from  the  commu 
nicants. 

Sixth.  The  mixing  of  water  with  the  wine  as  a  part  of  the 
service,  or  in  presence  of  the  congregation. 

Seventh.  The  washing  of  the  priest's  hands  or  the  ablu 
tion  of  the  vessels  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation. 

Eighth.  Bowings,  crossings,  genuflexions,  prostrations, 
reverences,  bowing  down  upon  or  kissing  the  Holy  Table, 
and  kneeling,  except  as  allowed,  provided  for  or  directed  by 
rubric  or  canon  ;  it  being  provided  that  reverence  at  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  not  intended  to 
be  disallowed  ;  and  it  being  further  provided  that  private, 
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personal  devotion  before  or  after  official  ministration  is  not 
to  be  understood  to  include  or  justify  any  of  the  acts  pro 
hibited. 

Ninth.  The  celebration  or  receiving  of  the  Holy  Com 
munion  by  any  Bishop  or  priest  when  no  person  receives 
with  him. 

Tenth.  Employing  or  permitting  any  person  or  persons 
not  in  the  Holy  Orders  to  assist  the  minister  in  any 
part  of  the  Order  for  the  Administration  of  the  Holy 
Communion. 

Eleventh.  Using  at  any  administration  of  the  Holy  Com 
munion  any  prayers,  collects,  gospels,  or  epistles  other  than 
those  provided  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  under 
§  xiv.  of  canon  13,  of  title  1  of  the  Digest. 

They  further  recommend  here  : 

First.  That  no  rector  of  a  parish,  or  other  minister,  shall 
be  allowed  to  introduce  the  choral  service  without  the  con 
senting  vote  of  the  vestry,  or  contrary  to  the  prohibition  of 
the  Bishop. 

Second.  That  no  surpliced  choir  shall  be  employed, 
except  under  the  same  limitations,  and  when  such  choirs 
are  employed,  the  only  addition  to  their  ordinary  attire  shall 
be  a  surplice  reaching  to  the  ankles. 

Third.  That  no  chancel  shall  be  allowed  to  be  so  arranged 
as  to  prevent  the  minister  from  officiating  at  the  right  end 
of  the  Holy  Table. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  Credence  Table  is  lawful. 

2,  The  Committee  further  recommend  that  Canonical 
provision  be  made  touching  the  dress  appropriate  to  clergy 
men  ministering  in  the  congregation,  and  that  the  only  vest 
ments  declared  to  be  appropriate  to  clergymen  so  minister 
ing  be — 

First.  For  Bishops,  the  present  Episcopal  robes. 

Second.  For  all  ministers,  a  white  surplice,  a  black  or 
white  stole,  a  black  cassock  not  reaching  below  the  ankles, 
a  black  gown  and  bands. 

They  also  recommend  that  provision  be  made — 

First.  That  on  occasions  of    services  where  expediency 
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or  necessity  of  health  may  require  it  the  University  Cap 
may  be  used. 

Second.  That  candidates  for  Orders  who  are  licensed  to 
act  as  lay  readers  may  use  the  academical  black  gown. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  Canonical  provisions  now  recom 
mended,  and  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  "  nothing  can 
be  so  plainly  set  forth  but  doubts  may  arise  in  the  use  and 
practice  of  the  same,"  the  Committee  further  unanimously 
recommend  that  some  action  be  taken  to  carry  out,  in  such 
manner  as  may  secure  its  observance,  the  principle  declared 
in  the  second  resolution  sent  to  this  House  by  the  House  of 
Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  at  the  General  Convention  of 
1868,  to  wit,  that  "  in  all  matters  doubtful,  reference  shall 
be  made  to  the  Ordinary,  and  no  changes  shall  be  made 
against  the  godly  council  and  judgment  of  the  Bishop." 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  this  report  be  communicated  to  the  House 
of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies. 

Resolved,  (the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies 
concurring,)  That  a  joint  Committee,  consisting  of  three 
Bishops,  three  presbyters,  and  three  laymen,  be  appointed, 
to  whom  the  subject-matter  of  this  report  shall  be  referred, 
with  directions  to  report  to  this  Convention,  at  as  early  a 
day  as  practicable,  such  Canons  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
in  the  premises. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

( Signed,)  ALFRED  LEE, 

J.  WILLIAMS, 
T.  M.  CLARK, 
W.  H.  ODENHEIMER, 
J.  B.  KERFOOT. 

A  joint  Committee  was  appointed,  which  reported  a 
Canon  as  follows  : 

SECTION  1.  This  Church,  holding  fast  its  liberty  in  Christ, 
its  Head,  recognizes  no  other  law  of  ritual  than  such  as  it 
shall  itself  have  accepted  or  provided  ;  meaning  thereby  in 
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no  wise  to  prejudice  or  arraign  the  differing  rites,  usages, 
customs,  or  laws  of  other  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

SECTION  2.  The  provisions  for  ritual  in  this  Church  are  : 

First)  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  the  Offices  and 
Ordinal  thereto  appended,  as  adapted  to  the  use  of  this 
Church  by  additions,  omissions,  or  other  alterations  from 
time  to  time  constitutionally  made. 

Second,  The  Canons  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  use  in 
the  American  provinces  before  the  year  1789,  and  not  sub 
sequently  superseded,  altered,  or  repealed  by  legislation, 
general  or  diocesan,  of  this  Church. 

Third)  The  canonical  or  other  regular  legislative  or 
judicial  action  or  decisions  of  this  Church,  in  its  conven 
tions,  general  or  diocesan,  or  by  its  duly  constituted  authori 
ties. 

SECTION  3.  For  the  greater  uniformity  and  simplicity  of 
the  public  worship  of  this  Church,  for  the  more  effectual 
enforcement  of  due  habits  of  solemn  reverence  in  its  con 
gregations,  and  out  of  considerate  regard  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  extension  of  the  Church  is  now  and  here 
after  to  take  place, — it  is  hereby  declared  and  provided  that 
in  all  questions  arising  concerning  ritual  observance,  the 
administration  of  the  law  of  ritual  of  this  Church,  whether 
for  enforcement  or  restriction,  appertains  to  the  office  and 
duty  of  the  Ordinary,  whose  official  written  determination, 
whether  of  his  own  motion,  or  at  the  official  demand 
either  of  a  rector  or  of  a  vestry,  shall  be  held  to  be  the 
settlement  of  any  question  which  shall  at  any  time  arise 
concerning  ritual :  provided,  however,  that  contradictory 
determinations  shall  be  subject,  on  memorial  or  otherwise, 
to  revision  by  the  House  of  Bishops,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  for  bringing  the  same  before  them,  as  said 
House  of  Bishops  shall  prescribe. 

The  following  resolution  was  also  presented : 

Resolved,  That  a  joint  Committee,  consisting  of  three 
Bishops,  three  presbyters,  and  three  laymen,  be  appointed 
to  examine  the  Canons  of  the  Church  of  England  of  1603, 
and  report  to  the  next  General  Convention  what  portions 
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were  in  use  in  the  American  provinces  in  the  year  1789, 
and  how  far  the  same  have  been  modified  by  repeal  or  al 
teration,  or  other  mode,  by  the  action  of  this  Church  in  its 
conventions,  general  or  diocesan,  and  whether  any  portion 
requires  modification  or  repeal. 

Notice  of  the  following  proposed  amendment  was  given  : 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  Canon  shall  not  go  into 
operation  until  the  General  Convention  of  this  Church  shall 
have  determined  and  declared  what  Canons  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  in  use  in  the  American  provinces  in  the 
year  1789. 

In  chapter  vii.,  §  3,  I  have  examined  the  canons  of  1603 
at  length,  and  submitted  how  extremely  inadequate  they 
would  prove  to  guide  us  upon  points  of  Ritual. 

This  Canon  was  not  adopted. 

Afterward  the  House  of  Bishops  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  The  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  con 
curring,  that  the  following  Canon  be  adopted  and  enacted, 
to  be  entitled  Canon 

The  elevation  of  the  elements  in  the  Holy  Communion  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  expose  them  to  the  view  of  the  people, 
as  objects  toward  which  adoration  is  to  be  made,  in  or  after 
the  Prayer  of  Consecration,  or  in  the  act  of  administering 
them,  or  in  carrying  them  to  or  from  the  communicants,  or 
any  gesture,  posture,  or  act  implying  such  adoration,  and 
any  ceremony  not  prescribed  as  part  of  the  Order  of  the 
Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  Holy  Communion, 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and  the  celebration  or  re 
ception  of  the  Holy  Communion  by  any  Bishop  or  Priest, 
when  no  person  receives  with  him  ;  likewise  the  use  at  any 
Administration  of  the  Holy  Communion  of  any  Hymns, 
Prayers,  Collects,  Epistles,  or  Gospels  other  than  those  ap 
pointed  in  the  authorized  Formularies  of  the  Church,  or 
under  section  19  of  canon  13,  title  1  of  the  Digest,  are 
forbidden. 

The  House  of  Deputies  refused  to  concur  by  a  vote  of 
Dioceses  ;  clerical,  17  to  18,  divided  4  ;  but  a  Lay  vote  of  18 
in  favor  against  12,  and  divided  3. 
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The  final  action  of  the  Convention  was  the  adoption  of 
the  following  resolutions  by  both  Houses  : 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  hereby  expresses  its  de 
cided  condemnation  of  all  Ceremonies,  Observances,  and 
Practices,  which  are  fitted  to  express  a  doctrine  foreign  to 
that  set  forth  in  the  authorized  standards  of  the  Church. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  House,  the  pater 
nal  counsel  and  advice  of  our  Eight  Keverend  Fathers,  the 
Bishops  of  the  Church,  are  deemed  sufficient  at  this  time  to 
secure  the  suppression  of  all  that  is  irregular  and  unseemly, 
and  to  promote  greater  uniformity  in  conducting  the  public 
worship  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  Administration  of  the 
Holy  Sacraraents." 

The  positive  results  of  the  labors  of  the  Convention  are 
these  : 

The  declaration  of  a  rule  or  principle,  which  it  was  very 
useful  to  have  declared,  but  which  was  as  absolute  and  cer 
tain  a  rule  before  as  after  such  declaration.  To  teach  by  a 
ceremony  what  is  foreign  to  a  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  as 
essentially  unlawful  as  to  contradict  such  doctrine  in  words. 

That  the  authority  of  the  Bishops  (doubtless  each  in  his 
own  Diocese)  is  the  proper  and  adequate  power  for  correc 
tion  or  avoidance  of  irregularities  or  excesses. 

But  something  more  has  been  indirectly  obtained. 
There  is  the  decided  condemnation  by  the  five  eminent 
Prelates  who  signed  the  report,  of  specific  extravagances 
and  evil  ceremonies,  and  recommendations  in  other  matters  ; 
all  which  cover  a  very  large  part  of  the  offences  or  irregu 
larities  weakening  the  Church. 

There  is  a  union  in  this  action,  by  many  other  Bishops, 
so  extensive  as  to  warrant  the  expectation  of  great  uni 
formity  of  action  by  the  Bishops  in  their  respective  Dio 
ceses. 

Still,  after  all,  if  a  minister  is  complained  of  for  using  a 
ceremony  or  observance,  the  question  of  its  legality — the 
question  of  its  repugnance  to  a  doctrine  of  the  Church — is 
for  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  to  determine  in  the  first  place, 
and  for  the  Bishop,  judicially,  in  the  last.  And  hence  the 
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exploration  and  exposition  of  what  is  the  law  seems  as  neces 
sary  as  ever. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  this  action  is  not  in  the 
form  of  legislation.  The  practical  operation  and  influence 
may  not  be  different ;  but,  if  the  general  principle  was  to  be 
affirmed  at  all,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  announced 
it  thus.  That  it  was  the  law,  and  should  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be  the  law  of  the  Church,  that  all  Ceremonies,  etc., 
are  unlawful. 

§  41  English  Then  arises  a  very  important  question  as 
Decision?.  fo  faQ  force  wnich  the  decisions  of  the  English 
Tribunals,  expository  of  the  same  or  similar  provisions  of 
our  own  Church,  or  of  what  we  hold  binding  with  us,  may 
possess. 

We  answer,  that  they  have  precisely  the  same  force  which 
the  authorities  of  the  Civil  Courts  possess  in  our  Civil  tri 
bunals. 

Without  a  large  enumeration  of  cases,  we  state  the 
rule  in  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  of  the  Su 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  :  *  "  The  United  States, 
having  at  one  time  formed  a  component  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  their  prize  law  was  our  prize  law.  When  we  sepa 
rated,  it  continued  to  be  our  prize  law,  so  far  as  it  was 
adapted  to  our  circumstances,  and  was  not  varied  by  the 
power  which  was  capable  of  changing  it." 

"  It  will  not  be  advanced,  that  any  obvious  miscon 
struction  of  the  law  made  by  the  British  Courts  will 
be  considered  as  forming  a  rule  for  the  American 
Courts,  or  that  any  recent  rule  of  the  British  Courts  is 
entitled  to  more  respect  than  the  recent  rules  of  other 
countries. 

"But  a  case  professing  to  be  decided  on  ancient  princi 
ples  will  not  be  entirely  disregarded,  unless  it  be  very 
unreasonable,  or  be  provided  on  a  construction  rejected  by 
other  nations." 

The  rule  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  other  States, 

*  9  Cranch  Hep.,  191. 
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is,  that  such  decisions,  made  before  the  Eevolution,  are 
binding,  as  explanations  of  the  law ;  but  those  made  subse 
quently  are  resorted  to  for  instruction  and  assistance.  It  is 
impossible  to  take  up  a  volume  of  even  our  latest  Eeports, 
without  seeing  how  the  reasoning  and  conclusion  are  in 
fluenced  by  even  this  class  of  English  cases. 

"  Judicial  decisions  contained  in  Reports,  the  treatises  and 
digests  of  learned  men,  contain  the  most  certain  evidence 
and  most  authoritative  application  of  the  rule  of  law." 
(Kent's  Commen.,  fol.  473,  marginal  paging.) 

The  decisions  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts  before  the  Eevolu 
tion,  which  are  now  to  be  found,  are  very  few.  Frequent 
ly,  the  Civil  Courts  have  entertained  questions  of  an  eccle 
siastical  character,  but  rarely  connected  with  Eitual.  The 
decisions  of  later  years  have  been  numerous  and  important. 
Regular  Eeports  from  the  ye^u^re  extant.  /  j?  2-  0 

When  we  find,  then,  an  Engflsh  judicial  decision  upon  a 
Eitual  question,  pronounced  by  the  authorized  tribunal,  and 
that  decision  is  upon  a  provision  identical  with,  or  similar 
to,  one  of  our  own,  the  decision  is  presumptively  binding. 
It  does  not  preclude  any  inquiry  through  which  its  force 
may  be  impaired  or  overthrown.  It  demands  some  grounds 
in  reasoning,  or  counter  authority,  to  do  so. 

And  when  a  point  arises  beyond  this  comprehensive  body 
of  cases,  the  inquiry  then  is,  What  is  the  law  of  the  Eng 
lish  Church  ?  and,  that  ascertained,  we  have  a  guide,  unless 
we  prove  it  inapplicable,  contrary  in  principle  to  a  rule  of 
the  Church,  or  erroneous  upon  the  very  basis  on  which  it 
proceeds. 

And  while  we  unite  in  the  strongest  condemnation  that 
has  been  expressed  of  the  decisions  upon  doctrine,  as  in 
this  Gorham  case,  and  the  cases  upon  the  Essays  and  Ee- 
views,  we  insist  that  the  English  Courts,  as  now  framed, 
are  most  admirably  adapted  for  the  construction  of  Eubrics, 
Canons,  and  Statutes  pertaining  to  Eitual,  or  other  Ecclesi 
astical  matters.  The  trained  judicial  mind  is  the  fittest  in 
this  sphere,  as  in  purely  civil  laws,  to  investigate  amply  and 
decide  wisely. 


CHAPTEK  II. 

THE  ORDEK  OF  THE  HOLY  COMMUNION. 

§  i.  compara-     The  following  Comparative  Table  may  be  found 

live  Table.  .   . 

useful : 
The   mark  "  indicates  the   correspondence  of   the  other 

Books  with  that  of  1789.     The shows  what  are  omitted 

in  the  other  Books. 


Book  of  1789. 


The  Lord's  Prayer  and  Collect 

The  Ten  Commandments 

Summary  of  the  Law 

One  of  the  English  Collects  after  | 
the  Offertory  or  Communion..  J 

The  Collect  of  the  Day 

The  Epistle 

The  Gospel 

Glory  be  to  thee,  O  Lord 

The  Apostles'  or  Nicene  Creed... 

The  Sermon 

The  Offertory  Sentences 

Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant. . . 

The  Exhortation 

The  Visitation 

The  Confession 

The  Absolution 

The  Comfortable  Words 

Sursum  Corda 

Proper  Prefaces 

The  Trisagium . 

The  Prayer  of  Access 

The  Consecration 

The  Oblation 

The  Invocation 

The  Words  of  Delivery 

The  Thanksgiving 

Gloria  in  Excelsis 

The  Dismissal. . . 


1549. 


Collect  for  the  Kinj 


Nicene. 
Sermon  or  Homily. 

After  the  Te  igitur. 


Before  the  Invitation 


1552. 


Same. 


Same. 
Same. 


In  part  after  Reception 


Same. 


ame. 
Same. 


Same 


*  This  is  near  the  beginning  of  the  Service  in  this  Book  of  1549. 

The  correspondence  thus  exhibited  is  very  marked.  The 
language  of  our  own  Book  is  nearly  always  the  same  as  that 
in  one  of  the  English,  or  in  the  Scotch  Communion  Office, 
which  we  shall  often  refer  to.  The  differences  of  any  im 
port  are  few,  and  will  be  hereafter  stated. 
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Book  of  1789.  1662. 

§  2    The  First    When  the  Minister  giveth     .... 

Exhortation.    ^  wftrning  for  the    celebra-      . 

tion  of  the  Holy  Communion  (which  he 
shall  do  upon  some   Sunday   or   Holy     .... 
Day  immediately  preceding)  *  he  shall     .     *  after  the  Ser- 
read  the   exhortation  following,  or  so     mon  or  Homily  end- 
much  thereof  as,  in   his  discretion,  he     ed,  he  shall  read, 
may  think  convenient. 

The  Rubric  in  the  Book  of  1549  was  :  "  If,  upon  the  Sun 
day  or  Holy  Day,  the  people  be  negligent  to  come  to  the 
Communion,  then  shall  the  Priest  earnestly  exhort  his 
parishioners  to  dispose  themselves  to  the  receiving  of  the 
Holy  Communion  more  diligently,  saying  these  or  like 
words  unto  them :  Dearly  beloved,  and  you  especially 

upon  whose  souls  I  have  care  and  charge,  on next,  I 

intend,  by  God's  grace,"  etc. 

Every  sentence  of  our  own  Exhortation  is  found  in  this 
First  Book,  with  some  slight  variations  of  language.  But 
we  have  omitted  several  passages.  For  example,  "  For 
neither  the  absolution  of  the  Priest  can  anything  avail 
them  (the  unrepentant),  nor  the  receiving  the  Holy  Sacra- 
merit  do  anything  but  increase  their  damnation." 

The  following  contrasted  portions  of  the  Exhortation  are 
important  upon  the  question  of  Confession  : 

]549  "  And  if  there  be  any  of  you  whose  conscience 

is  troubled  and  grieved  in  anything,  lacking  com 
fort  or  council,  let  him  come  to  me,  or  to  some  other  learned 
and  discreet  Priest,  taught  in  the  law  of  God,  and  confess 
and  open  his  sin  and  grief  secretly,  that  he  may  receive 
such  ghostly  council,  advice,  and  comfort  that  his  con 
science  may  be  relieved;  and  that  of  us  (as  of  the  Min 
isters  of  God  and  the  Church)  he  may  receive  comfort  and 
absolution,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  mind  and  the  avoiding 
of  all  scruple  and  doubtfulness,  requiring  such  as  shall  be 
satisfied  with  a  general  confession,  not  to  be  offended  with 
them  that  do  use,  to  their  further  satisfying,  the  auricular 
and  secret  confession  to  the  Priest ;  nor  those  which  think 
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it  needful  or  convenient  for  the  quietness  of  their  own  con 
sciences  particularly  to  open  their  sins  to  the  Priest  to  be 
offended  with  them  that  are  satisfied  with  their  humble 
confession  to  God,  and  the  General  Confession  to  the 
Church." 

"  And  because  it  is  requisite  that  no  man  should 
come  to  the  Holy  Communion  but  with  a  full 
trust  in  God's  mercy  and  with  a  quiet  conscience  ;  therefore, 
if  there  be  any  of  you  which,  by  the  means  aforesaid,  can 
not  quiet  his  own  conscience,  but  requireth  further  comfort 
or  counsel,  let  him  come  to  me,  or  to  some  other  learned 
and  discreet  Minister  of  God's  Word,  and  open  his  grief, 
that  lie  may  receive  such  ghostly  counsel,  advice,  and  comfort 
as  his  conscience  may  be  relieved,  and  that  by  the  Ministry  of 
God's  Word  he  may  receive  comfort,  and  the  benefit  of 
absolution,  to  the  quieting  of  his  conscience  and  the  avoid 
ing  of  all  scruple  and  doubtfulness." 

(1662,)  The  same  as  in  1552,  except  the  clause 
above  in  italics,  ended  thus:  "That  by  the  ministry  of 
God's  Holy  Word,  he  may  receive  the  benefit  of  Abso 
lution,  together  with  ghostly  counsel  and  advice,  to  the," 
etc. 

(1789.)  And  because  ..."  let  him  come  to  me  or  to 
some  other  Minister  of  God's  Word,  and  open  his  grief,  that 
he  may  receive  such  ghostly  counsel  and  advice  as  may  tend 
to  the  quieting  of  his  conscience,  and  the  removing  of  all 
scruple  and  doubtfulness." 

This  historical  review  of  the  Exhortation  is  of  itself 
a  plain  condemnation  by  our  Church  of  Auricular  Con 
fession,  coupled  with,  and  to  obtain  Absolution.  Advisedly, 
in  this  revision  the  clause  is  omitted,  and  advisedly  but 
one  purpose  is  declared,  viz.,  the  obtaining  counsel  and 
advice.  Still  further  to  evince  the  mind  of  the  Church, 
the  Absolution  in  the  Office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  is 
omitted.- 

Bishop  Hopkins  has  examined  the  English  Offices  upon 
this  subject,  and  specifies  fifteen  particulars  in  which  the 
English  doctrine  and  practice  differ  from  the  Eomish.  But, 
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while  vindicating  the  English  Church,  he  rejoices  that  our 
own  has  avoided  every  trace  of  the  abuse.* 

It  ma}'  be  observed,  that  the  form  of  Absolution  in  the 
English  Offices  was  directed,  in  the  Book  of  1549,  to  be  used 
in  all  private  Confessions.t 

1789.  1662. 

§3.  The  second     Or  in  case  he  shall  see  the     . 

warning.  people  negligent  to  come  to  the  .... 
Holy  Communion,  instead  of  the  former,  .... 
he  shall  use  this  Exhortation.  .... 

There  was  no  corresponding  Exhortation  in  the  Book 
of  1549.  That  in  the  Book  of  1552  was  in  the  same  lan 
guage  as  our  own,  except  that  it  contained  the  words,  I  for 
my  part  shall  be  ready,  and  before  the  words  "  according  to 
mine  office."  It  was  read,  however,  -during  the  Service. 
It  began :  "  We  be  come  together  at  this  time." 
§  4.  Rubrics  as  The  several  English  Books  have  a  Rubric, 
lce'  directing,  that  they  who  intend  to  be  partakers  of 
the  Communion  should  signify  their  names  to  the  curate, 
at  least  some  time  the  day  before.  By  the  Book  of  1549, 
it  was  over  night,  or  else  in  the  morning,  before  the  begin 
ning  of  Matins,  or  immediately  after.  The  latter  words  are 
explained  by  the  fact,  that  there  was  a  space  of  time 
between  Matins  and  the  Communion. :[ 

A  note  of  Bishop  Brownell  points  out  the  omission  of 
any  such  Rubric  in  our  Office,  and  the  probable  reasons. 
He  suggests  the  expediency  of  such  a  notice  for  the  first 
Communion. § 

§5.  Rubric  as  to  "If.  among  those  who  come  to  be  partakers 
cre'etc-  of  the  Holy  Communion,  the  Minister  shall  know 
any  to  be  an  open  and  notorious  evil  liver,  or  to  have  done 
any  wrong  to  his  neighbours,  by  word  or  deed,  so  that  the 
congregation  be  thereby  offended,  he  shall  advertize  him, 
that  he  presume  not  to  come  to  the  Lord's  Table  until  he 
had  openly  declared  himself  to  have  truly  repented  and 

*  The  Confessional,  43-48.  f  Reeling's  Lit.,  317. 

\  Bully's  Variations,  p.  140,  citing  Nicolls  and  Heylin. 

§  Family  Prayer-Book,  p.  360. 
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amended  his  former  evil  life,  that  the  congregation  may 
be  thereby  satisfied ;  and  that  he  hath  recompensed  the 
parties  to  whom  he  hath  done  wrong,  or  at  least  declare 
himself  to  be  in  full  purpose  so  to  do,  as  soon  as  he  con 
veniently  may." 

There  is  no  substantial  difference  between  this  Eubric 
and  the  corresponding  one  in  the  English  Books.  We 
transcribe  the  next  Rubric  before  submitting  any  remarks  : 
"  The  same  Order  shall  the  Minister  use  with  those  be 
tween  whom  he  perceiveth  malice  and  hatred  to  reign  ;  not 
suffering  such  to  be  partakers  of  the  Lord's  Table  until  he 
knows  them  to  be  reconciled.  And  if  one  of  the  parties  so 
at  variance  be  content  to  forgive,  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  all  that  other  hath  trespassed  against  him,  and  to 
make  amends  for  that  wherein  he  hath  himself  offended, 
and  the  other  party  will  not  be  persuaded  to  a  godly  imity, 
but  remaineth  still  in  his  frowardness  and  malice ;  the 
Minister  in  that  case  ought  to  admit  the  penitent  person  to 
the  Holy  Communion,  and  not  him  that  is  obstinate.  Pro 
vided,  that  every  Minister  repelling  any,  as  is  herein  speci 
fied,  shall  be  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  the  same  to  the 
Ordinary,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be." 

This  agrees  nearly  word  for  wrord  with  the  Rubric  of 
1662,  except  that  the  Proviso  is  thus  expressed  :  "  Provided 
that  every  Minister  so  repelling  any,  as  is  specified  in  this, 
or  the  next  preceding  paragraph  of  this  Rubric,  shall  be 
obliged  to  give  an  account  of  the  same  to  the  Ordinary, 
within  fourteen  days  after,  at  the  furthest.  And  the  Ordi 
nary  shall  proceed  against  the  offending  person  according 
to  the  Canon." 

There  was  no  similar  provision  in  the  earlier  Books. 

The  Canon  referred  to  is  the  26th,  of  1603,  providing 
"  that  no  Minister  shall  in  anywise  admit  to  the  receiving  of 
the  Holy  Communion  any  of  his  care  or  flock,  which  be 
openly  known  to  live  in  sin  notorious,  without  repentance, 
nor  any  who  have  maliciously  contended  with  their  neigh 
bours,  until  they  shall  be  reconciled." 

A  Canon  of  our  own  Church  (Tit.  II.,  Canon  12)  directs : 
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"  If  any  persons  within  this  Church  offend  their  brethren  by 
any  wickedness  of  life,  such  persons  shall  be  repelled  from 
the  Holy  Communion,  agreeably  to  the  provision  in  the 
Second  Rubric,  before  the  Communion  Service  ;  provided 
that  every  Minister,  repelling  from  the  Communion,  shall 
give  an  account  of  the  same  to  the  Ordinary ;  and  it  is 
hereby  provided  that,  on  the  information  to  the  effect 
stated  being  laid  before  the  Ordinary,  it  shall  not  be  his 
duty  to  institute  an  inquiry,  unless  there  be  a  complaint 
made  to  him  in  writing  by  the  repelled  party,  within  three 
months  of  such  repulsion.  But  on  receiving  a  complaint, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Bishop  (unless  he  think  fit  to 
restore  him,  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  cause 
assigned)  to  institute  an  inquiry,  as  may  be  directed  by  the 
Canons  of  the  Diocese  in  which  the  event  has  taken  place. 
And  should  no  such  Canons  exist,  the  Bishop  shall  proceed 
according  to  such  principles  of  law  and  equity  as  will 
secure  an  impartial  decision." 

"  In  case  of  great  heinousness  of  offence  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  Church,  they  may  be  proceeded  against  to 
the  depriving  them  of  all  privileges  of  Church  membership, 
according  to  such  rules  or  process  as  may  be  provided  by 
the  General  Convention ;  and  until  such  rules  or  process 
shall  be  provided,  by  such  as  may  be  provided  by  the  differ 
ent  Diocesan  Conventions."  (Ibid.  [3].) 

By  an  Act  of  1  Edward  VI.,  cap.  1,  it  was  provided,  "  that 
the  Minister  should  not,  without  a  lawful  cause,  deny  the 
Communion  to  any  person,  who  will  devoutly  and  humbly 
require  it,  any  law,  or  ordinance,  or  custom,  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

St.  Austin  attests  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Church 
when  he  says  :  "  We  cannot  repel  any  man  from  the  Com 
munion,  unless  he  has  freely  confessed  his  offence,  or  has 
been  accused  and  convicted  in  some  Ecclesiastical  Consis 
tory,  or  Secular  Court ;  for  who  dare  assume  to  himself  to 
be  both  accuser  and  judge?  " 

Justinian  enforced  this  rule  of  the  Church  by  a  decree 
forbidding  Bishops  and  Priests  from  separating  any  man 
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from  the  Communion,  before  his  crime  was  evidently  proven 
against  him. 

We  must  recollect  the  distinction  in  Canon  Law  between 
the  greater  excommunication  and  the  lesser,  which  was  sus 
pensory  merely.  The  former  was  the  forfeiture  of  all  rights 
of  Christian  Communion.  This  was  founded  on  confession, 
on  the  evidence  of  credible  witnesses,  after  notice,  and  upon 
such  notoriety  of  the  facts  as  made  a  man  liable  to  excom 
munication,  ipso  facto,  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  fell  by 
offering  sacrifice  in  the  time  of  persecution.* 

Van  Espen  t  states  a  case  and  resolution  of  value,  arising 
in  Lorraine.  He  cites  the  Roman  Eitual,  that  all  the  faith 
ful  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  Holy  Sacrament,  except  such 
as  may  be  prohibited  for  just  cause.  They  who  may  be 
rejected  are  the  publicly  infamous,  such  as  the  excommuni 
cated,  interdicted,  fornicators,  sacrilegious,  and  blasphe 
mers.  The  question  is  then  put,  whether  the  pastor  was 
bound  to  have  the  decision  of  the  Official  Superior  upon 
the  case,  before  he  repel  the  party.  The  resolution  of  Van 
Espen  and  other  Doctors  is  in  the  negative.  They  observe 
that  notoriety  of  crime  is  either  notoriety  of  law  or  of  fact. 
The  former  is,  when  a  judicial  sentence  has  been  pro 
nounced,  or  a  confession  made.  The  latter  is  that  which  no 
one  denies,  or  is  attested  by  general  popular  evidence,  or  is 
open  to  sight. 

Provision  has  been  made  in  various  Dioceses  for  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  such  cases.  In  New  Jersey,  Penn 
sylvania,  Wisconsin,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island, 
Canons  have  been  adopted.  Laymen  form  part  of  the 
Board  of  Inquiry.  When  no  provision  has  been  made,  the 
mode  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Bishop.J 

In  Hoffman's  Laws  of  the  Church  (p.  444,  n.)  are  the 
details  of  a  case  before  the  Standing  Committee  of  New 
York,  during  the  suspension  of  Bishop  Onderdonk.  Having 

*  Bingham,  xvi.  3. 
t  Vol.  I.,  Appendix  0. 

J  Codex,  Intro.  1,  3.  Stillingfleet,  Ecc.  Cases,  94,  95.  Canon  of  General  Con 
vention,  above  cited. 
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satisfied  themselves  of  their  authority  in  the  matter,  a  letter 
of  appointment  was  issued,  authorizing  and  appointing  two 
clergymen  and  two  laymen  to  make  inquiry  into  the  truth 
of  the  allegations  against  the  party  repelled ;  to  take  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  in  writing,  to  be  sworn  by  some  officer 
empowered  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  give  reasonable  notice 
to  the  parties.  It  recited  that  the  Eev.  -  -  did,  in  a  writ 
ten  notice,  give  an  account  to  the  Standing  Committee,  of 
his  having  repelled  A.  B.  from  the  Holy  Communion,  as 
guilty  of  publishing  a  false  and  malicious  libel  upon  the 

character  of  -  — ,  Rector  of Church,  which  account  was 

accompanied  with  sundry  documents.     And  that  the  said 

A.  B.  had  appealed  from  the  act  of  the  Eev. ,  in  so 

repelling  him.  The  Commissioners  were  to  return  the  doc 
uments  and  evidence  taken,  with  their  opinion. 

Great  difficulties  have  been  felt  by  the  Commentators 
as  to  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  Rubrics  and 
Canon. 

The  first  clause  relates  to  the  case  of  an  open  and  noto 
rious  evil  liver.  Andrews  and  Lestrange  hold,  that  the  law 
does  not  permit  the  Minister  to  judge  any  one  a  notorious 
offender,  but  him  who  is  so  convicted  by  some  legal  sen 
tence/-  At  least,  says  the  latter,  he  must  have  been  pre 
sented  to  the  Ordinary  for  an  offence. 

Archdeacon  Sharp  examines  the  question  at  length.  He 
dwells  upon  the  duty  of  a  Minister  to  obey  the  Rubrics,  and 
follow  the  Liturgy,  and  upon  their  obligations  as  Ministers 
of  Christ  and  of  higher  force.  No  law  has  discharged  us  from 
following  the  Rubric  in  its  most  obvious  and  natural  sense, 
nor  can  any  authority  be  shown  for  our  dispensation  in  not 
observing  it.  What  seems  doubtful  in  the  Rubric  is  made 
plainer  in  the  Canons,  which  are  the  best  interpreters  of  it. 
Upon  the  whole,  though  this  Rubric  may  require  some 
explanation,  as  Bishop  Cosins  remarks,  for  the  avoiding  of 
disputes  and  doubts  between  the  Communicants  and 
Curates,  yet  if  it  be  taken  in  all  its  parts,  viz.,  that  no  per- 

l*  Cited  Sharp  on  the  Kubric,  etc.,  p.  42. 
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son,  however  notoriously  wicked,  shall  be  withheld  from  the 
Communion,  till  he  be  admonished  to  withdraw  himself,  and 
that,  when  he  is  repelled  upon  his  obstinacy,  it  is  only  till 
such  time  as  the  advice  of  the  Ordinary  can  be  had.  It 
seems  the  best,  and,  I  think,  the  only  Ecclesiastical  rule  we 
have  to  go  by  in  such  cases." 

Again,  he  refers  to  the  Canon  against  Schismatics  and 
Depravers  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  Articles  of 
Religion,  etc.,  and  to  the  21st  Canon,  prohibiting  the  Minis 
ter  from  giving  the  Communion  to  such.  These  Canons, 
indeed,  declare  such  Schismatics,  etc.,  to  be,  ipso  facto,  ex 
communicated.  But,  he  observes,  these  Canons  have  no 
effect  at  Common  Law  without  a  declaratory  sentence  of 
an  Ecclesiastical  Judge,  as  the  civilians  state,  the  Canon 
excluding  such  cannot  have  effect  until  after  such  sentence  ; 
which  opinion  was  given  in  an  extraordinary  case,  that  of 
Richard  Baxter.  No  nonconformist  was  more  obnoxious 
upon  the  footing  of  the  ipso  facto  excomnunication,  yet  he 
often  communicated  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  was 
permitted  to  do  so  upon  the  distinction,  that  not  being 
legally  declared  excommunicated,  he  could  not  Canonically 
be  repelled,  (p.  104.) 

Jeremy  Taylor*  discusses  the  subject  under  the  title 
"  Whether  may  every  Minister  of  the  Church  reject  im 
penitent  persons  ?  "  He  says  :  "  Separation  from  the  Com 
munion  was  either  done  upon  confession  and  voluntary 
submission  of  the  penitent,  or  by  public  conviction  and 
notoriety.  Every  Minister  of  religion  can  do  the  first,  for 
he  that  submits  to  my  judgment,  does  choose  my  sentence. 
But  concerning  the  latter,  there  are  two  ways  :  first,  by  the 
word  of  our  proper  Ministry  dissuading  him  that  is 
unworthy  from  coming,  and  threatening  him  with  Divine 
judgment  if  he  does  come  ;  or  rejecting  of  him  in  case  he 
fears  not  these  threatenings,  but  persists  in  his  desire.  Of 
the  first,  every  Minister  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments  is 
competent,  for  all  that  minister  unto  souls  are  to  tell  them 


*  Vol.  iii.,  p.  945  ;  Ed.  1853. 
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of  their  dangers;  for  the  second,  viz.,  denying  to  minister 
to  criminals,  demanding  it  with  importunity,  that  is  an  act 
of  prudence  and  caution  in  some  cases,  and  of  authority 
in  others." 

He  makes  the  first  to  be  not  a  punishment,  but  a  remedy, 
and  to  depend  upon  the  party's  consent. 

"  But,"  he  proceeds,  "  sometimes  it  is  an  act  of  au 
thority,  as  when  the  people  have  consented  to  such  an 
act  of  discipline,  or  when  the  secular  arm,  by  assisting 
the  ecclesiastical,  hath  given  to  it  a  power  of  mixed  juris 
diction." 

"Every  man  is  to  be  presumed  fit  that  is  not  known  to 
be  unfit,  and  he  that  is  not  a  public  criminal  is  not  to 
be  supposed  unworthy  to  communicate." 

"No  man  can  be  separated  for  any  private  sin  vehe 
mently  or  lightly  suspected.  This  censure  must  not  pass 
but  when  the  crime  is  manifest  and  notorious."  He  cites 
Linwood  with  approbation  :  "  Every  Christian  hath  a  right 
in  receiving  the  Eucharist,  unless  he  lose  it  by  deadly  sin ; 
therefore,  when  it  doth  not  appear  in  the  face  of  the  Church 
that  such  a  one  has  lost  his  right,  it  ought  not,  in  the  face 
of  the  Church,  to  be  denied  him." 

Again,  he  says :  "  It  is  lawful  for  the  guides  of  souls 
to  admit  to  the  Communion  such  persons  whom  they  believe 
not  to  be  fit  and  worthily  prepared,  if  they  will  not  be  per 
suaded  to  retire."  He  argues  this  at  length. 

We  refer  to  another  great  authority.  Hooker  *  enters  into 
an  earnest  defence  of  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to 
the  Communion,  in  opposition  to  Cartwright  and  others, 
vehemently  condemning  it.  Cartwright  called  such  an 
admission  of  a  Papist  a  profanation  of  the  Table  of  the 
Lord,  and  giving  the  meat  prepared  for  children  to  the 
dogs. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  Hooker's  reasoning  at  length  ;  but 
one  great  point  is  this :  "  They,  if  not  disabled  by  open, 
notorious  crimes,  are  not  disabled  by  the  corruptions  and 

*  Book  V.,  chap.  68,  5-9 
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imperfections  of  a  faith  which  still  retains  much  of 
truth." 

The  course  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster  in  inviting  to  the 
Communion  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Revision 
of  the  Bible,  has  caused  great  excitement  and  discussion. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  alludes  to  the  legal  question 
whether  any  could  be  repelled  who  were  not  disabled  within 
the  Rubric.  This  may  be  upon  the  view,  that  Dissenters 
are  technically  members  of  the  Church,  though  released  by 
the  Act  of  Toleration  from  .attendance  upon  the  Parish 
Church,  and  other  obligations. 

The  principal  and  very  indignant  condemnation  has  been 
directed  against  the  invitation  of  one  publicly  known  as  a 
Unitarian  Minister.  The  Bishop  of  London  quotes  the  27th 
Canon  as  warranting  a  repulsion  on  the  ground  of  a  denial 
of  the  Trinity  recognized  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  He 
cites  Waterland  in  support  of  this  conclusion.  The  dis 
cussion  by  the  latter  will  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
works,  p.  75-96.  His  opinion  is  clear  and  decided,  that  such 
as' deny  the  Trinity,  as  avowed  by  the  Church,  ought  to 
be  refused  admission.  His  reasoning  extends  to  those 
also  who  deny  other  doctrines,  which  he  considers  funda 
mentals. 

Among  the  points  raised  was  the  effect  of  the  Rubric  in 
the  office  of  Confirmation,  that  none  should  be  admitted  to 
the  Communion  unless  he  had  been  confirmed,  or  is  ready 
and  desirous  to  be  confirmed.  Very  little  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  this  apparently  so  weighty  a  provision. 

Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  edition  of  Mant  on  the  Rubric,  notices, 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  practice,  though  not  in  regard 
to  those  who  have  grown  up  in  our  own  Communion,  or 
intend  permanently  to  join  it.  But  in  some  parishes  it  was 
customary  to  allow  members  of  other  denominations  to 
communicate  occasionally.  His  conclusions  are,  that  no 
one  should  become  a  regular  Communicant  without  notice 
to,  and  the  assent  of,  the  Minister ;  that  if  others  presented 
themselves,  the  Minister  should  doubtless  receive  them  for 
the  time,  but  he  should  take  an  early  opportunity  to 
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inform  such  persons  of  the  directions  of  the  Church  by 
which  he  is  bound.* 

On  this  point,  the  Kubrical  directions  in  the  Book  of 
1549,  and  the  alterations,  deserve  much  consideration.  The 
proposition  may  be  tenable  that  the  Rubric,  as  it  now 
stands,  was  meant  to  apply  to  those  only  who  had  been 
brought  into  the  Church  by  Baptism,  had  been  nursed 
by  its  Catechism,  and  were  minded  to  perfect  their  union  in 
this  Sacrament.f  Hooker,  writing  wliile  the  Book  of  1559 
was  in  force,  and  the  Rubric  had  not  the  alternative  of  a 
readiness  to  be  confirmed,  defends  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholics.  He  does  not  allude  to  the  Rubric.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  he  is  treating  the  confirmation  of  the  Romish 
Church  (without  imposition  of  hands)  as  sufficient.  And  if 
Romanists  may  be  admitted,  surety  members  of  the  great 
Protestant  bodies,  with  so  many  notes  of  a  true  Church, 
should  be  welcomed. 

Upon  this  delicate  subject  we  submit  some  points  which 
seem  reasonably  clear. 

A  member  of  the  Church,  even  if  made  such  by  a  mere 
right  to  vote,  is  bound  by  his  own  voluntary  act  to  submit 
to  the  law  of  the  Church.  He  agrees,  therefore,  that  under 
certain  circumstances  he  may  be  refused  admission  to  the 
Communion,  or  be  repelled  from  it.  He  further  agrees  that 
the  judge  of  such  circumstances  shall  be  the  Minister  pri 
marily,  and  the  Bishop  ultimately. 

Hence  the  rule  stated  by  Andrews  and  L'Estrange,  of  the 
necessity  of  a  legal  conviction,  cannot  be  accurate. 

An  open  offence,  such  as  intoxication  at  the  time,  war 
rants  and  demands  repulsion.  Such  a  case  occurred  in  the 
experience  of  one  of  our  Bishops.  Known  general  habits 
of  intemperance  justify  it.  Notoriety  and  the  Congregation 
being  offended  are  the  guiding  principles  of  this  part  of  the 
Rubric.  The  latter  can  scarcely  occur  without  the  former. 

*  Page  147. 

t  See  the  Rubrics  in  the  offices  of  Catechism  and  Confirmation,  in  the  Books 
of  1549,  1552,  1559,  and  1662.  The  Interleaved  Prayer-Book,  199,  200.  Proc 
ter,  394-398. 
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In  relation  to  veiled  and  slightly  known  moral  offences, 
much  caution  is  demanded  by  both  law  and  prudence.  The 
previous  admonition  suggested  by  Archdeacon  Sharp  should 
be  given. 

And  with  respect  to  such  as  deny  a  fundamental  of  our 
faith,  like  the  Trinity,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  a  bounden 
duty  to  exclude,  when  the  fact  is  unquestionable.  But  as  to 
others  professing  Christianity,  and  avowing  its  doctrines  by 
using  the  Apostles'  Creed,  their  admission  seems  most 
charitable,  most  judicious,  and  most  consistent  with  early 
laws. 

1789.  1662. 

§  6.  The  Table,  at  the  Commu-     . 

nion  time,  having  a  fair  white  linen  cloth  . 
upon  it,  shall  stand  in  the  body  of  the  . 
Church  or  Chancel. 

And  the  Minister,  standing  at  the 
right  side  of  the  Table,  or  where  Morn 
ing  and  Evening  Prayers  are  appointed 
to  be  said,  shall  say  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Collect  following,  the  people 
kneeling ;  but  the  Lord's  Prayer  may 
be  omitted,  if  Morning  Prayer  hath 
been  said  immediately  before. 


or  in  the  Chancel, 
where  Morning 
and  Evening  Pray 
ers  are  appointed 
to  be  said. 

And  the  Priest, 
standing  at  the 
north  side  of  the 
Table,  shall  say 
the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Collect 
following,  the  peo 
ple  kneeling. 

The  Book  of  1549  had  no  direction  as  to  the  place  of  the 
Altar  in  the  Church  or  Chancel.  The  fixed  locality  was,  we 
understand,  the  Eastern  end,  and  adjoining  the  wall.  There 
are  some  traces  subsequently  of  its  being  like  the  Basilica 
with  a  space  behind,  by  which  means  the  Priest  faced  the 
people.  In  1552,  the  present  Rubric  was  adopted. 

The  Rubric  directs  that  the  Table  shall  at  the  Commu 
nion  have  a  fair  white  linen  cloth  upon  it.  The  English 
direction  is  the  same. 

And  by  the  82d  Canon  of  1603,  it  was  ordered,  that  the 
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tables  shall  from  time  to  time  be  kept  and  repaired  in 
sufficient  and  seemly  manner,  and  covered,  in  time  of 
Divine  Service,  with  a  carpet  of  silk,  or  other  decent  stuff, 
thought  meet  by  the  Ordinary  of  the  place,  if  any  question 
be  made  of  it ;  and  with  a  fair  linen  cloth  at  the  time  of  the 
Ministration,  as  becometh  that  Table. 

[i.]  The  cover-      ^ne  covering  of  the  Table  with  a  fair  linen 
cloth  was  a  very  ancient  practice.    It  is  called  in 
the  Sacramentary  of  St.  Gregory  palla  Altar  is.    The  Scottish 
office  ordered  a  carpet  and  a  fair  white  linen  cloth  upon  it. 

The  author  of  the  Annotated  Prayer  Book  contends  that 
the  term  luldte  applies  only  to  the  body  of  the  cloth  ;  the 
word  fair  admits  of  embroider}-,  or  any  degree  of  ornamen 
tation,  (p.  264.) 

On  the  other  side,  the  Judicial  Committee,  in  Liddell  vs. 
Westerton,  and  every  Judge  in  every  Court  in  which  the 
subject  has  been  discussed,  have  held,  that  the  linen  cloth 
covering  the  Table  at  the  Ministration  must  be  plain,  and 
unadorned  with  lace,  embroidery,  or  otherwise. 

We  presume  to  say,  that  the  practice  in  our  own  Church 
has  been  so  continuous,  and  so  nearly  universal,  as  might 
constitute  a  law  of  itself.  United  with  the  decided  con 
struction  of  the  Kubric,  it  becomes  an  incontestable  rule. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  pure  religious  taste,  no  amount  of 
ornament,  however  beautiful  or  delicate,  can  inspire  such 
chastened  reverence,  as  the  spotless,  simple  cloth  of 
white. 

The  Altar  in  the  Eastern  Church  is  vested  by  placing  at 
the  angles  of  the  Mensa  four  small  pieces  of  cloth,  symbol 
izing  the  four  Evangelists,  called  from  them,  and  adorned 
with  their  respective  emblems.  Over  these  the  catasaka  of 
silk  or  stuff  is  spread,  having  four  strings  or  tassels  at  its 
extremity,  and  over  this  the  Epeudusis,  the  ex- covering, 
generally  worked  with  crosses.  The  color  of  these  vest 
ments  was  perfectly  immaterial,  except  that  in  Lent  it  was 
usually  red.* 

*  Neat's  Hist.  East.  Church,  i.  187. 
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[2.]  position  of      Before  1549,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general  if 

the  Table.  not  a  uniform  mlej  that  the  Altar  stood  at  the 
Eastern  end  of  the  Chancel,  against  the  wall.  In  1549,  a 
contest  arose,  and,  by  Ridley's  Injunctions,  the  Altars  were 
to  be  removed  and  Tables  substituted. 

An  Order  of  Council,  of  November,  1550,  enforced  Rid 
ley's  Injunctions,  directed  Altars  to  be  taken  down,  and, 
instead  of  them,  a  Table,  to  be  set  up  in  some  convenient 
part  of  the  Chancel,  within  every  church  or  chapel. 

Hooper's  Visitation  Articles  contain  an  exhortation  to  the 
Curates  to  set  up  Tables  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  the 
Injunctions  of  Ridley,  adding  :  "  Further,  that  the  Minister, 
in  the  use  of  the  Communion  and  prayers  thereof,  turn  his 
face  toward  the  people."  ' 

As  to  the  place  for  saying  Morning  and  Evening  Prayersr 
the  history  of  the  Rubrics  is  this  : — In  the  Book  of  1549,  the 
Rubric  in  Matins  was  :  "  The  Priest,  being  in  the  Quire, 
shall  begin  the  Lord's  Prayer."  In  1552,  it  was  :  "  The 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  shall  be  used  in  such  place 
of  the  Church,  Chapel,  or  Chancel,  and  the  Minister  shall 
so  turn  him  as  that  the  people  may  best  hear.  And  if  there 
be  any  controversy  therein,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Ordinary,  and  he  or  his  Deputy  shall  appoint  the  place  ; 
and  the  Chancels  shall  remain  as  they  have  done  in  times 
past."  The  change  from  the  Order  of  1549  was  caused  by 
the  interference  of  Bucer  and  Calvin. 

The  discretion  as  to  the  place  thus  vested  in  the  Minister 
(subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Ordinary)  led  to  diversity  of 
practice. 

Thus,  in  1552,  in  St.  Paul's,  London,  the  Communion 
Table  was  placed  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  Choir,  where 
the  Priest  sang  the  Daily  Service. t 

Hooper  enjoined  his  clergy  to  read  the  Service  in  such 
place  of  the  Church,  as  that  the  people  may  best  under 
stand.  And  in  case  the  Chancel  stand  far  from  the  peo 
ple  .  .  .  then  they  come  into  the  body  of  the  Church, 

*  Perry's  Law,  Orn.,  72.  f  Heylin's  Hist.,  i.  269. 
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and  there  all  things  to  be  read  in  such  sort  that  the  people 
may  understand.* 

The  Rubrics  then  fixed  the  place  of  the  Table  where  the 
Minister  had  fixed  the  place  for  saying  the  Prayers. 

But  in  1559,  the  Book  of  Elizabeth,  the  Eubric  was 
changed  as  follows  :  "  The  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers 
shall  be  used  in  the  accustomed  place  of  the  Church, 
Chapel,  or  Chancel,  except  it  shall  be  otherwise  determined 
by  the  Ordinary.  And  the  Chancels  shall  remain  as  they 
have  done  in  times  past."  This  Rubric  has  remained 
unchanged. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  the  writers  I  have  examined')*  that 
the  accustomed  place  spoken  of  in  this  Rubric  was  the 
Chancel,  where  there  was  one.  The  injunctions  of  Hooper, 
before  cited,  show  this  plainly.  Whether  there  were 
Churches  at  that  time  without  Chancels,  I  have  not  ascer 
tained.  It  is  improbable  that  there  were  such,  though  they 
existed  in  the  time  of  Bancroft  in  1661.  He  suggests  that 
the  Table  should  stand  in  the  Chancel,  or  in  the  Church 
where  a  Chancel  was  wanting.^ 

But  the  Rubric  authorized  the  Ordinary  to  allot  some 
other  place  for  saying  the  Prayers.  Reading  Pews, 
or  Desks,  came  into  use.  Dr.  Hook  thinks  that  the  first 
notice  of  them  is  the  order  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in 
1569.§ 

By  that  order,  in  great  Churches,  where  all  the  people 
cannot  conveniently  hear  the  Minister,  the  Churchwardens 
shall  provide  a  decent  and  convenient  seat  within  the  body 
of  the  Church,  where  the  Minister  may  sit  or  stand,  and  say 
the  whole  of  the  Divine  Service ;  and  that  in  smaller 
Churches  there  be  some  convenient  seat  outside  the 
Chancel  door. 

Archbishop  Grindal,  in  1571,  directs  the  Clergy  thus : 
"Ye  shall  say  or  sing  the  Common  Prayer  standing  in 


*  Kobertson,  How  to  Conform,  p.  52. 

f  Procter,  197  ;  Wheatly,  107 ;  Robertson,  p.  50. 
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a  pulpit  or  seat,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  so  turning 
your  face  towards  the  people,  as  they  may  best  hear  the 
same." 

And  in  Articles  to  the  Laity  he  orders  a  decent  and  low 
pulpit  to  be  erected  in  the  body  of  the  Church,  wherein  the 
Minister  shall  stand  with  his  face  toward  the  people  when 
he  readeth  the  Morning  or  Evening  Prayers  ;  provided  "that 
when  the  Churches  are  very  small,  it  shall  suffice  that  the 
Minister  stand  in  his  accustomed  stall  in  the  Choir,  so  that 
a  convenient  desk  or  Lettern,  with  room  to  turn  his  face 
toward  the  people,  be  there  provided." 

Ey  the  14th  Canon  of  1604,  the  Common  Prayers  shall  be 
said  or  sung  in  such  place  of  every  Church  as  the  Bishop  or 
Ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Diocese  shall  think  meet  for 
the  largeness  or  straitness  of  the  same,  so  as  the  people 
may  be  most  edified. 

And  by  Canon  82,  a  convenient  seat  was  to  be  made 
for  the  Minister  to  read  service  in,  at  the  charge  of  the 
parish. 

The  introduction  of  these  Beading  Desks  did  not  affect 
the  location  of  the  Holy  Table.  It  might  seem  that,  strictly, 
if  the  Chancel  was  not  appointed  for  the  Prayers,  the  body 
of  the  Church  was  the  only  place.  But  a  custom,  dating 
at  least  from  the  Restoration,  repels  this  conclusion. 

It  is  needless  to  refer  to  practices  somewhat  prevalent  and 
sanctioned,  of  moving  the  Table  at  Communion,  for  con 
venience.  Since  the  Restoration,  the  Table  has  been,  per 
haps  universally,  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Chancel, 
and  the  clause,  "  where  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  are 
appointed  to  be  said,"  has  been  treated  as  superfluous. 
Shepherd  says,  "  that  these  words  ought  to  have  been 
stricken  out,  after  the  place  of  reading  was  transferred 
from  the  Chancel  to  the  Eeading  Desk." 

In  fact,  the  English  Rubric  is  made  precisely  like  our 
own  in  this  particular.  The  Table  is  to  be  in  the  body  of 
the  Church,  or  in  the  Chancel.  The  clause  as  to  Morning 
Prayers,  etc.,  is  transferred  in  our  Rubric  to  the  position 
of  the  Minister.  The  place  of  the  Table  is  defined  with  us, 
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without  the  ambiguity  which  the  clause  produces.  And  the 
custom  in  our  country  has,  I  believe,  been  invariable,  to 
place  the  Table  in  the  Chancel,  wherever  there  is  one.  This 
interprets  the  direction  as  if  it  read,  "  in  the  Chancel,  if 
there  be  one,  or  else  in  the  body  of  the  Church." 
[3.]  Position  of  The  introduction  of  Reading  Desks  led  to 
the  Minister.  t]ie  practice  ^y  some  of  reading  the  Ante-Com 
munion  Service  (at  least  when  there  was  no  Communion)  at 
such  Desks.  Archdeacon  Sharp  notices  the  prevalence  of 
such  a  custom,  and  quotes  Dr.  Bennet  as  justifying  it.*  A 
Rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Office  bears  upon  the 
point.  The  English  one  is  this  : 

"  Upon  the  Sundays  and  other  Holy  Days,  if  there  be  no 
Communion,  shall  be  said  all  that  is  appointed  at  the 
Communion  until  the  end  of  the  general  prayer  (for  the 
Church  Militant),  together  with  one  or  more  of  these  Collects 
last  before  rehearsed,  concluding  with  the  Blessing."  Our 
own  Rubric  is,  "  Upon  the  Sundays  or  other  Holy  Days  (if 
there  be  no  Sermon  or  Communion)  shall  be  said  all  that  is 
appointed  at  the  Communion  unto  the  end  of  the  Gospel, 
concluding  with  the  Blessing." 

Wheatly's  construction  is,  that  although  there  be  no  Com 
munion,  this  portion  of  the  office  shall  be  read  ;  and  he  com 
bats  with  great  force  the  reading  of  it  at  the  Desk.  (p.  315.) 

And  our  House  of  Bishops,  in  1821,  gave  a  similar 
construction  of  our  own  Rubric.  "  The  parenthesis  means 
that  although  there  be  no  sermon,  or  although  there  be  no 
Communion,  the  Minister  shall  act  as  directed  by  the 
Rubric."  t 

The  First  Book  of  Edward  contained  a  similar  Rubric, 
and  it  was  expressly  ordered  that  the  portion  specified 
should  be  read  at  the  Altar.  There  was  nothing  repugnant 
to  this  in  the  subsequent  books,  and  the  change  of  name 
from  Altar  to  Table  could  not  change  the  rule. 

At  the  Savoy  Conference,  in  1661,  one  of  the  exceptions 


*  Brownell's  Family  Prayer-Book,  p.  396. 
t  Ibid. 
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of  the  Presbyterians  was,  that  the  Minister  be  not  required 
to  rehearse  any  part  of  the  Liturgy  at  the  Communion 
Table,  save  only  those  parts  which  properly  belong  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  at  such  times  only  when  such  Holy 
Supper  is  administered. 

The  Bishops  answered,  "That  the  Minister  should  not 
read  the  Communion  Service  at  the  Communion  Table 
is  not  reasonable  to  demand,  since  all  the  primitive  Church 
used  it.  The  Priest,  standing  at  the  Communion  Table, 
seems  to  give  us  an  invitation  to  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and 
minds  us  of  our  duty  to  receive  the  Communion,  some  at 
least  every  Sunday ;  and  though  we  neglect  our  duty,  it  is 
fit  the  Church  should  keep  her  standing."  * 

Archdeacon  Sharp,  in  answering  Dr.  Bennet,  relies  much 
upon  the  express  direction  that  the  Minister  should  stand 
at  the  north  side  of  the  Table,  and  the  place  of  the  Table 
was  settled  to  be  in  the  Chancel.  He  must  be  at  the  Table. 
The  Table  is  in  the  Chancel.  He  cannot,  therefore,  read 
this  part  of  the  service  at  the  Desk. 

It  is  singular  that  our  Eubric  robs  this  argument  of  the 
force  which  it  possesses  under  the  English.  "  The  Minister 
is  to  stand  at  the  right  side  of  the  Table,  or  where  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayers  are  appointed  to  be  said."  This  favors 
the  reading  at  the  Desk  more  than  the  English  Eubric 
does. 

But  there  is  no  place  appointed  by  authority  for  reading 
the  Prayers.  Nor  is  a  Desk  mentioned  in  any  Office  of  the 
Church  except  in  that  for  the  Institution  of  Ministers.  The 
officiating  Priest  is  to  go  into  the  Desk,  where  he  shall  read 
Morning  Prayers. 

Whatever,  then,  were  the  reasons  for  adopting  this  clause 
connected  with  the  position  of  the  Minister,  it  cannot  sanc 
tion  the  reading  at  the  Desk,  without  an  appointment  for 
reading  the  Prayers  there.  The  custom  of  reading  such 
Prayers  there  is  not  an  appointment. 

Bishop  Brownell  appears  to  treat  the  clause  as  super- 

*  Bully's  Variations,  p.  216. 
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fluous  or  inapplicable.    He  quotes  the  comment  of  Shepherd 
above  cited.* 

The  Rubric,  after  the  first  Collect,  directs  the  Minister  to 
turn  to  the  people  in  rehearsing  the  Ten  Commandments.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  he  would  be  facing  them  while 
reading  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Collect,  from  the  Desk.  So, 
after  the  Gospel  and  notices,  the  Eubric  is,  "  Then  shall 
follow  the  Sermon.  After  which,  when  there  is  a  Com 
munion,  the  Minister  shall  return  to  the  Lord's  Table,  and 
begin  the  Offertory."  This  pre-supposes  that  he  went  from 
the  Table.  The  Bishops,  in  1821,  explaining  the  Eubric 
at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Office,  use  the  same  argu 
ment. 

Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  edition  of  Mant  on  the  Rubrics  (p.  14), 
notices  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  language  of  our 
Rubric,  and  says  :  "  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
appearance  of  these  words  in  the  Rubric  at  all,  for  I  am 
confident  that  the  Church  has  never  appointed  a  place  for  the 
purpose  specified.  Though  we  generally  have  reading 
desks,  they  are  not  of  her  appointment.  The  words,  there 
fore,  refer  to  what  does  not  in  fact  exist  in  this  country. 
By  a  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  Rubric,  as  it 
stands  in  our  Book,  the  Minister  must  read  this  part  of  the 
Service  at  the  right  side  of  the  Table.  Every  principle 
of  Liturgical  worship  requires  that  the  Ante-Communion 
Service  should  be  said  at  the  north  or  right  side  of  the 
Table.  The  distinction  between  the  Morning  Prayers  and 
the  Communion  Service  is  great,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in 
view.  The  Communion  Service  is  peculiarly  the  Service  of 
the  Altar,  and  should  be  used  there  only."  We  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  clause  in  question  is,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  Rubrical  law,  inapplicable. 
[4i  North  or  ^ke  onty  question,  then,  is,  what  is  meant  by 

Right  side,     the  North  side  in  the  English,  and  Right  side  of 


the  Table  in  our  own  Rubric.     As  the  point  seems  to  be 
definitely  settled  in  England,  and  is  really  quite  clear  in  our 

*  Family  Prayer-Book,  p.  362. 
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own  country,  we  submit  a  brief  review  of  what  has  been 
most  elaborately  discussed  and  contested. 

The  position  of  the  Priest  in  the  Romish  Church,  at  the 
Mass,  was,  for  a  long  time,  fixed  by  its  reference  to  the  Altar. 
Thus,  as  he  fronted  the  Atlar  placed  at  the  east  end,  his 
right  (dextrum  cornu)  would  be  to  the  south.  But  the 
Pontifical,  in  the  year  1485,  directed  that  the  matter  was  to 
be  determined  by  the  position  of  the  Crucifix.  The  right 
side  (cornu)  was  then  the  north  of  the  frontage  and  to  the 
left  of  the  Priest.* 

The  Use  of  Sarum  clearly  shows  that  right  side  and  left 
side  were  the  furthest  parts,  in  either  direction,  of  the  front. 
The  phrases  cor  am  altar  e,  cor  am  altar  e  in  medio,  dextrum 
cornu  altaris,  dextera  et  sinistra  parte,  and  medium  altaris, 
occur.  The  Priest,  during  the  whole  of  the  Mass,  was 
fronting  the  Altar,  with  his  back  to  the  people. 

And  two  passages  found  in  Forcellini's  Dictionary,  one 
from  Livy  and  one  from  Tacitus,  show,  that,  in  Classic 
Latinity,  cornu  may  mean  the  furthest  point  of  frontage  to 
the  right  or  left  of  the  middle. 

In  the  Book  of  1549,  the  first  Direction  was  :  The  Priest, 
standing  humbly  afore  the  middle  of  the  Altar,  shall  say  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  etc.  The  phrases,  "  turning  him  to  the  Peo 
ple,"  "  turning  him  to  the  Altar,"  "  standing  at  God's  Board," 
occur  in  different  parts  of  the  Service.  The  standing  with 
the  back  to  the  people  was  clearly  the  rule,  except  when  a 
different  position  was  ordered.  The  standing  at  any  part  of 
the  front  was  admissible  except  at  the  commencement. 

The  Book  of  1552  changed  the  Rubric  thus :  The  Priest, 
standing  at  the  north  side  of  the  Table,  shall  say,  etc. 

It  seems  incredible  that  the  framers  of  this  alteration 
could  have  meant  to  restore  the  Romish  or  Sarum  position 
of  the  right  or  left  portion  of  the  frontage.  They  change 
even  the  direction  of  1549,  as  to  standing  afore  the  middle 
of  the  Altar,  and  substitute  the  north  side.  They  were  de 
viating  yet  more  materially  from  Romish  usages,  and  would, 

*  Sala,  iii.  50;  Le  Brun,  157  ;  apud  Neal's  Hist.,  i.,  p.  316,  n. 
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we  should  think,  have  retained  the  Eubrics  in  the  first 
book  in  preference  to  such  a  change.  Yet  Dr.  Littledale 
and  others  have  advocated  this  construction.* 

If  we  bear  in  mind  two  leading  facts,  we  apprehend  the 
great  diversity  of  opinion  and  supposed  ambiguity  will 
vanish.  The  disputes  concerning  the  Altar,  or  Table,  and 
its  position,  had  arisen.  To  a  great  extent,  the  form  was 
changed  to  that  of  a  Table,  as  well  as  the  name.  It  was 
placed,  often  table-wise,  as  it  was  termed  ;  the  shorter  side 
or  end  of  an  oblong  being  against  the  wall,  usually  the 
eastern.  And  next,  the  removal,  during  Communion,  to  some 
other  part  of  the  chancel  or  church,  was  permitted. 

Thus,  then,  there  could  be  no  imaginable  case  in  which 
the  Rubric  would  not  be  intelligible.  Suppose,  even,  the 
Table  stood  with  a  short  side  against  a  Northern  wall.  If 
drawn  out,  the  position  could  be  assumed.  But  the  Rubric 
should  reasonably  be  interpreted  by  the  fact,  we  believe, 
nearly  universal,  of  the  Table,  like  the  Altar,  being  against 
the  Eastern  wall,  a  short  end,  instead  of  a  longer  side, 
touching  it.  Then  the  north  side  was  the  longer  side,  and 
the  Minister  would  be  facing  to  the  South.  When  the  Table 
stood  like  the  Altar,  with  a  longer  side  against  the  Eastern 
wall  (as  it  continued  to  do  in  various  places),  and  when,  at  a 
subsequent  time,  this  became  the  very  general  custom,  the 
only  change  was,  that  the  north  side  became  a  shorter  side. 
And  this  clearly  explains  the  introduction,  under  Laud's 
auspices,  into  the  Scotch  Book  of  1637,  of  the  language  : 
"  Where  the  Presbyter,  standing  at  the  north  side  or  end 
thereof"  If  the  position  was  table-wise,  the  north  part 
would  be  a  side ;  if  altar-wise,  it  would  be  an  end.  Am- 
biquity  would  be  thus  removed. 

And  the  important,  decisive  testimony  of  Bishop  Wren 
shows  that  the  word  side  was  deemed  applicable  to  either 
the  longer  or  shorter  portions  of  an  oblong  structure.  He 
says  expressly,  that  until  the  Consecration  Praj'er,  he  did 
stand  at  the  north  side;  and  then,  for  reasons  of  conve- 

*  Annotated  Prayer-Book. 
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nience,  as  stated,  did  go  to  the  west  side,  and  returned 
to  the  north  side.*  He  abjures  any  imitation  in  this 
of  the  Eomish  Priests,  who  faced  the  Altar  during  the 
whole  Mass. 

The  decision  in  the  Purchase  case,  both  of  Sir  Kobert 
Phillimore  in  the  Arches,  and  of  the  Judicial  Committee, 
settled  the  north  side  to  be  that  place  of  the  Table,  at  which 
the  Minister,  standing,  would  face  to  the  south.  The  error, 
as  we  deem  it,  in  holding  that  the  Minister  is  to  read  the 
Consecration  Prayer  at  the  same  place,  is  afterward  noticed. 
(Post  §  28.) 

The  Rubric  of  1789  changed  the  phrase  from  north  side 
to  right  side.  Bishop  White  adverts  to  the  usual  position 
of  the  Altar  being  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  church,  and  the 
north  side  being  then  the  right  side.  He  understands  side 
to  mean  end  strictly. 

Our  Rubric,  then,  becomes  very  definite.  Churches  vary 
in  our  country  in  their  frontings.  If  the  Table  is  at  the 
east  end  of  a  church  fronting  west,  the  right  side  would  be 
the  north  ;  if  at  the  west  end  of  one  fronting  east,  it  would 
be  the  south ;  if  at  the  north,  the  west,  and  if  at  the  south, 
the  east.  It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  right  side 
is  the  end  of  an  oblong  on  its  right. 

The  Peo  le  This  clause  of  our  Rubric  is  found  in  the 
'  knelling? e  Books  of  1552,  1559,  and  1662.  The  injunction, 
"  the  people  still  kneeling,"  is  found  in  the  next  Rubric  as 
to  the  Ten  Commandments. 

In  1832,  pursuant  to  a  request  of  the  House  of  Deputies, 
the  House  of  Bishops  stated  the  postures  which  they 
thought  should  be  observed  by  the  people  during  the  Com 
munion  Office. 

Kneeling  during  the  whole  of  the  Ante  Communion,  ex 
cept  the  Epistle,  which  is  to  be  heard  in  the  usual  manner 
of  hearing  the  Scriptures  (sitting),  and  the  Gospel,  which  is 
ordered  to  be  heard  standing.  The  Rubric,  before  reading 
the  Gospel,  is,  "  the  people  all  standing  up."  This  implies 

*  1636.     Parentalia,  apud  Robertson,  p.  397. 
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a  different  posture,  before,  which  custom  has  made  to  be 
sittiog. 

Dr.  Bisse  says  :  "  At  the  reading  of  the  Gospels,  all  the 
Congregation  stand  up,  as  being  the  word  of  the  Master ; 
whereas,  at  the  reading  of  the  Epistles,  they  are  indulged  in 
the  posture  of  sitting,  as  being  the  words  of  the  Servants. 
This  reverence  the  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  East 
and  West  has  always  paid." 

The  Bishops  proceed  :  "  The  Sentences  at  the  Offertory 
are  to  be  heard  sitting,  as  the  most  favorable  posture  for 
handing  Alms  to  the  person  collecting."  "  Kneeling  to  be 
observed  during  the  prayer  for  the  Church  Militant.  Stand 
ing  during  the  Exhortations.  Kneeling  to  be  then  resumed, 
and  to  be  continued  until  after  the  Prayer  of  Consecration. 
Standing  at  the  singing  of  the  Hymn.  Kneeling  when  re 
ceiving  the  elements,  and  during  the  post  Communion,  or 
that  part  of  the  Service  which  succeeds  the  receiving  of  the 
elements,  except  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  which,  is  to  be  said 
or  sung  standing."  The  House  state  also  their  opinion  as 
to  the  posture  of  the  Minister. 

"  With  regard  to  the  officiating  Priest,  they  are  of  opinion, 
that,  as  the  Holy  Communion  is  of  a  spiritually  sacrificial 
character,  the  standing  posture  should  be  observed  by  him, 
wherever  that  of  kneeling  is  not  expressly  prescribed,  to 
wit,  in  all  parts  including  the  Ante-Communion  and  Post- 
Communion,  except  the  Confession,  and  the  Prayer  imme 
diately  preceding  the  Prayer  of  Consecration." 

We   shall  endeavor  her  after  to  show  that   the  Minister 
should  kneel  during  his  own  reception. 
§7.  The  Lord's      These  begin  the  Service  in  the  First  and  in 
Pracoii'ectThe  all  the  subsequent   Books.     The  Collect  is  the 
same. 

1789.  1662. 

§  s.  The  com-     Then  shall  the  Minister,  turning 

to  the  people,  rehearse  distinctly      . 
the   Ten   Commandments,  and   the   people, 
still  kneeling,  shall,  after  every  Command 
ment,  ask  God's  mercy  for  their  transgres- 
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sions  for  the  time  past,  and  grace  to  keep          thereof 
the  laws  for  the  time  to  come,  as  followeth  :      . 

The  Ten  Commandments  formed  a  part  of  the  Office  of 
the  First  Book.     They  were  introduced  in  the  Second,  and 
have  so  continued. 
§  9.  The  sum-     1789.     Then  the  Minister  may  say,  "  Hear  also 

what  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  saith." 

This  Summary  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  was  adopted 
in  1789,  and  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  English  Books.     It 
was  added,  says   Bishop  White,  to  give  to  the  weight  of 
Moses  the  greater  authority  of  our  Saviour.* 
1789.     Let  us  Pray. 

Then  follows  the  Prayer  for  Direction  and 
Sanctification.  It  was  one  of  the  Collects  after  the  Offer 
tory,  directed  to  be  said  in  the  First  Book,  where  there  was 
no  Communion.  In  the  other  Books,  one  of  such  Collects 
was  to  be  said  after  Morning  or  Evening  Prayer,  Com 
munion,  or  Litany,  in  the  Minister's  discretion. 

11  collect  of     1789*     Then  sha11  be  said  the  Collect  of  the 
the  bay,  Epistle,    Day,  and  immediately  after  the  Collect,  the 

Minister  shall  read  the  Epistle,  saying — 

"  The  Epistle,  or,  the  portion  of  Scripture  appointed  for 
the  Epistle,  is  written,  etc.  And,  the  Epistle  ended,  he 
shall  say,  etc." 

"  Then  shall  be  read  the  Gospel  (the  people  all  standing 
up)  saying  the  Holy  Gospel,  etc." 

The  Book  of  1662  directs,  that  after  the  Command 
ments,  there  shall  follow  one  of  two  Collects  for  the  Queen  ; 
and  then  shall  be  said  the  Collect  of  the  Day.  The  rest  of 
the  Rubric  is  precisely  like  our  own. 

In  the  Book  of  1549,  the  order  was,  "  The  Priest,  or  he 
that  is  appointed,  shall  read  the  Epistle  in  a  place  assigned 
for  that  purpose,  saying  :  'The  Epistle,'  "  etc.  "  The  Min 
ister  shall  then  read  the  Epistle.  Immediately  after  the 
Epistle  ended,  the  Priest,  or  one  appointed  to  read  the  Gos- 

*  Brownell's  Family  Prayer-Book. 
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pel,  shall  say, 'The  Holy  Gospel,'"  etc.  The  Clerks  and 
People  shall  answer,  "  Glory  be  to  thee,  O  God !"  The  Priest 
or  Deacon  shall  then  read  the  Gospel. 

The  order  in  the  Second  Book  was — "  The  Priest  shall 
read  the  Epistle,  and  the  Epistle  ended,  he  shall  say  the 
Gospel,  beginning  thus."  The  Book  of  1559  was  the  same. 

The  word  Minister  is  used  in  our  Eubric,  and  the  custom, 
where  a  Priest  and  Deacon  are  present,  is  in  conformity  with 
the  allowance  in  the  First  Book,  for  the  Deacon  to  read  the 
Epistle,  and  the  Priest  the  Gospel. 

In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  the  Epistle  is 
read  by  a  Reader  (one  of  the  minor  Orders)  and  the  Gos 
pel  by  the  Deacon.  In  the  Use  of  Sarum,  the  Sub-Deacon 
reads  the  Epistle,  and  the  Deacon  the  Gospel. 

It  is  stated  to  be  the  custom,  when  two  Priests  are  present, 
that  the  Epistler  is  to  read  from  the  South  side,  and  the 
Gospeller  from  the  North.* 

With  us,  the  place  of  the  officiating  Minister  being  on  the 
right  side,  the  place  of  the  other  must  be  opposite,  on  the 
left.  It  is  the  custom  we  believe  for  the  aiding  Priest  to 
read  the  Gospel. 

There  is  no  warrant  for  the  practice  of  the  Minister,  when 
alone,  crossing  to  the  other  side  when  about  to  read  the 
Epistle.     His  position  is  fixed  except  as  expressly  varied. t 
1789.  1662. 

The  Creed     ^ien  sna^  be  reac^  tne       ^ne  Gospel  ended, 
'Apostles'  or  Mcene  Creed,     shall  be  said  or  sung 
unless   one  of  them  has   been   read     the  Creed   following 
immediately  before  in  the   Morning     (the  Nicene). 
Service. 

In  the  Book  of  1549,  it  was — "  After  the  Gospel  ended, 
the  Priest  shall  begin  :  I  believe  in  one  God."  The  Clerks 
shall  sing  the  rest. 

The  Apostles'  Creed  is  the  only  one  used  in  the  Morning 
or  Evening  Service  of  the  English  Church,  except  on  certain 
Days,  when  that  of  St.  Athanasius  is  read.  The  Nicene 
Creed  is  the  only  one  allowed  at  the  Communion. 

*  Wheatly,  p.  208  ;  Kobertson,  p.  193.  f  Robertson,  ibid. 
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In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  the  Nicene  Creed 
is  to  be  said.  The  Eubric  is — The  people  say .  By  the 
Council  of  Toledo,  this  was  to  be  recited  by  all  the  people 
of  Spain  before  the  Sacrament,  to  show  that  they  were  all 
free  from  heresy  and  in  the  strictest  union  with  the  Catholic 
Church.* 

The  Use  of  Sarum  ordered  the  Nicene  Creed  to  be  said 
after  the  Epistle.  The  Scotch  Office  directs  the  Nicene  only. 

1789.  1662. 

§  13.  Notice  of  Then  the  Then  the  Curate  shall  declare  unto 
Holy  Days.  ]y[  j  n  j  s  t  e  r  the  people  what  Holy  Days  or  Fast- 
shall  declare  unto  the  ing  Days  are  in  the  week  following 
people,  what  Holy  to  be  observed.  And  then  also  (if 
Days  or  Fasting  Days  oxscasion  be)  notice  shall  be  given  of 
are  in  the  week  follow-  the  Communion,  and  Briefs,  Cita- 
ing  to  be  observed ;  tions  and  Excommunications  read, 
and  (if  occasion  be)  And  nothing  shall  be  proclaimed  or 
shall  notice  be  given  of  published  in  the  Church  during  the 
the  Communion,  and  of  time  of  Divine  Service  but  by  the 
the  Bans  of  Matrimo-  Minister  ;  nor  by  him  anything  but 
ny,  and  other  matters,  what  is  prescribed  by  the  rules  of 
to  be  published.  this  Book,  or  enjoined  by  the  Queen 

or  the  Ordinary. 

By  the  Book  of  1552,  this  notice  was  to  be  given  after 
the  Sermon. 

The  reason  for  adopting  this  Rubric  was,  lest  the  people 
should  observe  such  Days  as  had  been  kept  before  the 
Reformation,  but  were  then  laid  aside.  The  statute  5  and 
6  Edward  VI.,  cap.  3,  recited,  "  that  the  times  appointed 
specially  for  God's  worship  are  called  Holy  Days,  not  for 
the  matter  or  nature  of  the  time  or  day,  nor  for  any  of  the 
Saints'  sake  whose  memories  are  had  on  these  days,  but  for 
the  nature  and  condition  of  those  godly  and  holy  works, 
wherewith  only  God  is  to  be  honored,  and  the  Congregation 
edified,  whereimto  such  days  are  sanctified  and  hallowed, 
that  is  to  say,  separated  from  profane  uses,  and  dedicated, 

*  Wheatly,  p.  269. 
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not  to  any  Saint  or  creature,  but  only  unto  God,  and  his 
true  worship." 

The  Holy  Days  specified  in  the  statute  are  set  forth  ante, 
chap,  i.,  §  22. 

The  Canons  of  1603  recognized  the  statute.  The  Table 
of  Holy  Days  adopted  by  our  own  Church  contains  all 
those  set  forth  in  the  statute,  with  the  addition  of  the  Con 
version  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Barnabas,  and  Easter  Even  :  "  The 
Table  of  Feasts  to  be  observed  in  this  Church  throughout 
the  year  comprises  all  the  Days  specified  in  the  Table  of 
Holy  Days,  except  Ash  Wednesday,  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  before  Easter,  Good  Friday,  and 
Easter  Even.  It  specifies  also  all  the  Sundays  in  the  year 
among  the  Feasts. 

The  Table  of  Feasts  specifies  Ash  Wednesday  and  Good 
Friday,  and  then  enumerates  other  days  on  which  the 
Church  expects  a  measure  of  abstinence. 

Bishop  Brownell  notices  that  in  our  Table  of  Fasts,  "  the 
Forty  Days  of  Lent"  was  originally  "the  Season  of  Lent." 
That  Bishop  White  had  caused  it  to  be  corrected.  The 
latter  phrase  would  comprise  the  Sundays,  which  were 
Feasts  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
all  ages. 

1789.  1662. 

§  14.  sermon.      Then  shall  follow  the     ..... 
tory'    Sermon.     After  which,     .     .    or  one  of  the  Hom- 
the  Minister,  when  there  is  a  Com-     ilies  already  set  forth,  or 
munion,  shall  return  to  the  Lord's     hereafter  to  be  set  forth, 
Table,  and   begin   the   Offertory,     by  authority, 
saying    one    or    more    of    these         Then  shall  the  Priest 
sentences  following,  as  he  think-    return  to  the  . 
eth  most  convenient.  .... 

In  the  Book  of  1549  the  Sermon  followed  the  Creed  ; 
then  there  was  an  Exhortation  :  and  then  was  the  direction  : 
"  Then  shall  follow,  for  the  Offertory,  one  or  more  of  these 
Sentences  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  be  sung  while  the  people  do 
offer,  or  else  one  of  them  to  be  said  by  the  Minister  imme 
diately  after  the  offering." 
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"  When  there  be  Clerks,  they  shall  sing  one  or  more  of  the 
sentences  above  written  according  to  the  length  or  shortness 
of  the  time  that  the  people  be  offering." 

We  must  notice  the  difference  between  our  own  and  the 
English  Books,  that  in  the  former  are  the  words  "  when 
there  is  a  Communion,"  the  Minister  is  to  return  to  the 
Table.  Nothing  can  be  more  convincing  than  the  reason 
ing  of  Bishop  Mant  against  the  practice,  even  when  there  is 
no  Communion,  of  pronouncing  a  prayer  and  the  Benedic 
tion  from  the  pulpit.*  But  the  difference  noticed  may  im 
plicitly  sanction  the  practice  with  us.  Dr.  Wilson,  in  his 
note  on  this  passage,  considers  that,  if  there  is  a  collection 
without  a  Communion  the  Minister  should  return  after  the 
sermon,  and  use  the  remaining  part  of  the  Office,  viz.,  the 
Offertory  and  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant ;  of  course 
ending  with  the  Benediction. 

1789.  1662. 

§  15.  The  Aims,  While  these  sentences  are  in 
reading,  the  Deacons,  Church 
wardens,  or  other  fit  persons  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  shall  receive  the  Alms  for  the 
poor,  and  other  devotions  of  the  people, 
in  a  decent  basin,  to  be  provided  by  the 
parish  for  that  purpose,  and  reverently 
bring  it  to  the  Priest,  who  shall  humbly 
present  and  place  it  upon  the  Holy  Table. 

In  1549,  the  Kubric  was  :  "  In  the  meantime,  while  the 
Clerks  do  sing  the  Offertory,  so  many  as  are  disposed  shall 
offer  unto  the  Poor  Man's  box,  every  one  according  to  his 
ability  and  charitable  mind.  And  at  the  Offering  Days 
appointed,  every  man  and  woman  shall  pay  to  the  Curate 
the  due  and  accustomed  offerings."  In  1552  it  was  as 
follows  :  "  Then  shall  the  Church  Wardens,  or  some  other  by 
them  appointed,  gather  the  Devotions  of  the  people,  and  put 
the  same  into  the  Poor  Man's  box.  The  clause  as  to  the 
Offering  Days  was  the  same  as  in  the  Book  of  1549.  The 
Eubric  in  the  Book  of  1559  was  the  same  as  in  that  of  1552. 

*0n  the  Kubric,  80-81. 
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It  was  a  very  ancient  custom  of  the  Church,  so  old  as 
to  be  noticed  by  Justin  Martyr  and  St.  Cyprian,  that 
offerings  should  be  made  during  Divine  Service  on  Sundays 
and  other  Holy  Days.  The  Sentences  are  part  of  the 
Offertory.  In  the  Book  of  1549  they  are  called  the 
Offertory.  They  are  the  same  in  all  the  Books.  The 
Scottish  Eubric  of  1637  was,  "  The  Deacon  (or,  if  no  such  be 
present,  one  of  the  Church  Wardens)  do  receive  the  Devo 
tions  of  the  people  there  present,  in  a  basin  provided 
for  that  purpose.  And  when  all  have  offered,  he  shall 
reverently  bring  the  basin  with  the  oblations  therein  to  the 
Presbyter,  who  shall  humbly  present,  it  before  the  Lord, 
and  set  it  upon  the  Holy  Table."  The  same  is  the  form  in 
the  Scotch  Office  of  1765.* 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "other  devotions  of 
the  people  ?  "  Wheatly  observes,  that  Devotions,  as  distinct 
from  Alms,  were  not  mentioned  in  the  First  Book.  Alms 
for  the  poor  were  specified,  as  the  order  was  to  put  them  in 
the  Poor  Man's  box.  But  for  the  Curate  was  the  express 
provision  that,  upon  the  Offering  Days,  he  should  be  paid 
the  due  and  accustomed  offerings.  He  argues  that  it  is 
clear  something  else  is  intended,  different  from  the  Alms. 
The  offerings  for  the  Clergy,  or  their  share  in  the  collec 
tions,  must  be  meant. 

The  regular  Offering  Days  were  Christmas,  Easter,  Whit- 
Sunday,  and  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Parish 
Church.  By  an  Act  of  Henry  VIII.,  Midsummer  and 
Michaelmas  were  substituted  for  the  two  latter  days.f 

The  Eubric  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Office  of  1602 
strengthens  Wheatly's  views,  while  it  furnished  a  definite 
rule  of  distribution.  It  was  ordered,  that,  after  Divine 
Service  ended,  the  money  given  at  the  Offertory  shall  be 
disposed  of  to  such  pious  and  charitable  uses  as  the 
Minister  and  Churchwardens  shall  see  fit ;  wherein,  if  they 
disagree,  it  shall  be  disposed  of  as  the  Ordinary  shall 
appoint.  The  Scotch  Eubric  of  1637  directed  a  division 
of  that  which  was  offered,  in  the  presence  of  the  Presbyter 

*  Bully's  Variations,  153.  f  Procter,  342,  n. 
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and  Wardens,  one  half  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  Presbyter  to 
buy  books,  the  other  to  be  employed  in  some  pious  or 
charitable  uses,  for  furnishing  the  church  or  the  public 
relief  of  their  poor.* 

By  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  offerings  were 
not  only  in  money,  but  in  bread,  wine,  corn,  etc.  Afterwards, 
the  offerings  of  the  latter  kind  were  limited  to  bread  and 
wine  and  water.  The  offerings  in  money  were  divided  into 
four  parts,  one  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor,  the  second  for  the 
Bishop,  the  third  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church,  and 
the  fourth  for  the  Clergy,  t 

There  are  traces  of  a  practice  by  Laud,  Andrews,  and 
Cosin,  of  having  separate  basins  or  boxes,  one  for  alms  and 
another  for  offerings. J 

And  a  Bubric  in  the  Book  of  1549  directed  the  Minister 
to  furnish  the  elements,  but  the  parishioners  were  to  offer 
every  Sunday,  at  the  time  of  the  Offertory,  the  value  of  the 
Holy  Loaf,  with  all  such  money  and  other  things  as  were 
wont  to  be  offered  with  the  same. 

Considering  all  these  authorities  and  usages,  it  seems 
reasonably  clear  that  the  phrase  "  other  devotions  of  the 
people"  means  those  contributions  which  the  people  in 
tended  for  pious  purposes,  other  than  the  poor  alms,  but 
left  the  carrying  out  of  their  intention  to  the  Minister 
and  Wardens,  as  directed  in  the  Bubric. 

Our  own  Book  has  no  Bubric  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  contributions.  A  canon  of  the  General  Convention 
leaves  the  disposition  for  pious  and  charitable  uses  to  the 
Minister  exclusively.  (Tit.  1,  Canon  12,  §  111.)  The 
expense  of  the  bread  and  wine  is  frequently  paid  out  of 
them,  which  corresponds  with  the  practice  of  the  early 
Church. 

Yet  the  term  devotions  is  applicable  to  all  the  collections 
in  the  church  for  special  purposes  of  a  religious  character  ; 
indeed,  to  all  deposita  pietatis  specifically  dedicated,  and  not 
given  generally. 

*  Bully,  p.  71.        t  Maskell's  Anc.  Lit.,  p.  53,  n.      J  Eobertson,  p.  177. 
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1789.  1662. 

And  the  Priest  shall  then  And  when  there 
Vh6e  ElemS8  piace  upon  the  Table  so  is  a  Communion  . 
much  bread  and  wine,  as  he  shall  .... 
think  sufficient.  After  which  he  shall  .  the  Priest  . 
say :  .... 

Let  us    pray  for  the  whole  state  of    . 
Christ's  Church  Militant.*  *  here  in  earth. 

In  the  Book  of  1549,  it  was  as  follows  :  "  Then  shall  the 
Minister  take  so  much  bread  and  wine  as  shall  suffice  for 
the  persons  appointed  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion,  lay 
ing  the  bread  upon  the  Corporas,  or  else  in  the  Paten,  or 
in  some  other  comely  thing  prepared  for  that  purpose ; 
and  putting  the  wine  into  the  chalice,  or  else  in  some  fair 
and  convenient  cup  prepared  for  that  use,  if  the  chalice 
will  not  serve,  putting  thereto  a  little  clean  and  pure 
water,  and  setting  both  the  bread  and  wine  upon  the 
Altar." 

Then  the  Priest  shall  say— 

This  Eubric  was  omitted  in  the  Book  of  1552,  and  that 
of  1559.  The  Scottish  Direction,  1637,  is  similar  to  that 
of  1662. 

The  Order  is  explicit,  that  the  Minister  himself  place 
the  elements  upon  the  Table  at  this  part  of  the  Office. 
It  appears,  however,  that  between  1552  and  1662  a  custom 
prevailed  of  having  them  so  placed  before  the  Service 
began,  as  we  see  so  frequently  at  the  present  day.  Yet 
Andrews,  Laud,  and  others,  used,  during  this  period,  a 
Credence  Table,  as  it  is  termed,  a  small  side-table,  hold 
ing  the  elements,  and  generally  placed  south  of  the  Altar. 
Bishop  Bull  always  placed  them  upon  the  Altar  himself, 
receiving  them  from  the  Churchwarden  or  Clerk,  or  took 
them  from  some  convenient  place,  where  they  had  been 
laid  for  that  purpose.* 

When  we  recollect,  that  the  Second  Book  did,  in  fact, 
adopt  the  First  Book,  with  the  variations  made,  the  argu- 

*  Robertson,  How  to  Conform,  p.  182. 
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ment  is  strong,  that  the  Rubric  was  not  repealed,  and  that 
the  practice  of  Laud  and  others  was  perfectly  lawful.  The 
Commentators  very  generally  condemn,  as  a  breach  of  the 
Rubric,  the  usage  of  having  the  elements  placed  upon  the 
Table  before  the  service,  or  by  any  one  except  the  Minister. 
The  use  of  a  side-table  is  shown  to  have  been  the  practice 
of  the  Ancient  Church.  (Wheatly,  p.  277,  Robertson,  182, 
Archdeacon  Sharp,  74.)  Nicolls  says :  "  The  Rubric  con 
tains  a  positive  injunction,  capable  of  being  complied  with." 
The  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  Knightsbridge 

A  Credence.  ,,  -r    ,t  •    t  /-^.       -i  mii 

case,*  says:  "I  think  a  Credence  lable,  or 
something  equivalent  to  it,  is  of  itself  unobjectionable.  The 
elements  should  be  somewhere  at  hand.  To  place  them  on 
the  Table  before  the  commencement  of  Divine  Service  is 
contrary  to  the  Rubric.  I  myself  prefer  a  projecting  shelf 
in  the  wall  of  the  Chancel,  or  a  recess,  as  is  the  case  in  some 
churches." 

And,  in  Liddell  vs.  Westerton,  it  was  decided  by  the  Ju 
dicial  Committee  that  a  Credence  Table  was  lawful.  The 
Court  cite  the  Rubric,  and  say  :  "  The  elements  are  not  to 
be  placed  on  the  Table  till  this  point  of  the  Service.  They 
should  be  kept  somewhere  decently,  and  conveniently  to  be 
transferred.  A  small  table  near  the  altar  was  convenient, 
consistent  with  the  Rubric,  and  unobjectionable." 

It  is  plain  disobedience  of  the  direction  to  allow  the  ele 
ments  to  be  on  the  Table  until  this  point  of  the  office  ;  and 
it  seems  narrow  and  unreasonable  to  censure  the  use  of  a 
small  table  to  hold  them  until  the  transfer. 

The  resolution  of  the  House  of  Bishops  in 

[2.]  Posture.        _,  ~.nn  .,  „  ,..-.    .  ., 

looz  prescribed  standing  tor  the  Minister,  and 
kneeling  for  the  people,  during  the  prayer  for  the  Church 
Militant.     Such  is  the  English  custom.     (Bennet.) 
rsi  ThePra  er      ""^  ^ie  Book  of  1549,  the  prayer  for  the  Church 

Militant  preceded,  indeed  formed  part  of,  the 
Consecration  Prayer.  Our  own  Prayer  contains  nothing 
which  is  not  in  the  Prayer  in  that  Book  (a  change  in  the 

*  Pinnock's  Laws  and  Usages,  p.  784. 
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supplication  for  Rulers  being  made),  except  the  last  sen 
tence,  "  and  we  also  bless  thy  Holy  Name,"  etc.,  which  is 
taken  from  the  Book  of  1662. 

But  the  First  Book  contained  in  this  Prayer  much  which 
we  have  omitted.  Thus  :  "  We  give  Thee  most  high  praise 
and  hearty  thanks  for  the  wonderful  grace,  and  virtue  de 
clared  in  all  thy  Saints  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ; 
and  chiefly  in  the  most  blessed  and  glorious  Virgin  Mary, 
Mother  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  God,  and 
the  Holy  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  Apostles,  and  Martyrs, 
whose  examples  (O  Lord)  and  steadfastness  in  Thy  faith, 
and  in  keeping  Thy  Holy  Commandments,  grant  us  to  fol 
low.  We  commend  to  Thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  all  other  Thy 
servants  which  are  departed  hence  from  us  with  the  sign  of 
faith,  and  now  do  rest  in  the  sleep  of  peace.  Grant  unto 
them,  we  beseech  Thee,  Thy  mercy  and  everlasting  peace, 
that  at  the  day  of  the  general  resurrection,  we,  and  all  they 
which  be  of  the  mystical  body  of  Thy  Son,  may  altogether 
be  set  on  His  right  hand,  and  hear  that  His  most  joyful 
voice,  '  Come  unto  me,'  "  etc. 

Some  expressions  in  this  beautiful  supplication  were  con 
sidered  as  hovering  upon  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory.  The 
Scotch  form  omitted  the  words,  "grant  unto  them  Thy 
mercy  and  everlasting  peace,"  and  made  a  few  changes  in 
language.  The  whole  passage  was  omitted  in  1552,  when 
the  prayer  closed  with  the  words,  "  all  others  in  adversity." 
The  concluding  passage  of  the  present  prayer  was  adopted 
in  1662.  The  clause  above  quoted,  and  another  similar 
one,  formed  the  ground  on  which  Bucer  made  his  objec 
tions.* 

In  Tract  No.  71  will  be  found  Archbishop  Usher's  elabo 
rate  argument  against  Purgatory,  and  a  statement  of  the 
wide  distinction  between  the  Prayers  for  the  Dead  sanc 
tioned  by  the  English  Formularies  and  that  deception  of 
Eome.  It  may  be  thus  stated  : 

That   such  offices  were  commemorations  of   the  goodly 

*  See  Bully's  Variations,  App.  162,  and  Coll.  Ecc.  His.,  Part  II.,  Book  IV. 
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lives  and  holy  deaths  of  the  dead  in  the  Lord ;  of  thanks 
giving  for  their  deliverance  out  of  the  world,  and  of 
prayer  that  the  living  might  profit  by  their  good  exam 
ples.  They  assume  that  such  of  the  dead  were  in  a  place 
of  peace  and  felicity,  and  besought  God  that  he  would 
keep  them  in  such  a  state,  and  would  bring  them  at  the 
resurrection  to  one  of  a  higher  blessedness. 

The  Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  exhibits  the  mean 
ing  of  such  prayers  with  much  exactness  :  "  Furthermore, 
we  offer  this  our  seasonable  service  for  those  who  are 
departed  hence  in  the  faith,  Forefathers,  Fathers,  Patri 
archs,  etc.,  and  for  every  righteous  spirit  made  perfect  by 
faith  ;  especially  the  altogether  holy  Virgin  Mary,  for  St. 
John  the  Prophet,  Forerunner  and  Baptist,  for  the  holy 
Apostles,  for  the  Saint  (N.)  whom  we  commemorate,  and 
all  other  thy  Saints,  for  the  sake  of  whose  prayers,  O  God  ! 
look  upon  us,  and  remember  those  who  are  departed  this 
life  in  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  eternal  life,  and 
give  them  rest  where  the  light  of  thy  countenance 
shineth." 

We  suppose  that  the  most  rigorous  Protestant  could 
find  nothing  to  object  to  here,  unless  it  be  that  the  clause 
italicised  favors  the  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers  of 
Saints. 

[4.]  Aims  and  The  word  "  Oblations/'  as  used  in  this  prayer, 
ms'  is  first  interpreted  as  including  the  elements  after 
they  are  placed  upon  the  Table,  although  comprehending 
other  things ;  again,  as  referring  exclusively  to  the  elements ; 
and  lastly  (though  I  believe  by  few),  as  synonymous  with 
alms. 

The  Scottish  Rubric  of  1637,  before  cited,  shows  the  use 
of  the  terms  "  devotions  of  the  people  "  and  "  oblations," 
applied  to  the  offerings,  and,  coupled  with  the  Eubric 
in  the  same  book,  as  to  the  division  of  what  was  offered, 
warrants  us  in  holding  that  each  term  may,  in  theological 
language,  be  used  for  money  contributions. 

But,  certainly,  in  the  Prayer  there  is  a  distinction  taken. 
Hence,  in  the  language  of  Johnson,  "I  see  no  reason 
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to  doubt,  but  that,  as  the  bread  and  wine  are  ordered  to  be 
placed  on  the  Table  just  before  the  prayer  for  the  whole 
state  of  Christ's  Church,  so  these  words  '  accept  our  obla 
tions  '  are  to  be  referred  to  the  bread  and  wine  just  before 
placed  on  the  Table."  * 

"  In  the  primitive  Church  the  Offertory  was  a  considerable 
part  in  the  administration  and  receiving  the  Sacrament, 
and  was  for  a  double  end ;  the  one  in  relation  to  the 
Sacrament  in  the  offering  of  bread  and  wine,  the  other  for 
the  use  of  the  poor."  t  And  Bishop  Patrick  uses  this  clear 
language  :  "We  humbly  beseech  God  to  accept  not  only  our 
alms  but  also  our  oblations."  These  are  things  distinct, 
and  the  former,  alms,  signifying  that  which  was  given  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor ;  the  latter,  oblations,  can  signify 
nothing  else  but  (according  to  the  style  of  the  ancient 
Church)  the  bread  and  wine  presented  unto  God.  ^ 

The  authorities,  however,  do  also  clearly  prove  that  ttye 
ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  term  covers  money  applied  to 
various  pious  uses,  besides  the  support  of  the  poor. 
(Stephens'  note  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Vol.  I., 
p.  1175.  Eobertson,  How  to  Conform,  App.  iv.,  p.  394)  The 
Scottish  Eubric,  before  cited,  shows  this  with  marked 
precision. 

That  able  writer,  Mr.  Palmer,  remarks,  after  quoting  the 
first  passage  of  the  Prayer:  "These  three  species  of 
Sacrifice  or  Oblation  are  offered,  first,  the  Alms,  which  St. 
Paul  describes  as  a  sacrifice  well  pleasing  to  God ;  secondly, 
the  Oblations,  viz.,  the  creatures  of  bread  and  wine  ;  thirdly, 
the  Prayers,  which,  according  to  St.  John,  are  offered  with 
incense  on  the  Heavenly  Altar,  and  which  the  Fathers 
speak  of  as  an  Oblation." 

We  conclude  that  the  true  construction  is,  that  while  the 
term  Oblation  may  have  a  more  extensive  meaning,  it  does, 
in  this  place,  designate  the  Bread  and  Wine  placed  upon 
the  Table,  and  offered  to  God  with  the  Alms  and  Prayers. 

*  Propitiatory  Oblation.        f  Duppa,  apud  Bully's  Variations,  p.  169. 
|  Christian  Sacrifice,  77  ;  apud  Hook's  Diet.,  541. 
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The  supplication  is  in  harmony  with  the  custom  of  ancient 
Fathers,  who  offered  the  elements  upon  the  Altar  with 
ejaculations  like  this :  "  Lord !  we  offer  Thine  own  out  of 
what  Thou  hast  bountifully  given  us."  It  seems  inconceiv 
able  that  any  one  should  have  deemed  this  as  approaching 
the  Koinish  idea  of  a  real  sacrifice  of  Christ  himself. 
Meade's  Christian  Sacrifice  is  a  refutation  of  this  notion.* 

1789.  1662. 

§  17.  The  EX-  At  the  time  At  the  time  of  the  Celebration 
station.  Q£  ^.jie  Celebra-  of  the  Communion,  the  commu- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Com-  nicants  being  conveniently  placed 
munion,  the  Priest  shall  for  the  receiving  of  the  Holy 
say  this  Exhortation.  Sacrament,  the  Priest  shall  say 

this  Exhortation. 

The  Exhortations  all  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Reforrna- 
tion.  The  second  is  attributed  to  Peter  Martyr,  both  to 
promote  frequent  communion,  and  that  all  present  should 
participate.  The  first  is  taken  substantially  from  Hermann's 
Consultations. 

In  the  ancient  Greek  Church,  when  all  were  placed  in 
order  to  receive  the  Sacrament,  the  Priest,  standing  on  the 
steps  to  be  seen  of  all,  stretched  out  his  hand,  inviting  the 
worthy,  and  warning  the  unworthy  to  forbear. 

The  clause  in  the  Rubric  of  1662,  italicised,  refers  to  an 
old  custom  still  retained  in  some  country  Churches,  of  the 
communicants  kneeling  in  rows,  one  behind  another,  and 
thus  remaining  until  the  Minister  comes  to  them.  Wheatlyt 
also  notices  that  the  invitation  in  the  words  "  draw  near 
with  faith,"  intimates  that  it  would  be  proper  that  the  Com 
municants  should  then  come  from  the  more  remote  parts  of 
the  Church  as  near  to  the  Lord's  Table  as  they  can. 

This  practice,  I  have  been  informed,  prevailed  in  the 
Church  at  Leeds. 

The  House  of  Bishops  considered  standing  during  the 
Exhortation  to  be  the  proper  attitude  of  the  people. 

This  Exhortation  has  nothing  in  it  which  was  not  in  the 

*  See  p.  477.  t  Wheatly,  p.  287. 
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First  Book,  and  in  nearly  the  same   language.      But  the 
omission  in  our  Book  of  some  passages  is  marked. 

After  the  words,  "  if,  etc.  we  receive  that  Holy  Sacrament" 
were  the  words,  "  for  then  we  spiritually  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
and  drink  his  blood ;  then  we  dwell  in  Christ,  and  Ghrist  in 
us ;  we  be  made  one  with  Christ,  and  Christ  with  us." 

So  after  the  words,  "  if  we  receive  the  same  unworthily," 
followed,  "  for  then  we  become  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  our  Saviour ;  we  eat  and  drink  our  own  condem 
nation,  not  considering  the  Lord's  body.  We  kindle  God's 
wrath  against  us.  We  provoke  him  to  plague  us  with  divers 
diseases  and  sundry  kinds  of  death." 

Again:  instead  of  "He  has  instituted  and  ordained  holy 
mysteries  as  pledges,"  etc.,  we  have,  "  He  has  left  in  these 
holy  mysteries,  as  a  pledge  of  his  love,  and  a  continual 
remembrance  of  the  same,  his  own  blessed  body  and  pre 
cious  blood  for  us  to  feed  upon  spiritually  to  our  own  endless 
comfort."  These  words  were  omitted  in  1552. 

1789.  1662. 

§  is.  The  invi-     Then  shall  the  Priest  say  to  those     . 

who  come  to  receive  the  Holy  Com 
munion  :  "  Ye  who  do  truly,"  etc. 

As  before  observed,  the  words  in  the  Invitation,  "  draw 
near,"  appear  to  indicate  this  to  be  the  time  for  the  Com 
municants  to  approach  the  Table,  and  at  the  Confession  to 
place  themselves  at  the  Chancel  rails.  This,  observes  Shep 
herd,  can  only  be  done  by  a  small  part  of  the  Communi 
cants,  unless  the  number  is  inconsiderable. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  in  the  time  of  Bishop 
Cosin  for  the  people  to  approach  the  Altar  upon  the  above 
words  being  said.*  The  Puritans  contended  for  the  prac 
tice  of  continuing  in  their  seats,  and  that  the  Minister 
bring  the  Elements  to  them.  Our  own  Rubric  justifies  the 
course,  at  least  is  not  repugnant  to  it,  of  the  Communicants 
going  from  their  seats  to  the  rails  in  any  convenient  mode. 
One  of  our  Bishops  introduced  the  habit  of  those  seated 

*  Cosin,  iv.,  359;  Sparrow's  Kationale,  211. 
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nearest  the  Chancel  going  up  first,  and  so  in  successive 
order,  only  enough  standing  within  it  to  fill  up  the  places  of 
those  retiring. 

The  people  hear  this  Invitation  kneeling.  The  Eubric 
in  the  Book  of  1549  was  :  "  Here  the  Priest  shall  turn  him 
towards  those  who  come  to  the  Holy  Communion,  and  shall 
say  :  Ye  who,"  etc.  The  prayer  is  identical  in  all  things, 
except  that  "meekly  kneeling  upon  your  knees,"  is  the 
language. 

1789.  1662. 

§  19.  The  con-  Then  shall  the  Then  shall  this  General  Con- 
lon'  General  Confes-  fession  be  made  in  the  name 
sion  be  made  by  the  Priest,  of  all  those  who  are  minded 
and  all  those  who  are  to  receive  the  Holy  Com- 
minded  to  receive  the  Holy  munion,  by  one  of  the  Ministers, 
Communion  humbly  kneel-  both  he  and  all  the  people 
ing.  kneeling  humbly  upon  their 

knees. 

In  all  the  previous  Books,  1549,  1552,  1559,  the  Rubric 
was :  "  Then  shall  the  General  Confession  be  made  in  the 
name  of  all  those  who  are  minded  to  receive  the  Holy  Com 
munion,  either  by  one  of  them,  or  else  by  one  of  the  Ministers, 
or  by  the  Priest  himself,  all  kneeling  humbly  upon  their 
knees." 

In  the  Scottish  Office  of  1637,  it  was  to  be  said  by  the 
Presbyter  or  Deacon.  An  exception  was  taken  by  the  Pres 
byterian  brethren  in  1661  against  one  of  the  Communicants 
saying  this  Confession.  They  desired  that  it  might  be  made  by 
the  Minister  only.  It  was  a  private  opinion,  and  not  generally 
received  in  the  Catholic  Church,  that  one  of  the  people  might 
make  the  Confession  at  the  Sacrament  in  the  name  of  all.* 

This  Confession  was  prepared  in  1548  from  a  long  Form 
in  Hermann's  Consultations,t  which  is  found  in  Bully's 
Variations,  p.  174. 

The  language  has  been  the  same  from  the  Book  of  1549 
throughout. 

*  Bully,  173.  t  Procter,  345. 
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1789.  1662. 

§  20.  The  Ab-      Then  shall  the  Priest  (the     . 
solution.     Bishopj  if    he   be   present)     . 

stand  up,  and  turning  to  the  people,  pronounce  this  Ab- 
say,  "  Almighty  God,"  etc.  solution. 

Shepherd  states,  that  "  this  Absolution  occurs  in  the  Peni 
tentiary  of  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  about  the  year  730, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Pope  Pontian  or 
Damasus.  Though  it  is  the  form  generally  found  in  the 
ancient  Missals  both  of  the  Roman  and  other  Churches,  I 
do  not  know  that  it  hath  been  so  scrupulously  retained  in 
any  modern  Liturgy  as  in  that  of  our  Church." 

In  the  Penitential  Canons  of  963,  the  following  Form 
appears :  "  Let  thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  prevent  this  thy  Servant, 
that  all  his  iniquities  may  be  blotted  out  by  a  speedy  indul 
gence,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."* 

Johnson  sets  forth  in  a  note  another  form  which  he  thinks 
is  of  the  age  of  Edgar,  960 :  "  The  Almighty  God,  who 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  every  creature,  have 
mercy  upon  thee,  and  grant  thee  forgiveness  of  all  thy  sins 
which  thou  hast  committed  from  thy  being  made  a  Chris 
tian  to  this  time,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

In  the  Order  of  the  Communion  of  1548,  the  Form  was  : 
"  Our  Blessed  Lord,  who  hath  left  power  to  his  Church  to 
absolve  penitent  sinners  from  their  sins,  to  restore  to  the 
grace  of  the  Heavenly  Father  such  as  truly  believe  in  Christ, 
have  mercy  upon  you,  pardon  and  deliver  you  from  all  sins, 
confirm  and  strengthen  you  in  all  goodness,  and  bring  you 
to  everlasting  life." 

The  form  in  Hermann's  Consultations  was  :  "  Because  our 
Blessed  Lord  left  this  power  to  his  Church  to  absolve  those 
from  their  sins,  and  restore  to  the  favor  of  the  Heavenly 
Father,  whoever,  repenting  of  their  sins,  truly  believe  in  the 
Lord  Christ,  I,  a  Minister  of  Christ  and  the  Church,  to  all 
who  grieve  for  their  sins,  etc.,  announce  the  remission  of 
their  sins,  the  favour  of  God,  and  eternal  life,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

*  Johnson,  i.,  p.  427. 
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The  Absolution  in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  of  1662, 
closely  resembles  this. 

Bat  when  the  Communion  Office  was  fully  set  forth  in 
1549,  as  part  of  the  First  Book,  the  present  form  of  the 
Absolution  was  adopted.  The  Rubric  was  the  same  as  our 
own.  It  continued  the  same  in  the  Second  Book  and  in 
that  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  alteration 
was  made  by  using  the  words,  "  pronounce  this  Absolution." 

The  form  in  the  Use  of  Sarum,  "  Almighty  God,  have  pity 
upon  you,  remit  to  you  all  your  sins,  guard  you  from  all 
evil,  preserve  and  confirm  you  in  all  goodness,  and  bring 
you  to  everlasting  life." 

§  21  The  com-        Then  the  Priest  shall  say  :  "  Hear  what  com 
fortable  words,"  etc. 

The  English  Books  have  the  passages  from  Scripture 
next  after  the  Absolution.  They  are  the  same  in  all.  Their 
source  is  Hermann's  Consultations.  The  two  passages  (St. 
John,  iii.  35,  and  part  of  verse  36  ;  and  Acts,  x.  43)  were 
not  in  his  Form.  The  object  in  inserting  these  passages 
was  obviously  to  confirm  the  view  of  Absolution  there 
declared  by  the  words  of  Scripture.* 

§  22.  sursum       After  which  the  Priest  shall  proceed,  saying  : 
"Lift  up  your  hearts,"  etc. 

This  and  what  follows  to  the  next  Rubric  is  taken  from 
the  Use  of  Sarum.  In  the  First  Book,  the  Versicles  preceded 
the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant.  The  Prayer  of  Access 
followed  the  Comfortable  Words.  In  1552,  the  present 
Order  was  adopted. 

In  the  Liturgy  of  tSt.  John  Chrysostom,  the  Priest  says  : 
"  The  Grace  of  our  Lord,"  etc.  And  the  Choir  answers  : 
"And  with  thy  Spirit."  Priest:  "Let  us  lift  up  our 
hearts."  Choir:  "We  lift  them  up  to  the  Lord."  Priest: 
"Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  Lord."  Choir  :  "  It  is  right  and 
just  to  worship  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." 
§  23.  it  is  meet,  Then  shall  the  Priest  turn  to  the  Lord's  Table, 
and  say  :  "  It  is  very  meet,  right,"  etc. 


*  Prayer-Book  Interleaved,  p.  171. 
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All  down  to  the  Prayer  of  Access  is  found  in  the  Sarum 
Use.  A  portion  in  that  Use  is  omitted,  viz.,  "Through 
whom  Angels  praise  thy  Majesty,  Dominions  adore,  and 
Powers  tremble." 

It  was  put  in  its  present  position  in  1552.  The  Marginal 
reading,  "  that  the  words  Holy  Father  be  omitted  on 
Trinity  Sunday,"  was  added  in  1662. 

In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  the  Priest  says  : 
"It  is  right  and  just  to  praise  thee,  to  bless  thee,  to  give 
thanks  to  thee  in  every  place  of  thy  dominion."  A  long 
thanksgiving  followed.  At  its  end,  the  Choir  answered  : 
"  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  of  Hosts  !  Heaven  and  earth  are 
full  of  thy  glory  !  Hosanna  in  the  highest  !  Blessed  is  he 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Hosanna  in  the 
highest  !" 

"  Therefore,  with  Angels  and  Archangels,"  etc. 
This  is  taken  from  the  Sarura  Use,  with  some 
alterations  and  omissions.  The  principle  of  unity  in  adora 
tion  is  preserved  ;  soda  exultatione  concekbrant.  The  leading 
thought  in  joining  in  the  "  Therefore,  with  Angels  and 
Archangels,"  etc.,  is  not  merely  that  there  is  a  community 
and  oneness  of  worship  between  heaven  and  earth  (the 
Jewish  Forms  would  testify  to  that),  but  that  all  this  wor 
ship  is  gathered  into  Christ,  the  Incarnate  Word,  and  is 
offered  to  him."  * 

§  25.  Ter  Sane-  The  Ter  Sanctu8  has  been  in  use  from  very 
early  times.  The  hymn  is  commonly  ascribed 
to  Proclus,  A.D.  434,  but  more  probably  it  was  taken  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Eastern  Offices  —  "Holy  God, 
Holy  and  Almighty,  Holy  and  Immortal  !  "  and  that  this 
originated  in  one  of  the  eighteen  Prayers  of  the  Synagogue  : 
"Thou  art  holy—  Thy  name  is  holy,  for  a  great  King  and 
holy  art  thou,  6  God."  f 

In  St.  John  Chrysostom's  Liturgy,  that  which  is  called 
the  Triumphal  Hymn  closely  resembles  the  concluding  pas- 


*  Freeman's  Divine  Prin.,  ii.,  P.  2,  440. 
t  Freeman,  i.,  p.  65. 
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sage  of  our  own — Choir:  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  of 
Sabaoth !  Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory  ! 
Hosanna  in  the  highest !  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  Hosanna  in  the  highest !" 

The  Trisagion  has  two  parts, — the  recital  of  the  Union 
with  Angels  and  the  Company  of  Heaven  in  the  Ascription, 
and  the  Ascription  itself.  Wheatly  quotes  St.  Chrysostom 
as  saying,  that  it  was  generally  received  that  Angels  were 
especially  present  at  the  Lord's  Supper.* 

In  the  Book  of  1549,  the  division  was  distinctly  marked. 
The  first  clause  was  to  be  said,  and  the  Clerks  were  to 
sing  the  second,  beginning  "  Holy,"  etc.  In  the  Second 
Book,  the  direction  as  to  the  Clerk's  singing  was  omitted. 
In  1662,  the  two  paragraphs  were  comprised  into  one,  as  in 
our  own  Book,  and  the  Kubric  was,  "  After  each  of  which 
Prefaces  shall  immediately  be  said  or  sung." 

Our  own  Rubric,  as  before  stated,  is,  "  shall  be  said  or 
sung  by  the  Priest  and  People." 

This  answers  the  argument  of  Sir  William  Palmer,  and 
Dr.  Jebb,  that  the  Choir  or  Congregation  ought  not  to 
join  in  the  Hymn  until  the  words  Holy,  Holy,  etc.  S 
argues  that  the  people  should  unite  from  the  beginning 
under  the  English  directions.  He  notices  that  Sparrow,  in 
his  Rationale,  considers  the  Thrice  Holy  and  Triumphal 
Song  to  commence  with  the  words,  "  Therefore,"  etc. 

Prefaces      ^nen  shall  follow  the  proper  Prefaces,  accord 
ing  to  the  time,  if  there  be  any  especially  ap 
pointed,  or  else  immediately  shall  be  said  or  sung  by  Priest 
and  People — "  Therefore,  with  Angels,"  etc. 

The  Rubrics  in  the  other  Books  are  substantially  the 
same,  the  words  being,  "  or  else  shall  immediately  follow." 
In  the  First  Book,  this  was  placed  before  the  Prayer  for  the 
Church  Militant. 

These  Prefaces,  five  in  number,  were  the  same  in  all  the 
Books.  In  1552,  the  direction  was,  that  the  Preface  to  be 
used  on  a  particular  day  should  be  used  for  seven  days 

*Page  291. 
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after,  except  that  for  Trinity  Sunday,  when  it  was  for 
that  the  Feast  of  Trinity  only,  and  Whitsunday  was  for 
that  day  and  six  days  after.* 

These  five  Prefaces  are  retained  out  of  ten  found  in  the 
Romish  and  old  English  Missals.  Those  retained  relate  to 
the  Persons  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity.  Those  omitted 
were  for  Low  Sunday,  for  the  Cross,  for  the  Apostles,  for 
the  Lent  Fasts,  and  for  the  Virgin  Mary.  Another  is 
mentioned  as  for  the  Apparition  of  our  Lord.t  "Wheatly 
asks  if  this  is  the  Transfiguration.  Perhaps  it  is  Easter, 
which  would  clear  an  obscurity.  Six  Prefaces  appear  to  be 
omitted. 

Mr.  Procter  states  that  the  Preface  for  Christmas  and 
that  for  Whitsunday  were  composed  in  1549.  That  for 
Easter  and  for  Trinity  Sunday  were  as  old  as  the  Sacra- 
mentary  of  Gelasius  ;  that  for  the  Ascension  was  probably 
framed  by  Gregor}-  the  Great.  :£ 

Johnson  observes  that,  in  the  Decretal  of  Pope  Pelagius, 
there  were  but  nine  Prefaces  mentioned  ;  that  for  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  there  omitted.  This,  the  tenth,  was  added  under 
Pope  Urban  II.,  at  the  Council  of  Placentia,  A.D.  1095.§ 

1789.  1662. 

§27.  Prayer  of     Then  shall  the  Priest,  kneeling 

down  at  the  Lord's   Table,  say,  in      ... 
the  name  of  all  those  who  shall  receive  the 
Communion,  the  Prayer  following  :  ... 

"  We  do  not  presume  to  come,"  etc. 

This  Pvubric  and  the  Prayers  are  found  in  the  Order  of 

1548,  and  are  identically  the  same   in  all  the  Books  from 

1549,  except,  in  that  of  1552  the  phrase  was  "  God's  Board," 
instead  of  "  the  Lord's  Table." 

In  the  Savoy  Conference,  it  was  desired  that  the  words 
might  be  altered  so  as  to  read,  "  that  our  sinful  souls  and 


*  Robertson,  p.  199. 

t  See  Johnson,  Eccl.  Laws,  1175,  14. 

$  Procter,  Book  ot  Common  Prayer,  346-7. 

§  Eccl.  Laws,  ii.,  p.  63,  n. 
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bodies  may  be  cleansed  through  his  precious  body  and  blood" 
because  the  words,  as  they  stood,  appeared  to  give  a  greater 
efficacy  to  the  blood  than  to  the  body  of  Christ.  The  Bish 
ops  answered  :  "  It  can  no  more  be  said,  those  words  do 
give  more  efficacy  to  the  blood  than  to  the  body  of  Christ, 
than  when  our  Lord  said,  '  This  is  my  blood,  which  is  shed 
for  you,'  etc.,  and  saith  not  so  explicitly  of  the  body."  * 

The  Prayer  is  in  the  very  words  of  that  in  the  Book 
of  1549,  except  that  to  the  words  "  drink  his  blood," 
were  added  the  words,  "in  these  holy  mysteries,"  and  the 
word  "  continually  "  was  used  instead  of  the  word  "  ever 
more." 

Mr.  Freeman  says,  "  It  should  be  observed,  that  the 
Prayer  of  Access,  which  has  been  so  often  commented  upon 
as  out  of  place,  is  in  reality  only  the  expansion  of  the  open 
ing  words  of  a  prayer  in  the  old  Office. 

The  Te  igitur  siipplices  rogamus  et  petimus  strikes  in  ex 
actly  where  "we  do  not  presume,"  etc.,  is  found  now,  viz., 
after  the  Ter  Sanctus  ;  and  doubtless  suggested  both  the 
position  and  the  humble  tone  of  it.  The  turn  given  to  this 
intercalated  prayer  in  our  Revised  Rite,  making  it  a  prayer 
for  profitable  reception,  finds  an  exact  parallel,  and  in  the 
same  position,  in  the  Spanish  Office  :  "  Be  present,  O  Jesus ! 
sanctify  this  oblation,  that  we  may  receive  the  sanctified 
things  by  the  hand  of  thy  holy  Angel."  \ 

There  is  a  translation  of  the  passage  noticed  above,  sup- 
plices  te  rogamus,  etc.,  in  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  63, 
which  has  considerable  resemblance  to  this  prayer.  But  a 
closer  conformity  is  found  in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  traced 
with  seeming  accuracy  to  the  Fourth  century  :  "  Therefore, 
all  holy  Lord,  do  we,  thy  sinful  servants,  not  for  our  right 
eousness,  for  we  have  done  no  good  thing  upon  earth,  but 
for  thy  mercies  and  compassions,  approach  thy  holy 
Altar.  Do  thou,  O  God,  cleanse  us  from  all  pollution  of  the 
flesh  and  spirit,  in  order  that,  receiving,  in  a  pure  testimony 

*  Bully's  Variations, 
f  Principles,  ii.,  p.  434. 
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of  our  conscience,  our  portion  of  these  hallowed  gifts,  we 
may  be  united  to  the  holy  body  and  blood  of  thy  Christ,  and 
having  worthily  received  them,  we  may  obtain  the  indwell 
ing  of  Christ  in  our  hearts,  and  become  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  * 

1789.  1662. 

When  the  Priest,  standing  be- 
th2e EiemenSfof     fore  the  Table,  hath  so  ordered      .         . 

Consecration.  ,,-.•»          T         i  TTT-          J.T      j_  i 

the  Bread  and  Wine,  that  he  may, 
with  the  more  readiness  and  decency,  break 
the  Bread  before  the  people,  and  take  the  Cup 
into  his  hands,  he  shall  say  the  Prayer  of 
Consecration,  as  followeth  :  ... 

The  place  of  the  Priest,  under  the  Book  of  1549,  was,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Office,  "  afore  the  midst  of  the 
Altar,"  and  the  ensuing  directions  comprised  :  "  turning  to 
the  people,"  "  turning  to  God's  Board,"  "  turning  still  to 
the  Altar,"  "  turning  to  these  who  come  to  the  Commu 
nion."  And,  it  may  be,  that  a  change  from  the  centre  of 
the  Altar  to  some  other  part  of  the  front,  was  warranted. 

Then  the  change  was  made  in  1552,  "  and  the  Priest,  stand 
ing  at  the  North  side  of  the  Table,  shall  sing."  And  this  has 
been  the  direction  in  the  subsequent  Books. 

We  have  before  shown  (Ante,  §  6  [4] )  that  it  is  definitely 
settled  in  England,  and  that  this  is  supported  by  un 
answerable  reasoning,  that  the  position  of  the  Minister, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Ante-Communion  Office,  is  at 
the  North,  with  us  right,  side  of  the  Table,  the  word  "side" 
indicating  the  longer  or  shorter  portions  of  an  oblong ;  in 
the  generality  of  cases,  the  north  end.  After  Sermon,  when 
there  is  a  Communion,  this  position  is  resumed,  and  so 
continues  (turning  to  the  people  and  turning  to  the  Table  as 
directed)  until  the  present  Eubric. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  a  change  of  position  is  here 
directed.  And  this  change  is  clearly  from  the  end  on  the 


*  Prayef-Book  Interleaved. 
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North  (or  right]  end,  to  the  front.  The  question  is,  to  what 
extent,  and  for  what  purposes,  is  this  change  of  position  to 
be  retained.  Wheatly  and  others  contend,  that  it  is  only 
while  and  when  it  was  necessary  or  convenient  for  ordering 
the  Elements.  When  that  was  done,  the  Priest  was  to 
return  to  the  North  end. 

posture  during  We  sha11  be  greatlJ  aided  in  this  inquiry  by 
consecration!  examining  the  directions  in  the  Book  of  1549. 

The  normal  position  of  the  Priest  was  "  standing  afore 
the  middle  of  the  Altar."  Afterwards  was  the  Rubric  : 
"Then  the  Priest,  standing  at  God's  Board,  shall  begin, 
Glory  be  to  God,"  etc.  Next:  "Then  the  Priest  shall 
turn  him  to  the  People,  and  say." 

This  position,  we  assume,  was  continued. during  the  read 
ing  of  the  Epistle  and  Gospel.  The  Epistle  was  to  be  read 
in  a  place  assigned  for  that  purpose. 

After  the  Offertory,  the  Minister  was  to  take  so  much 
Bread  and  Wine  as  shall  suffice  for  those  who  are  to  com 
municate,  laying  the  bread  on  the  Corporal  or  else  in  the 
Paten,  and  putting  the  wine  into  the  Chalice,  etc.,  mixing 
the  wine  with  a  little  pure  water,  and  setting  both  the  bread 
and  wine  on  the  Altar,  shall  say :  "  The  Lord  be  with  you," 
etc. 

These  Acts  pre-suppose  the  Priest  to  be  fronting  the  Altar, 
and  this  is  fully  proven  by  the  Rubric  next  after  the  Pre 
faces  and  the  Te  Igitur  :  "  When  the  Clerks  have  done  sing 
ing,  then  shall  the  Priest  turn  him  to  the  People,  and  say  : 
Let  us  pray  for  the  whole  State,"  etc. 

And  then,  "  The  Priest,  turning  him  to  the  Altar,  shall 
say :  Almighty  and  everliving  God,"  etc.  Then  follows  the 
Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant,  and,  immediately  after,  the 
Consecration  and  Oblation.  After  this,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  etc.,  is  the  direction :  "  Here  the  Priest  shall  turn 
him  toivards  those  who  come  to  the  Holy  Communion,  and  shall 
say  :  Ye  who  do  truly,"  etc. 

A  Rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Office  ordered,  that  the  Bread 
be  unleavened  and  round,  and  somewhat  larger  than  it  (then) 
was,  so  that  it  might  be  divided  into  divers  pieces,  and  every 
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one  shall  be  divided  into  two  pieces  at  least,  or  more,  by  the 
discretion  of  the  Minister,  and  so  distributed." 

The  marginal  directions  in  the  Consecration  Prayer  are, 
for  the  Priest  to  take  the  Bread  into  his  hands,  and  so  as 
to  the  Cup,  but  there  is  no  order  for  breaking  the  Bread 
during  the  Consecration. 

Thus  we  have  some  points  clearly  settled.  The  removal 
of  the  Bread  and  Wine  to  the  Altar  was  to  be  done  by  the 
Priest  in  presence  of  those  who  were  to  commune.  The 
Bread  was  to  be  broken  in  divers  pieces  by  the  Priest.  The 
place  where  this  was  to  be  done  is  not  designated,  nor  the 
place  where  the  Elements  were  to  be  before  being  placed 
upon  the  Altar ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  was  within 
the  Chancel  near  the  Altar.  Mr.  Perry's  supposition,  that  it 
was  the  ledge  or  structure  in  a  niche  in  the  Chancel  wall, 
is  probably  correct ;  and  we  may  well  conclude  that  the 
breaking  took  place  there.  That  the  position  of  the  Priest, 
during  the  Consecration  and  Oblation,  was  in  front  of  and 
facing  the  Altar,  seems  indisputable. 

The  changes  and  omissions  of  1552  and  1559  are  sub 
stantially  consistent  with  these  directions  of  1549.  When 
the  Priest  had  finished  the  Prayer,  "  We  do  not  presume," 
etc.,  he  was  to  stand  up  and  say  as  follows  :  "  Almighty  God." 
And,  as  the  language  of  1549  was  altered  from  "  afore  the 
midst  of  the  Altar,"  to  "standing  at  God's  Board,"  the 
Minister  could  place  himself  at  an}7  part  of  the  front  most 
convenient.  This,  we  contend,  was  permissible  under  these 
Books  of  1552  and  1559.  We  repeat  the  argument,  that  the 
First  Book  governed,  except  when  expressly,  or  by  plain  im 
plication,  varied. 

But  as  these  directions  were  not  expressly  retained  or 
renewed,  we  can  understand  that  they  would  be  sometimes 
neglected  by  those  who  disliked  them.  A  law  by  inference, 
however  logical,  is  not  so  decisive  as  a  law  in  terms.  Hence 
we  find,  that  the  old  niche  in  Parish  Churches  for  holding 
the  Elements  was  walled  up,  and  the  practice  of  placing 
them  upon  the  Table,  before  the  Service,  arose.* 

*  Perry's  Lawful  Ornaments,  109  ;  Maskell,  Ancient  Engl.  Lit.,  p.  96. 
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Credence  Tables,  probably  substitutes  for  the  structure  in 
the  niche,  came  into  use  before  1662.  Archbishop  Laud 
says,  that  they  were  used  by  Andrews,  and  other  Bishops 
had  used  them  during  all  their  time.*  This  Table  was 
placed  on  the  South  side  in  the  Chapel  of  Andrews. 

It  deserves  notice,  also,  that  the  Scottish  Liturgy  of  1637 
directed  the  Priest,  at  the  Consecration,  to  stand  at  such 
part  of  the  Table  where  he  could,  with  most  ease  and  decency, 
use  his  hands.  The  marginal  directions  were,  to  take  the 
Paten  and  Chalice  in  the  hands,  but  there  was  none  as  to 
breaking  the  Bread.f  The  Rubric,  then,  of  1662  had  for  its 
object  the  renewal  of  the  direction  of  1549,  as  to  the  Priest's 
transferring  the  Elements  to  the  Table  during  the  Service — 
the  sanctioning  of  a  Credence,  as  a  fitting  place  for  them 
previously — the  renewal  of  the  order  to  break  the  Bread, 
but  making  it  explicit  that  it  be  done  openly,  as  a  part  of 
the  Service. 

The  Eubric  of  1549  thus  explains  that  of  1662.  There 
was  to  be  a  fraction  of  the  Bread  instead  of  the  Azymes  of 
the  Koman  Mass ;  that  fraction  was  to  be  during  the  Ser 
vice,  openly,  in  presence  of  the  people. 

The  Judicial  Committee  in  the  Machonochie  case  held 
that  the  direction  to  stand  before  the  Table  applied  to  the 
whole  sentence ;  and  this  decision  was,  we  believe,  univer 
sally  treated  as  sanctioning  the  Minister's  remaining  in 
front  during  the  whole  prayer.  And  so  eminent  a  jucfge 
as  the  Dean  of  Arches,  when  the  Purchas  case  was  before 
him,  treated  the  point  as  settled  by  the  Machonochie 
judgment.  He  held  that  the  Rubric  did  not  require  that 
the  people  should  see  the  breaking  of  the  Bread  ;  and  if  it 
did,  that,  upon  the  evidence,  all  could  see  the  Minister 
take  the  Cup,  and  some  the  breaking  of  the  Bread.  He  de 
cided  that  Mr.  Purchas  was  warranted  in  continuing  the 
position. 

The  Judicial  Committee  reversed  this  decision,  and  con 
demned  Mr.  Purchas.  The  ground,  in  brief,  is  this  :  The 

*  Hook's  Diet.,  in  verbo.  t  Keeting,  214 
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previous  determination  (the  Machonochie  case)  settled  the 
posture  only,  viz.,  standing,  and  not  the  position.  The 
original  position  ordered  was,  the  North  side ;  that  is,  the 
side  tending  towards  the  North.  The  subsequent  Kubric 
at  the  Consecration  Prayer  freed  the  Minister,  for  the 
moment,  from  the  general  direction  to  stand  at  such  North 
side,  but  only  for  the  special  purpose  of  ordering  the  Ele 
ments.  That  breaking  the  Bread  before  the  people  meant 
that  the  people  should  be  able  to  see  the  act. 

The  opinion,  we  see,  distinctly  admits  that  standing  before 
the  Table  may  mean  facing  its  front  with  the  back  to  the 
people ;  although  only  for  the  special  purpose  of  ordering. 
But  the  change  of  position  from  the  North  end  to  the  front 
being  not  merely  allowed  but  directed  a  general  rule 
comes  into  influence,  viz.,  that  a  position  once  ordered  is  to 
continue,  unless  expressly,  or  by  a  fair  inference,  it  is 
varied. 

As  there  is  no  express  direction,  the  question  becomes 
this, — whether  the  change  is  by  a  just  inference  prescribed  ? 
And  this  depends  upon  the  meaning  to  be  given  to  the  last 
clause,  or  rather  the  words  in  it,  that  he  may  break  the 
Bread  before  the  people.  One  construction,  as  before  noticed, 
is,  that  the  people  are  to  see  the  act,  and  cannot  see  it,  if 
the  Minister  has  his  back  to  them.  It  might  be  answered 
that  probably  there  is  not  any  Church  where  all  the  people 
could  see  the  act  if  the  Minister  was  at  the  North  end,  and 
few,  where  some  could  not  see  it  if  he  stood  in  front  of  the 
centre.  But  this  is  not  prescribed.  The  position  at  any 
part  of  the  front  is  allowable.  The  Book  of  1549  directed 
the  place  to  be  "  afore  the  middle  of  the  Altar."  The  Book 
of  1552  had  no  Rubric  at  the  Consecration  Prayer.  And 
then  the  Book  of  1662  restored,  in  part  certainly,  the 
Eubric  of  1549,  omitting  the  word  "  middle." 

But  independently  of  this  view,  there  are,  both  in  ordi 
nary  language  and  ecclesiastical  documents,  other  meanings 
in  which  the  phrase  is  used,  and  which  may  be  applicable. 

Thus  the  word  before  means  something  in  advance  or 
front  of,  not  behind ;  and  again,  in  presence  of.  Johnson 
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quotes  a  passage  from  Milton  of  the  former  kind,  and  from 
Dryden,  of  the  latter. 

9  In  the  English  Office  for  Matrimony  occurs  the  fol 
lowing  :  "  The  man  and  the  woman,  kneeling  before  the 
Lord's  Table,  the  Priest  standing  at  the  Table,  and  turn 
ing  his  face  towards  them."  In  the  Burial  Office,  a  Kubric 
is,  "the  Minister,  meeting  the  corpse,  and  going  before  it 
into  the  Church,"  etc.  In  Bishop  Wren's  Articles  we  have, 
"That  the  Holy  Oblations  be  received  by  the  Minister, 
standing  before  the  Table,  at  their  coming  up  to  make  the 
said  oblations." 

And  Bishop  Montagu  asks,  "  or  doth  he  (as  he  ought  to 
do)  go  up  into  the  Chancel,  the  woman  repairing  thither, 
and  kneeling  before  the  Communion  Table,  at  the  steps  or 


We  see  from  these  examples  that  before  the  Table  means 
in  front  of,  and  may  mean  facing  it,  or  the  reverse.  And  so, 
before  the  people  may  well  mean  in  front  of  them,  and  is 
capable  of  meaning  facing  them,  as  well  as  facing  the  Table. 
But  the  latter  is  clearly  the  most  natural,  as  that  is  clearly 
directed  for  the  ordering  of  the  Elements. 

The  point  has  been  thus  thoroughly  stated  by  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  :  "  The  Prelates  and  Judges  who  sat  on 
the  Committee  must  be  well  aware  that  the  practice  of  the 
Priest,  standing  during  the  Prayer  of  Consecration  in  front 
of  the  Holy  Table5  is  no  part  of  that  series  of  Ceremonies 
which  has  come  into  such  prominence,  and  created  so  much 
disturbance  of  late  years,  under  the  ill-chosen  appellation 
of  Kitualism.  It  is  a  practice  which  can  be  shown  to  have 
existed  all  through  the  Eeformed  Church  of  England. 
Those  who  adhere  to  it  act  from  the  conviction,  fortified  by 
study,  that  the  position  of  the  Priest  in  front  of  the  Holy 
Table  is  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  Rubric,  continually 
witnessed  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  England,  and,  as  they 
believe,  recognized  by  the  Privy  Council  in  Machonochie.(J 
(Church  Herald,  March  11,  1871.) 

We  submit,  that  the  direction  to  return  from  the  front  to 
the  end  is  not,  by  any  just  reasoning,  made  out  ;  that  the 
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best  construction  warrants  the  continuance  of  the  position 
through  the  Consecration  Prayer,  and  if  that  is  so  in  Eng 
land,  then  also  through  the  Oblation  and  Invocation  of  our 
own  Office  ;  and  we  submit,  that  to  treat  this  act  as  the  result 
or  a  symbol  of  Romish  corruption,  is  narrow  bigotry,  or  great 
misapprehension.  Our  custom  has,  as  we  are  informed, 
varied  much  ;  but  three  Bishops,  and  many  Divines,  trained 
in  the  best  schools  of  the  Reformation,  retain  the  position 
throughout. 

The  kneeling  or  genuflection  at  any  time  during  the 
Consecration  was  condemned  as  unlawful  in  the  Machono- 
chie  case.  The  subject  is  discussed,  post  chapter  iii.,  §  4. 

The    Consecration    Prayer,    Oblation,    and    Invo 
cation. 

We  have  before  noticed  that  in  the  Book  of  1549,  the 
prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  immediately  preceded  the 
Consecration  Prayer.  The  following  Table  shows  the  cor 
respondence  and  difference  between  the  rest  of  this  part  of 
the  Office  and  our  own  : 

1789.  1549. 

[1]  All  glory  be  to  the 
Almighty  God,  our  Hea 
venly  Father,  for  that 
thou  of  thy  tender  mercy 
.  .  .  oblation  (of  himself) 
once  offered  .  .  .  coming 
again. 

[2]   Wherefore,  O  Lord, 
....  the  same. 

[3]  And  we  most 
humbly  beseech  thee,  O 
Merciful  Father,  to  hear 
us,  and  of  thy  Almighty 
Goodness  vouchsafe  to 
bless  .  .  .  that  we,  re 
ceiving  them,  etc.,  may 
be  partakers  of  his  most 
blessed  Body  and  Blood. 


[1]  Oh  God,  Heavenly  Father, 
which  of  thy  tender  mercy  .  .  . 
.  .  .  oblation  once  offered  .  .  . 
coming  again  .  .  . 

[2]    Wherefore,  0  Lord,    .... 
.  .  .  the  same- 

[3]  Hear  us,  Merciful  Father, 
we  beseech  thee,  and  with  thy  Holy 
Spirit  and  Word,  vouchsafe  to 
Uess  and  sanctify  these  thy  gifts 
and  creatures  of  bread  and  wine, 
that  they  may  be  unto  us  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  thy  most  dearly- 
beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ 

who  in  the  night ^..  * 
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1789.  1549. 

for  in  the  night    .  .  given     .  .  .  blessed  and  .  .  . 
thanks    ....  ....  of  me. 

.  .  .  remembrance  of  me. 

[4]  And  we    earnestly         [4]  Entirely  desiring 
desire  thy  Fatherly  Good-     thy  .  .  . 
ness  .  .  of  hisp  assion  .     .  ...  his  passion.  . 

[5]  And  here  we  offer  .         [5]  And  here  we  offer  .  .  . 
.  .  .  .  and  they  in  Him and  they  in  Him. 

[6]  And  although  ...         [6]  And  although  .... 
....  duty  and  service ;  ....  and  service, 

and  command  these  our  prayers 
and  supplications,  by  the  ministry 
of  thy  Holy  Angels,  to  be  brought 
up  into  thy  Holy  Tabernacle  before 
the  sight  of  thy  Divine  Majesty,  not 
not  weighing  our  .  .  .  weighing  our  .... 

without  end  ...  ...  without  end. 

The  Consecration  Prayer  closing  with  the  words,  "re 
membrance  of  me,"  was  followed  by  the  reception,  in  the 
Books  of  1552,  1559,  and  1662.  In  that  of  1549,  as  the 
preceding  Table  shows,  the  Consecration  Prayer  began 
like  our  own.  It  was,  however,  considerably  enlarged. 
The  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  is,  almost  word  for 
word,  exactly  like  our  own,  down  to  and  including  the 
words,  "  any  other  adversity."  There  are  changes  as  to 
Rulers,  and  the  words,  "  to  accept  our  Alms  and  Oblations," 
are  not  in  it.  The  important  passages  found  in  that  Prayer, 
and  omitted  in  our  own,  are  stated,  Ante,  §  16  [3]. 

The  changes  in  the  Consecration  part  appear  in  the  Table. 
The  Oblation  is  precisely  the  same,  except  the  word  willed 
is  used  instead  of  commanded.  The  Invocation  contains  all 
that  is  found  in  our  own  Book,  with  unimportant  variations, 
and  some  differences  of  collocation. 

Bishop  Cosin  spoke  of  the  change  in  1553,  of  placing 
the  Oblation  after  the  participation  and  distribution  made 
to  the  people,  as  being  contrary  to  the  arrangement  in 
King  Edward's  First  Book,  and  in  all  other  ancient  Litur- 
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gies.  He  condemns  the  change.*  Thorndike  expresses  a 
similar  opinion. t 

The  Scottish  Office  closely  followed  that  of  the  First 
Book ;  and  thus,  in  the  most  solemn  portion  of  the  whole 
Service  of  the  Church,  we  have  restored  the  language,  and 
nearly  the  order,  of  the  Book  of  1549,  which  "had  been 
subsequently  omitted,  and  which  eminent  Divines  of  the 
English  Church  regretted  to  have  lost." 

For  this  invaluable  addition  to  the  Office  the  Church  is 
indebted  to  the  circumstances  which  caused  the  consecra 
tion  of  Bishop  Seabury,  in  the  pure  and  suffering  Church 
of  Scotland. 

The  Fifth  Article  of  that  interesting  paper,  the  Concordat 
between  the  Scottish  Bishops  and  Bishop  Seabury,  for  the 
Church  in  Connecticut  (1784),  declared  :%  "As  the  celebra 
tion  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  or  the  administration  of  the  Sa 
crament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  is  the  principal 
bond  of  union  among  Christians,  as  well  as  the  most  solemn 
act  of  worship  in  the  Christian.  Church,  the  Bishops  afore 
said  agree  in  desiring  that  there  may  be  here  as  little 
variance  as  possible  ;  and  though  the  Scottish  Bishops  are 
very  far  from  prescribing  to  their  brethren  in  this  matter, 
they  cannot  help  ardently  wishing  that  Bishop  Seabury 
would  endeavor  all  he  can,  consistently  with  peace  and 
prudence,  to  make  the  celebration  of  this  venerable  mystery 
conformable  to  the  most  primitive  doctrine  and  practice, 
which  is  the  pattern  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  copied 
after  iu  her  Communion  Office,  and  which  it  has  been  the 
wish  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  Divines  of  the  Church 
of  England  that  she  also  had  more  closely  followed  than 
,  she  seems  to  have  done  since  she  gave  up  her  first  Ee- 
i '  formed  Liturgy,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  between 
which  and  the  Form  used  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
there  is  no  difference  in  any  point  which  the  Primitive 


*  Particulars  to  be  Considered. 

t  Bully's  Variations,  chap.  xxii. 

t  Journal  Gen.  Conv. ;  Hawks  and  Perry,  Vol.  I.,  p.  606. 
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Church    reckoned    essential    to    the    ministration    of    the 
Eucharist." 

In  a  letter  from  Bishop  Seabury  to  Bishop  White,  of 
June  19, 1789,  he  says :  "  The  grand  fault  in  that  Office  (the 
English)  is  the  deficiency  of  a  more  formal  Oblation  of  the 
Elements,  and  of  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
sanctify  and  bless  them.  The  Consecration  is  made  to 
consist  merely  in  the  Priest's  laying  his  hands  on  the  Ele 
ments,  and  pronouncing,  "  This  is  my  Body  ; "  which  words 
are  not  consecration  at  all,  nor  were  they  addressed  by 
Christ  to  the  Father,  but  were  declarative  to  the  Apostles. 
This  is  symbolizing  with  the  Church  of  Rome  in  an  error — 
an  error,  too,  on  which  the  absurdity  of  Transubstantiation 
is  built." 

The  efficacy  of  Baptism,  of  Confirmation,  of  Orders,  is 
ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  his  energy  is  implored 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  why  should  he  not  be  invoked  in  the 
consecration  of  the  Eucharist,  especially  as  all  the  old 
Liturgies  are  full  to  the  point,  I  cannot  conceive." 

It  appears  that  the  Maryland  Convention,  in  1786,  pro 
posed  the  adoption  of  the  identical  words  of  the  Invoca 
tion  in  our  present  Office.  The  Rev.  William  Smith,  of 
Maryland,  mentions  this  fact,  and  says  :  "  This,  I  think, 
will  be  a  proper  amendment,  and  perfectly  satisfies  sucli 
of  our  Clergy  and  people  as  were  attached  to  the  Scotch 
and  ancient  Liturgies,  all  of  which  have  an  invocation  of 
a  blessing  upon  the  Elements.  (Church  Doc.,  xi.  291.)  See 
a  similar  letter  from  the  same  to  Dr.  White,  of  April  9, 
1786.  (Journal  Gen.  Con.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  560.) 

A  Communion  Office,  framed  and  modelled  upon  that 
of  1549,  was  adopted  by  the  Convocation  of  Connecticut, 
in  1786 ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis  justly  observes  :  "  Not 
withstanding  all  the  prejudices  against  Bishop  Seabury 
which  existed  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  deputies,  prin 
cipally  of  the  Laity  from  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Vir 
ginia,  and  Carolina,  all  the  alterations  which  he  specially 
advocated  were  passed  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

I  look  with  devout  thankfulness  to  God,  that  the  Prayer 
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of  Consecration  from  the  Connecticut  Liturgy,  modelled,  as 
I  have  said,  on  that  of  1549,  was  admitted  without  opposi 
tion,  and  in  silence,  if  not  in  reverence.* 

It  is  stated  in  some  of  these  passages  that  the  Invocation 
is  found  in  ancient  Liturgies.  In  that  of  St.  Chrysostom,  it 
is  as  follows  :  "  O  Lord,  God  Almighty !  who  only  art  holy, 
who  receivest  the  sacrifice  of  praise  from  those  who  call 
upon  thee  with  their  whole  heart,  accept  this  prayer  from 
us  sinners,  and  present  it  upon  thy  Holy  Altar,  and  make 
us  fit  to  offer  unto  thee  oblations  and  spiritual  sacrifices  for 
our  own  sins,  and  for  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  Grant  us 
to  find  favor  in  thy  sight,  that  our  sacrifice  may  be  acceptable 
unto  thee,  and  that  the  Blessed  Spirit  of  thy  grace  may  rest 
upon  us  and  upon  those  oblations,  and  upon  all  thy  people." 

This  is  said  after  the  Disk  (Paten)  and  the  Chalice  are 
placed  upon  the  Table,  and  before  the  Creed.  After  the 
Triumphal  Hymn  occurs  the  Prayer  of  Consecration.  The 
following  passage  is  part  of  it :  "  Who  didst  so  love  the 
world  that  thou  gavest  thine  only- begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life— who,  coming  and  fulfilling  all  that  was 
appointed  for  him  to  do  for  our  sakes,  in  the  night  in  which 
he  was  betrayed,  or  rather  gave  himself  up  for  the  life  of  the 
world,"  taking  bread  into  his  most  holy  hands,  he  gave 
thanks,  and  blessed,  sanctified,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to 
his  holy  Disciples  and  Apostles,  saying,  "  Take,  eat,  this  is 
my  Body,"  etc.  Likewise,  after  supper,  he  took  the  cup, 
saying,  "  Drink  ye  all,"  etc. 

"  In  behalf  of  all,  and  for  all,  we  offer  unto  thee  thine  own 
of  thine  own.  Moreover,  we  offer  unto  thee  this  reasonable 
and  unbloody  sacrifice,  and  we  pray  thee,  we  beseech  thee, 
we  humbly  implore  thee,  to  send  down  thy  Holy  Spirit  upon 
us,  and  upon  these  gifts  presented  before  thee." 

The  Deacon  says  to  the  Priest:  "Bless,  sir,  the  Holy 
Bread  ;  "  and  the  Priest,  standing  upright,  makes  the  sign  of 
the  Cross  three  times  upon  the  Holy  Gifts,  saying :  "  And 


"  A  Voice  from  Connecticut,"  p.  26. 
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make  this  Bread  the  precious  Body  of  thy  Christ,  and  that 
which  is  in  this  Cup  the  precious  Blood  of  thy  Christ."  And 
pointing  with  his  Horarium  to  the  holy  things,  "  changing 
them  by  thy  Holy  Spirit." 

It  is  observed  by  Bishop  Young  that  these  latter  passages 
are  the  only  parts  which  seem  to  favor  the  tenet  of  Transub- 
stantiation.  He  vindicates  them,  we  apprehend,  from  the 
charge.  The  change  is  effected  from  ordinary  to  a  con 
secrated  condition  of  the  Bread  and  Wine,  etc.,  and  they 
become  the  Body  and  Blood  to  us,  spiritually  discerned, 
and  this  change  is  exclusively  attributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  annihilation  of  the  Elements  is  not  meant.* 

In  the  Use  of  Sarum  the  form  is,  "  Here  again  the  Priest 
shall  look  upon  the  Host,  saying :  Which  Oblation  do  thou, 
Almighty  God,  vouchsafe  to  make  in  all  respects  blessed, 
approved,  effectual,  reasonable,  and  acceptable,  that  it  may 
be  made  to  us  the  Body  and  Blood  of  thy  most  dearly- 
beloved  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Then  follows  the 
Institution. 

The  Roman  Missal  was  similar,  but  with  this  material 
addition.  After  the  words  "  this  is  my  Body,"  follows,  "  the 
words  of  consecration  being  uttered,  he  shall  immediately 
adore  the  consecrated  Host,  kneeling  ;  shall  arise,  and  show 
it  to  the  people  ;  place  it  upon  the  Corporal,  and  again 
adore."  There  is  a  similar  direction  as  to  the  Cup,  after 
the  words,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  this."  t 

"Here  the  Priest  is  to  take  the  Paten  into  his  hands,"  and 
"  here  to  break  the  Bread,"  etc. 

§  30.  Marginal      The   Marginal   directions   in   the   First  Book 
1CS'     were  :  "  Here  the  Priest  must  take  the  Bread  into 
his  hands,"  "  Here  the  Priest  shall  take  the  Cup  into  his 
hands,"  but  no  breaking  was  enjoined. 

In  the  Scottish  Office  of  1637,  the  Order  was,  "  At  these 
words,  took  bread,"  the  Presbyter  that  officiates  is  to  take 
the  Paten  into  his  hands.  At  these  words,  "  took  the  Cup," 
he  is  to  take  the  Chalice  in  his  hands,  and  lay  his  hands 

*  Russo-Greek  Papers  ;  Lit.  St.  John  Chrysostom.        t  Bully's  Var.,  186. 
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upon  every  vessel  (be  it  Chalice  or  Flagon)  in  which  there 
is  any  Wine  to  be  consecrated.  The  revised  Scotch  Office 
of  1765  has  directions  like  our  own,  with  some  few  varia 
tions  of  language.  Presbyter  is  used  for  Priest. 

All  such  directions  were  omitted  in  the  Book  of  1552  and 
in  that  of  1559.  They  were  inserted  in  that  of  1662. 

It  appears  from  Bishop  Cosin's  statement  that  they  had, 
however,  been  observed  in  the  interval.* 

We  repeat,  that  in  this  particular  also,  the  true  conclusion 
is,  that  the  directions  of  the  First  Book  were  not  repealed 
by  the  mere  omission  in  the  Second.  That  Book  was 
recognized,  though  varied.  We  have  nothing  contradic 
tory  and  nothing  of  inconsistency  with  what  is  prescribed  ; 
and  one  of  these  elements  is  requisite  to  work  a  repeal. 

1789.  1662. 

§31.  Posture  on     Then  shall  the  Priest  first  receive  the     . 

Keceiving.    Communion  in  both  kinds  himself,  and     . 
proceed  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  Bishops,  Priests,     . 
and  Deacons,  in  like  manner  (if  any  be  present)  and 
after  that  to  the   people  also   in   order,  into  their     . 
hands,  all  devoutly  kneeling ;  and  when  he  deliver- 
eth  the  Bread  he  shall  say  :  "  The  Body  of,"  etc. 

And  the  Minister  who  delivereth  the  Cup  shall     . 
say  :  "  The  Blood  of,"  etc. 

The  Scottish  Kubric  of  1637  was  nearly  the  same  as  our 
own,  adding  that  the  Priest  say  the  same  benediction  when 
he  receive th,  as  when  he  delivereth. 

The  change  of  language  from  Priest  to  Minister  sanctions 
the  delivery  of  the  Cup  by  a  Deacon. 

-ofthe-ceie-  It  has  been  contended  by  several,  that  the 
posture  of  the  Celebrant  when  receiving  is  stand 
ing.  The  argument  seems  substantially  this.  Such  was  a 
rule  of  the  Church  so  prevalent  as  to  be  nearly  universal. 
And  either  it  could  not  be  changed  by  another  law  obliga 
tory  on  the  conscience  (a  position  really  taken  by  a  few)  or 
the  Kubrics  in  force  have  not  changed  it ;  that  the  phrase, 
"  all  humbly  kneeling,"  refers  to  the  people  only.  The  trans- 

*  Cosin,  Book  v..,  478. 
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lations  into  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  prove  this. 
The  latter  is  used  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Pusey,  and  by  a  writer  in 
the  Church  Journal  of  April,  1870. 

No  doubt  the  Rubric  admits  of  such  a  translation,  making 
the  kneeling  posture  applicable  to  the  people,  or  to  the 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  the  plurals.  It  may  be  ad 
mitted  that  this  is  the  most  grammatical  construction.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  support  the  proposition  that  a  construc 
tion  which  includes  the  Minister  is  a  grammatical  impossi 
bility.  The  passage  will  bear  this  version,  "  all  who  receive, 
devoutly  kneeling." 

The  Judicial  Committee  in  Machonochie's  case,  many 
members  of  which  were  acute  and  learned  scholars,  held 
that  the  Celebrant  is  to  kneel  at  his  own  reception.  They 
found  no  insuperable  philological  difficulty. 

No  doubt,  under  the  Use  of  Sarum,  the  posture  was 
standing ;  and  so  under  the  order  for  the  Communion  of 
1548,  for  the  previous  part  of  the  Mass,  which  includes  the 
reception  by  the  Priest,  was  retained.  But  in  the  complete 
Office  of  1549,  after  the  consecration,  and  immediately  be 
fore  reception,  the  Priest  was  directed  to  kneel  down  at 
God's  board,  and  say  the  prayer,  "  We  do  not  presume," 
etc.  "  Then  shall  the  Priest  first  receive  in  both  kinds 
himself,  and  next  deliver  it,"  etc. 

The  most  sensible  construction  is,  that,  as  he  was  kneel 
ing  during  this  preceding  prayer,  he  was  to  continue  in  that 
posture,  until  directed  expressly,  or  by  a  strong  inference,  to 
rise.  That  inference  of  necessity  occurs  when  he  is  to  de 
liver  to  others.  The  Book  of  1552  in  strictness  favors  the 
standing  posture.  After  the  Prayer  of  Access,  said  kneel 
ing,  follows  :  "  Then  the  Priest,  standing  up,  shall  say."  Then 
followed  the  Consecration.  And  then  the  Eubric  was — 
"Then  shall  the  Minister  first  receive,"  etc.,  "and  after  to 
the  people  in  their  hands,  kneeling."  This  was  the  Eubric 
also  in  1559. 

Yet  ample  authority  attests  the  custom  of  kneeling,  even 
before  the  change  in  the  Eubric  of  1662.  Bishop  Andrews 
in  1625,  Bishop  Cosin  in  1627,  Laud  in  1628,  and  Curie  in 
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1637,  held  the  word  kneeling  to  be  applicable  to  the  Min 
ister.* 

And  Cosin,  in  "  Particulars  to  be  Considered,"  no  doubt 
part  of  the  suggestions  to  be  made  to  Convocation  which 
met  in  December,  1661,  says:  "In  the  Priest's  taking  the 
Sacrament  to  himself  there  is  no  direction  either  for  his 
kneeling  when  he  takes  it,  or  for  the  words  which  he  is  then 
to  say  ;  which  is  therefore  needful  here  to  be  added,  lest 
otherwise  some  contentious  Minister  might  say,  that  he  is 
not  enjoined  to  kneel  in  this  holy  action  himself,  or  to  say 
any  words  when  he  takes  the  8acrament."t 

In  the  Conference  of  1661,  the  Bishops,  in  answer  to  the 
Puritan  Commissioners,  say  :  "  The  posture  of  kneeling 
best  suits  at  the  Communion  as  the  most  convenient  and 
most  decent  for  us,  when  we  are  to  receive,  as  it  were  from 
God's  hands,  the  greatest  of  seals  of  the  kingdom  of  hea 
ven.  When  the  Church  did  stand  at  her  Prayers  the  mode 
of  receiving  was  more  adorantium.  Standing  at  prayer  hath 
been  generally  left,  and  kneeling  used  instead.  Now  to 
stand  at  Communion,  when  we  kneel  at  prayer,  were  not 
decent ;  much  less  to  sit,  which  was  never  the  use  of  the 
best  times. "J 

All  this  aids  the  construction  of  the  Rubric  as  altered  in 
1662.  The  introduction  of  the  important  word  all  was 
needless  if  the  people  only  were  contemplated.  One  ver 
sion,  indeed,  would  make  it  refer  to  Bishops,  Priests,  etc.,  if 
present  as  well  as  people  ;  but  it  can  well  be  understood  as 
comprising  all  who  receive.  Place  a  semicolon  after  the 
word  hands,  and  we  think  that  the  true  intent  of  the  Church 
is  carried  out,  a  true  principle  observed,  and  no  rule  of 
grammar  violated. 

The  leading  Commentators  since  1662  agree  in  the  ver 
sion  which  includes  the  Celebrant :  Wheatly  (page  301), 
Bishop  Mant  (p.  86),  Dr.  Hook  (Church  Diet.,  Kneeling),  and 
Shepherd. 

But  the  action  of  the  House  of  Bishops  in  1832  is  claimed 


*  Robertson,  p.  204.          t  Bully,  205.          \  Perry's  Legal  On.,  p.  445. 
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as  sanctioning  the  practice  of  standing.  The  language,  it 
is  confessed,  by  uniting  the  kneeling  to  the  two  cases  of  the 
Confession,  and  the  prayer  preceding  the  Consecration,  ap 
pears  to  favor  this  view.  But  it  is  impossible  to  under 
stand  that  such  was  intended.  I  have  taken  the  pains  to 
collect  the  testimony  of  old  Bishops  and  Presbyters,  and 
am  warranted  in  saying  that  the  practice  of  the  Bishops 
then  was,  and  continued  to  be,  to  receive  kneeling,  and  the 
course  of  their  successors  has  been  the  same. 

§32  word*  on       ^ie  wor^s  ^n  *ne  Order  of  1548  were — 
Delivering.          «  ^he  £cjy»  eic^  «  preserve  thy  Body  unto 

everlasting  life ;"  and  when  the  Priest  delivereth  the  Sacra 
ment  of  the  Blood  he  shall  say,  "  The  Blood  do  preserve  thy 
soul  unto  everlasting  life."  In  the  Book  of  1549  the  words 
were  altered  to  "  body  and  soul "  in  each  case. 

In  this  Book  the  form  ended  with  the  words,  "  everlasting 
life."  In  the  Book  of  1552  the  whole  of  this  passage  was 
left  out,  and  the  second  clause  of  the  present  Form,  "take 
and  eat,"  etc.,  was  substituted.  In  1559  the  two  clauses 
were  united,  and  have  so  remained  since. 

The  Form  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  was,  "  Let  the 
Bishop  give  the  Oblation,  saying,  '  The  Body  of  Christ  '- 
and  let  him  that  receiveth  say,  Amen.  And  let  the  Deacon 
take  the  Cup,  and  when  he  giveth  it  let  him  say,  '  The 
Blood  of  Christ,  the  Cup  of  Life,'  and  let  him  that  drinketh 
say,  Amen." 

In  Hermann's  Consultations  it  is,  "  Take  and  eat  to  thy 
health  the  Body  .of  the  Lord,  which  was  delivered  for  thy 
sins.  Take  and  drink  to  thy  health  the  Blood  of  the  Lord 
which  was  shed  for  thy  sins." 

In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  the  directions  are 
particular  for  Priest,  Deacon,  and  People.  The  Priest,  on 
receiving,  says,  "The  precious  and  all-holy  Body  of  our 
Lord,  God,  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  partaken  of  by  me, 
(N.),  Priest,  for  the  remission  of  my  sins,  andfor  everlasting 
life."  Similar  language  is  used  when  the  Priest  partakes 
of  the  Cup. 

For  the  People  the  Form  is,  "  N.,  the  servant  of  God,  is 
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made  partaker  of  the  Holy  and  Immaculate  Body  and  Blood 
of  our  Lord  God  and  Saviour,  for  the  remission  of  his  sins, 
and  for  everlasting  life."  The  previous  Rubric  is,  "  Then 
the  Priest,  as  he  distributes  the  mysteries  to  each,  saith." 

The  responsive  Amen  of  the  recipient  is  found  in  the 
Scotch  Office  of  1637.  I/Estrange  quotes  St.  Augustine  as 
saying  that  the  Universal  Church,  at  the  receiving  the  Blood 
of  Christ,  answered,  Amen.* 

The  Eubric  implies  the  Priest  is  to  deliver  the  Bread  and 
use  the  appointed  words.  The  delivery  of  the  Cup  is  by 
the  Minister.  In  the  Book  of  1549  the  order  was,  "  If 
there  be  a  Deacon  or  other  Priest,  then  shall  he  follow  with 
the  Chalice." 

It  appears  bv  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  that  the  Bishop 
only  was  to  deliver  the  Bread,  and  the  Deacon  the  Cup.t 
The  latter  was  forbidden  by  certain  Councils  to  deliver  the 
Bread  to  the  people  in  presence  of  a  Priest,  unless  in  case 
of  necessity  or  upon  permission.":): 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  no  words  are  directed  to  be  said 
by  the  Minister  upon  his  own  reception.  In  various  Litur 
gies,  the  words  said  by  the  Priest  upon  communing  are 
given,  but  not  words  used  upon  delivering  to  the  people.  § 

Dr.  Brett  states,  that  in  the  Roman  Church  no  one  re 
ceives  the  Cup  but  the  Priest,  nor  are  the  words  set  down 
which  he  uses  when  he  gives  the  wafer  to  the  people.  When 
he  receives  himself,  he  says  :  "  The  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  preserve  my  soul  unto  everlasting  life."  And,  "  the 
Blood  of,"  etc. 

In  the  Use  of  Sarum,  the  Form  was — "  The  Body  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  the  way  and  the  life  to  me,  a  sinner, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;"  and,  on 
receiving  the  Cup — "  The  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  unto  me,  a  sinner,  an  everlasting  remedy  unto 
eternal  life,  Amen.  In  the  name  of  the  Father  and,"  etc. 

The  Scotch  Rubric  of  1637  has  this  direction :  "  When 


*  Alliance,  etc.,  p.  210.      t  Lib.  8,  cap.  13.        J  Biugham,  i.,  253. 
§  Robertson,  p.  205. 
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he  receiveth  himself,  or  delivereth  to  others,  he  shall  say," 
etc.  The  third  person,  therefore,  is  used  for  his  own 
Communion. 

Bishops  Co  sin  and  Bancroft  suggested  that  a  Form 
should  be  expressly  prescribed.  They  show  that  the  custom 
was  to  use  one.  They  would  change  the  person. 

Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  proposed  celebration,  has  the  fol 
lowing  :  "  The  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was 
broken  for  me,  preserve  my  body  and  soul  unto  everlasting 
life.  Amen."  Then  praying  a  while  privately,  let  him  re 
ceive  the  Chalice,  saying  :  "  The  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  my  sins,  cleanse 
my  soul,  and  preserve  it  to  everlasting  life.  Amen."  • 

1789.  1662. 

§  33     Further    If  the  consecrated 

Consecration. 


spent  before  all  have  commu 
nicated,  the  Priest  is  to  conse 
crate  more,  according  to  the 
Form,  before  prescribed,  begin 

ning  at  "All  Glory  be  to  Thee,"  .  ..."  our  Saviour  Christ, 
etc.,  and  ending  with  these  in  the  same  right,"  for  the 
words,  "  partakers  of  his  most  blessing  of  the  Bread,  and 
Blessed  Body  and  Blood."  as,  "likewise  after  Supper," 

for  the  blessing  of  the  Cup. 

The  direction  in  the  Order  of  1548  was  only  "  when  the 
wine,  hallowed  and  consecrated,  doth  not  suffice."  It  began 
with  the  words,  "  Likewise  after  Supper."  There  was  no 
similar  direction  in  the  subsequent  English  Books  until  1662. 

Our  own  Kubric  is  taken  from  the  Scottish  Office  of  1765. 
It  began  with  the  same  words  of  the  Consecration,  and 
ended  with  the  words  for  which  our  language,  "  partakers 
of,"  etc.,  was  substituted,  viz.,  "  that  they  may  become  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  obvi 
ous  that  our  Form  is  preferable  to  the  English.  What  is 
essential  to  the  Consecration  at  first  must  be  so  for  a  fur- 

*  Works,  Vol.  III.,  p.  822  ;  ed.  1853. 
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ther  setting  apart.  The  Consecration,  Oblation,  and  part 
of  the  Invocation,  as  prescribed  in  our  Office,  appear  to  be 
essential.  Mr.  Procter  observes  :*  "  This  direction  is  one 
about  which  there  has  always  been  a  difference  of  opinion. 
It  certainly  favours  the  notion  that  the  Act  of  Consecration 
is  connected  not  with  the  Prayer,  but  with  the  simple  words 
of  institution,  and  it  does  not  even  require  all  of  them  to  be 
uttered."  He  quotes  the  Scottish  Kubric,  and  adds  :  "  The 
sa'fest  course  is,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  any  second 
Consecration." 

1789.  1662. 

a11    liaV6  COmmU-       ..... 


§34.  Covering 

tVRemnante-  nicated,  the  Minister  shall  ..... 
return  to  the  Lord's  Table,  and  rev-  ..... 
erently  place  upon  it  what  remain-  ..... 
eth  of  the  Consecrated  Elements,  ..... 
covering  the  same  with  a  fair  linen  ..... 
cloth. 

There  was  no  such  direction  in  the  previous  English 
Books.  In  the  Scotch  Liturgy  of  1637  it  was:  "He  shall 
go  to  the  Lord's  Table,  and  cover  with  a  fair  linen  cloth  or 
Corporal  that  which  remaineth."  It  was  called  Corporal 
from  being  spread  over  the  Consecrated  Bread.  It  was 
of  common  use  in  the  Church  as  early  as  the  fifth  cen 
tury.  f 

1789.  1662. 

§35.  The  Lord's     Then  sh  all  the  Min-     ...... 

Pmyer-      ister  say  the  Lord's     ...... 

Prayer,   the    people   repeating     ...... 

after  him  every  petition. 

This  was  first  adopted  in  the  Book  of  1552.  Bishop 
Cosin  says,  that  both  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Austin  attest 
to  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  at  this  time.  The  Apostoli 
cal  Constitutions,  however,  do  not  include  it.  There  was  a 
long  prayer  after  the  participation,  and  then  a  benediction 
by  the  Bishop.J 

*  Page  352,  n.  f  Wheatly,  308.  \  Works,  viii.,  15. 
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1759. 

§36.  The  Thanks-    After  which  shall  be  said  as  fol- 
loweth  : 

"  Almighty  and  Everlasting  God,"  etc. 

This  was  the  Form  of  the  Thanksgiving,  and  the  only  one 
in  the  Book  of  1549.  It  accords  with  the  Thanksgiving  of 
the  primitive  Church,  and  is  found  in  the  same  position.* 

Thus  in  St.  Basil's  Liturgy  the  Form  was : "  We  thank  thee, 
O  Lord  our  God,  for  the  reception  of  these  holy,  pure,  and 
immortal  mysteries,  which  thou  hast  given  for  the  blessing, 
the  sanctification,  the  healing  of  our  souls  and  bodies.  Do 
thou,  Lord  of  all,  grant,  that  the  communion  of  the  holy 
Body  and  Blood  of  thy  Christ,  may  conduce  in  us  to  un 
swerving  faith,  to  love  unfeigned,  to  increase  of  wisdom,  to 
healing  of  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  deliverance  from  all  evil, 
to  observance  of  thy  commandments,  and  to  a  favourable 
acceptance  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ." 

The  Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  has  the  following : 
"  Let  our  mouth  be  filled  with  thy  praise,  O  Lord,  that  we 
may  sing  of  thy  glory,  because  thou  hast  vouchsafed  to 
make  us  partakers  of  thy  holy,  immortal,  and  life-giving 
mysteries.  Preserve  us  in  thy  holiness  all  our  days,  that 
we  may  learn  thy  righteousness.  Alleluia !  Alleluia ! 
Alleluia  ! " 

Part  of  our  Form  is  taken  from  the  Use  of  Sarum  :  "  I 
give  thee  thanks,  O  Lord,  Holy  Father,  Almighty,  Eternal 
God,  who  hast  refreshed  me  with  the  most  precious  Body 
and  Blood  of  thy  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  pray 
this  Holy  Sacrament  of  our  Salvation,  which  I,  an  unworthy 
sinner,  have  taken,  may  not  be  to  me  for  my  judgment,  or 
for  my  condemnation,  according  to  my  deserts,  but  for  the 
perfecting  of  soul  and  body,  to  life  everlasting."  f 

Mr.  Freeman  observes,  "  That  the  Sarum  Use  is  distin 
guished  from  the  Koman,  and,  indeed,  from  the  other 
English  Uses,  by  having  an  act  of  final  Thanksgiving  and 


*  Palmer's  Orig.  Lit.,  iv.,  22. 
t  See  the  Latin  Text ;  Procter,  324 ;  and  a  Translation  in  Sen-ices  of  the  Church. 
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Prayer  for  profit  from  reception.  This  is  remarkable,  and 
indicates  that  the  Sarum  was  enriched  at  some  period  from 
an  independent  source.  And  when  we  examine  the  Form 
provided,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  astonishment  to 
observe,  that  while  it  is  totally  unlike  the  Thanksgiving  of 
any  other  Bite,  it  accords  always,  word  for  word,  with  that 
of  an  obscure  Mesopotamia!!  Liturgy,  ascribed  to  St.  Mara- 
tas  in  the  fifth  century.  It  probably  reached  us  by  the 
hands  of  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  an  early  successor  of  St. 
Augustine,  in  the  See  of  Canterbury.  We  have  retained  and 
expanded,  not  invented,  as  some  have  imagined,  this  act  of 
Service."* 

1789.  1662. 

§  37.  The  Gloria       Then  shall  be  said  or  sung  : 

in  Excelsis.      tc  ^-,  -,  ^     -,  i  '    i    5) 

"  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,    etc.     . 

In  the  Sarum  Use  this  was  placed  near  the  commence 
ment  of  the  Office,  before  the  Collects  and  Epistle.  In  the 
Book  of  1549  it  occurs  shortly  after  the  Prayer,  "  Almighty 
God,  unto  whom  all  hearts,"  etc.  It  was  put  in  its  present 
place  in  1552  ;  and  is  in  the  same  position  in  the  Scotch 
Office  of  1637. 

The  origin  of  th'e  Gloria  in  Excelsis  is  not  traced.  It  is 
of  very  high  antiquity.  It  is  found  in  the  Eastern  Church  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Athanasius.  It  is  certainly  older  than 
the  time  of  Hilary,  in  the  fourth  century,  f 

It  is  called  the  Angelical  Hymn,  because  the  first  part  was 
sung  by  Angels  at  the  Nativity.  The  rest  was  added  at 
some  uncertain,  but  very  early  period.  It  is  found  three 
times  in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James.  In  the  Apostolical  Con 
stitutions  it  is  a  Morning  Hymn,  with  some  variations,  but 
is  not  in  the  Communion  Office.  J 

1789. 

§  w  Then  the  Priest  (the  Bishop,  if 

he  be  present)  shall  let  them  depart 
with  this  Blessing  :  "  The  peace  of  God,"  etc. 

*  Principles,  etc.,  ii.,  2,  p.  427. 
t  Prayer-Book  Interleaved,  p.  175.  J  Book  vii.,  47. 
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In  the  Order  of  1548  it  was :  "  Then  shall  the  Priest, 
turning  him  to  the  people,  let  the  people  depart  with  this 
Blessing."  But  the  Benediction  closed  with  the  first  sen 
tence,  with  the  words,  "  Our  Lord."  It  is  framed  from 
Philippians,  iv.  7.  In  the  Office  of  1549  the  Rubric  was  the 
same,  but  the  second  sentence,  "And  the  blessing  of,"  etc., 
was  added. 

In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  it  is  :  "  The  bless 
ing  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you,  through  his  grace  and  love 
to  mankind,  always,  now  and  ever,  world  without  end." 
The  Choir  respond  Amen. 

In  that  of  St.  Mark  we  have  :  "  The  love  of  God  and 
the  Father,  the  grace  of  the  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
fellowship  and  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  us  all,  now 
and  forever,  throughout  ages  of  ages."  * 

Mr.  Freeman  quotes  a  Benediction  of  Archbishop  Peck- 
ham,  as  the  Episcopal  Blessing. 

The  Blessing  of  God  Almighty,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  descend  upon  you,  and  remain  always,  f 

There  are  several  Forms  in  Hermann's  Consultations  cited 
by  Mr.  Procter. J  Among  them  is  the  following:  "The 
Blessing  of  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
be  with  us,  and  remain  with  us  forever."  He  cites  an  old 
Saxon  Form  nearly  identical. 

1789.  1662. 

§  39  collects       Collects  Collects  that  may  be  said  after  the 

that  may  Offertory,  when  there  is  no  Com 
be  said  after  the  Col-  munion,  every  such  day,  one  or 
lects  of  Morning  or  more ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
Evening  Prayer,  or  also,  as  often  as  occasion  shall 
Communion,  at  the  serve,  after  the  Collects,  either  of 
discretion  of  the  Min-  Morning  or  Evening  Prayer,  Com- 
ister.  munion,  or  Litany,  by  the  discre 

tion  of  the  Minister. 

The  Rubric  of  1549  was  :  "  Collects  to  be  said  after  the 
Offertory,  when  there  is  no  Communion,  every  such  day, 
one."  The  present  Rubric  was  framed  in  1552. 

*  Procter,  312.  f  Principles,  ii.,  2,  p.  353.  J  Page  355. 
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The  Collects  were  six  in  number  in  all  the  English  Books, 
and  precisely  the  same.  We  have  omitted  in  this  place  the 
second  of  them.  "  O,  Almighty  Lord,"  etc.,  but  have  trans 
ferred  it  to  a  place  after  the  Commandments. 

Three  of  these  Collects  are  taken  from  ancient  Sacra- 
mentaries.  They  are  the  First,  the  Latin  of  which  is  Adesto 
Domine,  the  Second,  and  the  Fourth.  The  Fourth  is  the 
Third  of  our  Book.  The  Third,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  were 
framed  in  1549.  (Prayer-Book  Interleaved,  175.) 

1789.  1662. 

Upon    the     Sundays    and     .  .         .          . 

the'  Ante-com-  other  Holy  Days  (if   there  (if  there  be  no 

munion  Office.  a  r\  Vi 

be  no  bermon  or  Commu-     .       Communion) 
nion)  shall  be  said  all  that  is  appointed     .  ... 

at  the  Communion,  unto  the  end  of  the     .  ... 

Gospel,  concluding  with  the  Blessing.      the  General  Prayer, 

together  with  one 
or  more  of  the  Col 
lects  last  before 
rehearsed. 

An  examination  of  these  Rubrics  justifies  these  conclu 
sions  : 

The  Ante-Communion  Office  is  to  be  said  on  the  days 
specified,  although  there  be  no  Sermon,  or  although  there 
be  no  Communion. 

Such  portion  of  the  Service  is  not  to  be  read  at  the  Desk, 
but  at  the  right  side  of  the  Table. 

1789.  1662, 

And  any  of  the   Con-         And  if  any  of  the 

§  41.  Disposition  J 

of  Remaining      secrated  Bread  and  Wine     Bread  and  Wine  re- 

Elements. 

remain  after  the  Com-  main  unconsecrated 
munion,  it  shall  not  be  carried  out  the  Curate  shall  have 
of  the  Church,  but  the  Minister  and  it  to  his  own  use ; 
other  communicants  shall,  immedi-  but  if  any  remain,  of 
ately  after  the  Blessing,  reverently  that  which  was  con- 
eat  and  drink  the  same.  secrated,  it  shall 

not 
There  was  no  similar  Kubric  in  1549.     In  1552  it  was : 
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"  If  any  of  the  Bread  or  Wine  remain,  the  Curate  shall  have 
it  to  his  own  use."  In1  1659  it  was  the  same.  The  direc 
tion  in  the  Scotch  Office  of  1637  was  similar  to  that  of 
1662. 

In  the  primitive  Church,  whatever  of  the  Consecrated 
Elements  were  left,  after  all  had  communicated,  were 
either  reserved  by  the  Priest,  to  be  administered  to  infirm 
persons,  in  cases  of  exigency,  that  they  might  not  die  with 
out  receiving  the  Sacrament,  or  else  were  sent  about  to 
absent  friends,  as  pledges  and  tokens  of  love,  and  agree 
ment  in  the  unity  of  the  same  faith.  But  this  custom,  being 
abused,  was  afterwards  prohibited  by  the  Council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  and  then  the  remains  began  to  be  divided  among  the 
Clergy,  and  sometimes  the  other  communicants  were  al 
lowed  to  participate  with  them,  as  is  now  usual  in  our 
Church,  where  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  superstitious 
reservation  of  them  formerly  practised  by  the  Papists. 
However,  it  would  be  convenient  if  the  Scottish  Rubric 
were  observed,  by  which,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  lit 
tle  left,  he  that  officiates  is  required  to  consecrate  with 
the  least.* 

Bishop  Cosin,  in  1661,  adverting  to  the  Eubric  as  it  then 
stood,  observes  :  "  And,  therefore,  for  the  better  clearing  of 
this  particular,  some  words  are  needful  here  to  be  added, 
whereby  the  Priest  may  be  enjoined  to  consider  the  number 
of  them  which  are  to  receive  the  Sacrament,  and  to  conse 
crate  the  Bread  and  Wine  in  such  near  proportion  as  shall 
be  sufficient  for  them ;  but  if  any  of  the  Consecrated  Ele 
ments  be  left,  that  he  and  others  with  him  shall  reverently 
eat  and  drink  them  in  the  Church,  before  all  the  people 
depart  from  it."  t 

In  the  Prayer-Book  Interleaved  (p.  179)  the  practice  in 
various  ancient  Churches  is  stated  in  detail.  The  persons 
to  whom  the  Eucharist  was  especially  sent  were  the  sick, 
prisoners,  and  penitents  at  the  point  of  death.  It  is  prob- 


*  Wheatly,  p.  320. 

t  Particulars  to  be  Considered  ;  apud  Bully's  Variations,  p.  218. 
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able  that  it  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  Deacon  was  di 
rected,  in  the  Apostolical  Constitution,  to  carry  into  the 
Vestry  the  remnants  of  the  Consecrated  Elements.* 

The  14th  Canon  of  Laodicea  forbade  the  sending  of 
the  holy  things  into  other  parishes  at  the  Feast  of  Easter 
by  way  of  Eulogia.  Dr.  Hammond  traces  this  practice, 
which  took  place  chiefly  at  the  Paschal  Festival.  Bingham 
(Antiq.,  5,  435)  adverts  to  a  custom  in  the  Church  of  Jeru 
salem,  of  burning  what  was  left,  and  uses  it  as  an  argument 
against  transubstantiation  being  then  held.  Muratorif 
disputes  the  accuracy  of  the  translation,  by  Bingham,  of  the 
Latin  author  quoted.  He  admits  that  where  the  reserved 
Elements  had  become  corrupted  or  injured,  they  were  in 
some  Churches  buried,  and  in  others  burned.  "  Yet  the 
Bod}7  of  God  was  not,  and  could  not,  be  destroyed."  This 
logic  cannot  be  disputed.  If  the  natural  Element  is  anni 
hilated,  and  the  Saviour  substituted,  it  were  as  irrational 
as  impious  to  suppose  its  destruction. 

There  are  in  the  English  several  post-Communion  Rubrics 
omitted  in  our  own  Book. 
§4-2.  Number  to     1662.    "There  shall  be  no  celebration  of  the 

Communicate .   T         T        a  ^ 

Lord  s  bupper,  except  there  be  a  convenient 
number,  to  Communicate  with  the  Priest,  according  to  his 
discretion." 

"  And  if  there  be  not  twenty  persons  in  the  Parish  of 
discretion  to  receive  the  Communion,  yet  there  shall  be  no 
Communion  except  four  (or  three  at  the  least)  Communicate 
with  the  Priest." 

These  directions  were  to  prevent  the  Private  Masses 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  where 
the  Priest  says  Mass  and  receives  the  Sacrament  himself, 
though  there  be  some  present,  but  none  to  Communicate 
with  him. 

Now  all  this  our  Church,  and  the  English,  disavow  and 
reject.  The  whole  frame  of  our  Communion  Service  is 
based  upon  the  principle  of  a  union  of  several  in  the  Rite. 

*  Chase's  Ed.,  222.         t  De  Kebus  Lit.  Diss.,  chap,  xxii.,  p.  220. 
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From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Canon,  the  Forms  are 
in  the  plural.  There  is  a  combined  Prayer,  acknowledg 
ment,  and  thanksgiving,  except  in  those  special  cases  where 
the  Minister  is  alone  to  speak.  "W,e  praise  thee — we 
give  thanks  to  thee — we  bless  and  magnify" — all  suppose 
the  presence  and  union  of  several. 

Yan  Espen  (De  Celebratione,  Vol.  L,  413-417),  speaks  of 
the  three  classes  of  the  Mass — the  Solitary,  the  Private, 
and  Parochial.  In  the  former,  the  Priest  communed  with 
out  the  presence  of  any  one.  This,  he  says,  was  wholly  un 
known  in  the  primitive  Church  ;  the  second,  was  the  Recep 
tion  by  the  Priest  alone,  though  in  presence  of  the  Congre 
gation,  which  had  grown  more  frequent  than  it  was  formerly ; 
and  the  third,  the  Communion  in  common.  The  last  was 
called  Parochial,  not  from  the  place,  but  from  the  union 
of  people  and  Pastor,  standing  around,  offering  and  par 
ticipating.  Whoever  did  not  frequent  this  Parochial  Mass 
was  not  in  unity  with  the  Church. 

The  Solemn  Mass  of  former  times  required  the  people  to 
be  present  and  unite.  At  present,  it  was  solemn,  if  per 
formed  with  full  ceremony ;  at  this  the  Celebrant  alone  par 
took.  "  It  is  certain  that  the  Mass  was  originally  instituted, 
and  the  Prayers  so  ordered,  as  that  not  only  the  Priest,  but 
all  around,  were  supposed  to  partake." 

He  quotes  numerous  authorities,  proving  from  the 
character  of  the  Prayers,  the  united  supplications,  that 
several  were  expected  to  share  in  the  Reception.  Mirol- 
ogus  says :  "  It  cannot  be  properly  called  a  Communion, 
unless  many  partake  of  the  same  Sacrifice." 

And  yet  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blunt  favors  the  practice  of  the 
Minister  Communing  alone,  upon  the  mysticism  of  a  spirit 
ual  participation.  This  is  one  of  the  serious  blemishes  and 
dangers  in  a  learned  and  useful  work.* 

§  48.  Frequency      1662.      And    note,   that    every   person   shall 

Lon' Communicate  at  least  three  times  in  the  year, 

of  which  Easter  is  to  be  one.     And  yearly,  at  Easter,  every 

*  Annotated  Prayer-Book,  p.  197,  n. 
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parishioner  shall  reckon  with  the  Pastor,  Vicar,  or  Curate, 
or  his  or  their  Deputy  or  Deputies,  and  pay  to  them  or  him 
all  ecclesiastical  duties  accustomably  due,  then  and  at  that 
time  to  be  paid." 

By  the  Book  of  1549  the  People  were  bound  to  Com 
mune  once  every  year  at  least,  and  provision  was  made  to 
encourage  it  more  frequently.  In  1552  the  order  was  the 
same  as  in  1662. 

The  advertisements  of  1565  ordered  a  monthly  Com 
munion  in  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches.*  In  1571 
Grindal  directed  it  to  be  monthly  at  least.  Andrews,  after 
having  an  Episcopal  House  and  Chapel,  kept  monthly  Com 
munion  inviolably.  Herbert  writes,  "  The  Parson  cele 
brates,  if  not  duly  once  a  month,  yet  at  the  least  five  or  six 
times  in  the  year,  as  at  Easter,  Christmas,  Whitsuntide,  and 
after  Harvest,  and  the  beginning  of  Lent."  t  Hammond 
required  it  to  be  once  in  each  month.  Archbishop  San- 
croft,  in  1688,  ordered  that  it  be  in  the  greater  towns  once 
in  every  month,  and  even  in  the  lesser  too,  if  Communicants 
may  be  procured ;  or,  however,  as  oft  as  they  may.  Bishop 
Bloomfield,  in  his  charge  of  1842,  says :  "  I  think  that  in 
every  Parish  there  ought  to  be  at  least  monthly  Com 
munion."  And  Bishop  Philpots  considers  this  the  very 
least  which  ought  to  satisfy  any  faithful  Pastor  of  the 
smallest  Parish." 

In  the  early  Church,  the  Ministration  daily  was  not  un 
common.  The  practice  for  both  Clergy  and  Laity  to  receive 
every  Lord's  Day  was  very  general.  The  Apostolical  Can 
ons,  the  Council  of  Antioch,  and  that  of  Laodicea,  attest 
this.J  Sunday  came  to  be  called  Dies  Panis,  because  the 
breaking  of  Bread  upon  it  was  so  common.  St.  Augustine 
says :  "  I  neither  praise  nor  blame  those  who  receive  the 
Holy  Communion  daily,  but  I  exhort  all  to  receive  it  on  the 
Lord's  Day."  § 

Councils  from  time  to  time,  as  in  506  and  813,  declared 


*  Stryker's  Pastor,  183.     f  From  Kobertson's  "  How  to  Conform,"  p.  208-212. 
t  Bingham,  v.,  536.  §  Apud  Ann.  Prayer-Book,  p.  162. 
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that  the  Laity  who  did  not  Communicate  three  times  a  year 
should  not  be  deemed  Catholics.  The  Council  of  Lateran, 
however,  of  1215,  only  compelled  one  Celebration,  and  that 
at  Easter,  and  it  was  declared  that  then  every  man  and 
woman  that  had  come  to  years  of  discretion  was  to  make 
auricular  Confession  to  his  own  Priest,  and  receive  the 
Communion,  unless  the  Priest  advised  that,  for  reasonable 
cause,  he  should  abstain  from  it.  This  rule  became  part  of 
the  Canon  law.* 

Thus  we  find,  in  the  progress  of  the  lapse  of  the  Romish 
Church,  not  merely  the  subversion  of  a  primitive  and  godly 
custom,  but  the  substitution  of  a  pernicious  error  and  cor 
ruption. 

In  our  own  Church,  the  custom  of  a  monthly  Communion 
is  very  general. 

44  The  Bread  Another  omitted  Eubric  was  as  follows  :  "  And 
to  be  used,  to  take  away  all  occasion  of  dissension  and  super 
stition  which  any  person  hath  or  might  have,  concerning 
the  Bread  and  Wine,  it  shall  suffice  that  the  Bread  be  such 
as  is  usual  to  be  eaten,  but  the  best  and  purest  wheat  bread 
that  conveniently  may  be  gotten." 

The  Rubric  in  the  Book  of  1549  directed  that  the  Bread 
"  be  made  throughout  the  Realm  of  one  sort  and  fashion  ; 
that  is  to  say,  unleavened,  and  round  as  it  was  before,  but 
without  any  manner  of  print,  and  something  more  large  and 
thick  than  it  was,  so  that  it  may  be  aptly  divided  into  divers 
pieces  ;  and  every  one  shall  be  divided  into  two  pieces  at 
the  least,  or  more,  by  the  discretion  of  the  Minister." 

That  the  primitive  Church  always  used  common  bread, 
appears  in  that  the  Elements  for  the  Holy  Eucharist  were 
always  taken  out  of  the  people's  Oblations  of  Bread  and 
Wine,  which  doubtless  were  such  as  they  themselves  used 
upon  other  occasions.  But  when  these  Oblations  began  to 
be  left  off,  about  the  Eleventh  or  Twelfth  century,  the 
Clergy  were  forced  to  provide  the  Elements  themselves, 
and  they,  under  pretence  of  decency  and  respect,  brought 


*  Bingham,  v..  552. 
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it  from  leavened  to  unleavened,  and  from  "  a  loaf  of  common 
bread  that  might  be  broken,  to  a  "Wafer  formed  in  the  figure 
of  a  denarius,  a  penny." 

This  summary  by  Wheatly  is  from  an  extended  histori 
cal  statement  and  argument  of  Bingham.  (Lib.  xv.,  2,  5,  etc.) 
He  shows  that,  in  the  contest  between  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches,  as  to  the  Bread  being  leavened  or  unleavened, 
many  Latinists,  among  them  Cardinal  Bona,  held,  that  the 
Consecration  should  be  of  common  and  leavened  bread. 

Mr.  Neal  discusses  the  subject  at  length,  and  his  conclu 
sions  are — 

"  That  our  Lord  celebrated  the  legal  and  Mosaic  Pass 
over,  and  consequently  celebrated  the  first  Eucharist  in  un 
leavened  bread.  The  usage  of  the  Western  Church  cannot, 
therefore,  to  say  the  least,  be  blamed. 

"  At  the  present  day,  the  Oriental  Church  uses  leavened 
bread  only;  the  Western,  unleavened.  The  Eastern  Church 
severely  censures  the  Roman.  The  Roman  merely  declares 
that  the  Sacrament  may  most  conveniently  be  consecrated 
in  Azymes,  and  that  in  her  own  Consecration  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  consecrated  without  great  sin.  There  was  a  tradi 
tion  through  the  Middle  Ages  that  the  Roman  Church  had 
originally  used  leaven,  and  the  Council  of  Florence,  A.D. 
1438,  declared  that  the  Body  of  Christ  was  truly  conse 
crated  in  bread  made  of  wheat,  whether  it  be  leavened  or 
unleavened. 

"  The  Eastern  Church,  with  the  exception  of  the  Arme 
nian,  has  always  used  leavened  bread  only."* 

Mr.  Robertson  has  collected  a  number  of  authorities, 
showing  the  practice  in  England  for  a  series  of  years.f 
Queen  Elizabeth,  by  her  Injunctions  of  1559,  prescribed 
Wafers.  Burton  notices  it  as  a  singularity,  about  the  year 
1600.  The  Scotch  Liturgy  of  1636  declares,  "  that  though 
it  be  lawful  to  have  Wafer  bread,  it  shall  suffice  that  the 
bread  be  such  as  is  usual."  Archbishop  Laud  declared,  that 
he  had  never  given  or  received  the  Communion  but  in  ordi- 

*  Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Church,  1051.  f  "  How  to  Conform,"  etc. 
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nary  bread.  In  the  Ptirchas  case,  Feb.,  1870,  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore  held,  that  Wafer  bread  in  form  might  lawfully 
be  used.  It  might  be  leavened  or  unleavened.  But  the 
Judicial  Committee  reversed  this  decision,  and  held  that 
only  common  leavened  bread  could  be  used. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  Bread  used  at  the  Last 
Supper  and  Institution  was  unleavened.  The  Jews  were 
expressly  forbidden  to  have  any  other  in  their  houses  at 
the  Passover.  Diligent  search  was  made  to  discover  whether 
any  other  had  been  concealed.  This  bread  of  affliction  was 
of  pure  flour  and  water,  without  any  mixture.* 

Hence,  the  argument  has  much  strength,  that  the  Saviour 
used  this  because  it  was  at  that  season  not  merely  of 
common  but  necessary  use,  and  recognized  the  principle 
that  what  was  of  ordinary  use  could  be  employed,  and 
did  not  leave  an  absolute  rule  for  the  future,  which  would 
make  unleavened  bread  essential. 

One  of  the  charges  against  Mr.  Purchas  was  his  use  of 
"Wafer  bread  —  bread  made  in  the  shape  and  fashion  of  cir 
cular  wafers.  After  an  extended  examination,  the  Judicial 
Committee  decided  that  the  Eubric  contained  a  positive 
direction  to  use  only  the  usual  bread,  of  the  purest  wheat. 
From  a  large  number  of  Visitation  Articles,  they  deduce 
that,  until  about  1840,  the  practice  was  universal,  and  Wafer 
bread  was  not  used. 

1662. 
Bread    and  Wine  of    the   Communion 


§  45  By  whom 
provided.    shaii  be  provided  by  the  Curate  and  the  Church 

Wardens  at  the  charge  of  the  Parish." 

The  Rubric  of  the  Book  of  1549  recited  that  the  Pas 
tors  and  Curates  were  to  find,  at  their  costs  and  charges, 
in  their  cures,  sufficient  bread  and  wine  for  the  Holy  Com 
munion,  and  ordered  that,  in  recompense  for  the  same, 
the  Parishioners  should  offer,  every  Sunday,  at  the  time  of 
the  Offertory,  the  just  value  and  price  of  the  Holy  loaf 
(with  as  much  money  and  other  things  as  were  wont  to  be 

*  Jennings'  Jewish  Antiquities,  396,  407  ;  Calmet,  Tit.  Passover. 
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offered  with  the  same)  to  the  "  use  of  their  Pastors   and 
Curates." 

In  the  Book  of  1552,  the  Kubric  was  the  same  as  that  of 
1662,  above  cited,  with  this  addition:  "And  the  Parish 
shall  be  discharged  of  such  sums  of  money  or  other  duties 
which  hitherto  they  have  paid  for  the  same." 

In  the  Eeport  made  by  Bishop  Croes  to  the  Convention 
of  New  Jersey,  upon  the  Duties  of  Churchwardens,  he 
enumerates  this :  "  To  provide,  at  the  expense  of  the  Con 
gregation,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fine  white  Bread,  and 
good  wholesome  Wine,  for  the  Celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper."  * 

Very  frequently  a  portion  of  the  Communion  Alms  is  ap 
plied  to  this  purpose.  This  is  in  consonance  with  primitive 
usage. 

By  the  23d  Eesolution  of  the  Convention  of  Virginia, 
in  1785,  among  the  specified  duties  of  Churchwardens  is, 
that  they  shall  furnish  Books,  Ornaments,  Surplices,  Ele 
ments  for  the  Sacrament,  and  other  things  necessary,  f 

1662. 

§  46.  Disposition  After  the  Divine  Service  is  ended,  the  money 
of  the  Aims.  giyen  ftt  the  Qjffertory  shall  be  disposed  to  such 
pious  and  charitable  uses  as  the  Minister  and  Churchwar 
dens  shall  see  fit.  Wherein,  if  they  disagree,  it  shall  be 
disposed  of  as  the  Ordinary  shall  appoint. 

We  have  before  noticed  the  Scotch  Kubric  of  1637,  by 
which  half  the  amount  was  to  go  to  the  Presbyter  to  buy 
books,  and  the  other  half  for  pious  and  charitable  purposes. 
(Ante,  §  15.) 

By  a  Canon  of  the  General  Convention,  the  Alms  and 
Contributions  at  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Minister  of  the  Parish,  or  with 
such  Church  Officer  as  shall  be  appointed  by  him,  to  be  ap 
plied  by  the  Minister,  or,  under  his  superintendence,  to  such 
pious  and  charitable  uses  as  shall  by  him  be  thought  fit.  J 

*  Law  of  the  Church,  259. 
t  Hawks,  Contri.  Notes,  p.  10. 
JTit.,  i.,  Canon  12,  §  111. 
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§  47.  Rubric  as  One  other  omitted  Rubric  should  be  noticed, 
to  ornaments.  AUhough  Q£  ft  general  dieter,  it  is  more 

applicable  and  of  more  importance,  in  relation  to  the 
Communion  Office,  than  to  any  other.  It  is  the  celebrated 
Rubric  as  to  the  Ornaments  of  the  Church  and  Ministers. 
Its  history  is  this  : 

By  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  of  1559,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza 
beth,  it  was  enacted,  "  That  such  Ornaments  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  Ministers  tbereof,  shall  be  retained,  and  be  in 
use,  as  was  in  the  Church  of  England,  by  authority  of  Par 
liament,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  YI., 
until  other  order  shall  be  taken  therein,  by  the  authority  of 
the  Queen's  Majesty,  with  advice  of  her  Commissioners." 

The  Rubric  in  the  Prayer-Book  of  Elizabeth  ran  thus  : 
"  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Minister,  at  the  time 
of  the  Communion,  and  at  all  other  times  of  his  Ministration, 
shall  use  such  Ornaments  in  the  Church  as  were  in  use  by 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  VI.,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament 
set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  this  Book." 

The  Rubric,  in  the  Book  of  1662,  differs  so  slightly 
from  this,  that  the  variations  need  not,  for  our  purpose,  be 
noticed. 

The  settled  construction  is,  that  by  the  term  Ornaments 
of  the  Minister,  vestments  are  intended,  and  by  Ornaments 
of  the  Church,  the  Articles  (instrumental)  used  in  Public 
Ministrations.  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun 
cil  settled  this  ;  and  I  have  not  found  it  denied  by  any  one 
in  the  very  extended  discussions  on  the  subject. 

That  Committee  also  settled  (and  such  is  the  incontesta 
ble  law  of  the  English  Church)  that  those  Ornaments  of  the 
Church,  and  those  only,  are  lawful,  which  are  in  terms  pre 
scribed  or  specified  in  the  First  Book  of  Edward  (1549),  or 
may  be  deduced  as  necessary  attributes  to  what  is  specified 
or  directed. 

Until  the  decision  in  the  Purchas  case,  February,  1871,  it 
was  generally  considered  that  this  was  the  law  as  to  the 
Ornaments  of  Ministers  (vestments)  as  fully  as  it  was  in 
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regard  to  Ornaments  of  the  Church.  The  Judicial  Com 
mittee,  however,  in  the  Purchas  case,  held  the  Kubric,  as 
far  as  it  related  to  Vestments,  to  be  superseded  by  other 
competent  legislation,  chiefly  by  the  Canons  of  1603,  and 
by  custom.  This  point  is  fully  examined,  post,  chap,  iii., 
§  9.  But  as  to  Ornaments  of  the  Church,  the  prior  decisions 
were  recognized  fully,  both  in  what  was  affirmed  and  what 
was  negatived.  "Whatever  was  enumerated,  or  was  a  neces 
sary  attribute,  or  a  proper  and  known  adjunct  to  what  was 
enumerated,  was  legal,  and  everything  else  unlawful.  In 
like  manner,  the  Ceremonies  or  Ceremonial  Acts  permitted, 
are  those  which  have  the  warrant  of  the  Book  of  1549. 

Applying  these  principles,  the  Judicial  Committee  has 
definitely  settled  the  following  points.  No  English  Church 
man  is  at  liberty  to  contest  or  disobey  these  declarations  of 
the  law. 

(1.)  A  Crucifix  in  the  Church  is  illegal.  The  law  so 
plainly  forbade  this,  that  discussion  was  needless. 

(2.)  Crosses  attached  to  the  Communion  Table,  or  stand 
ing  upon  it,  were  unlawful ;  but  not  if  placed  in  other  parts 
of  the  Church. 

(3.)  A  credence  table  was  lawful,  as  un  adjunct  to  the 
Holy  Table  ;  and  this,  or  a  ledge  in  the  Chancel  wall,  as 
found  in  some  old  Churches,  was  made  necessary  or  proper 
by  the  Eubric  directing  the  Elements  to  be  placed  on  the 
Altar  at  a  certain  part  of  the  Office. 

(4.)  The  linen  cloth  which  covered  the  Table  at  the 
Ministration  must  be  plain  and  unadorned  with  lace,  em 
broidery,  or  otherwise.  Every  Judge,  in  every  Court,  con 
curred  in  this. 

(5.)  The  carpet  of  silk,  or  decent  stuff,  ordered  by  the 
Canon  of  1603,  to  cover  the  Table,  during  Divine  Service, 
other  than  at  the  Communion,  might  be  changed,  and  be  of 
various  colors  and  ornamentation,  subject  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Ordinary. 

(6.)  The  use  of  lighted  candles  upon  the  Holy  Table  dur 
ing  the  Service,  not  required  or  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  light,  was  illegal. 
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(7.)  An  organ  was  lawful,  as  a  known  adjunct  to  the  sing 
ing  directed. 

(8.)  The  use  of  incense  in  celebrating  the  Communion 
was  unlawful. 

(9.)  And  so  was  the  mixing  of  water  with  the  Wine  during 
the  Office,  and  as  a  part  thereof. 

(10.)  The  elevation  of  the  Paten,  or  Chalice,  or  the  Ele 
ments,  during  or  after  the  Prayer  of  Consecration,  was  un 
lawful,  except  that  slight  raising  which  might  attend  the  act 
of  taking  the  Paten  or  Cup  into  the  hands. 

(11.)  Kneeling  or  prostration  during  the  Consecration  of 
the  Elements,  and  before  reception  by  the  Minister,  was  not 
lawful. 

(12.)  The  Minister,  upon  his  own  reception,  was  to  kneel. 
The  Kubric,  "  All  devoutly  kneeling,"  included  him. 

And  the  principle  guiding  the  solution  of  every  case  was  : 
"  Is  the  Article,  or  Instrument,  or  Ceremony,  enumerated  or 
specified  in  the  First  Book  of  Edward,  or  plainly  deducible 
from,  or  auxiliary  to,  something  therein,  and  known  to 
custom?" 

But  our  Church,  in  1789,  omitted  this  Kubric.  Nothing 
can  be  more  clear  than  that  such  omission  was  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  that  it  should  not  constitute  part  of  our 
law.  What  is  the  result  ? 

If,  upon  the  revision  of  1662,  the  Kubric  had  been  omitted, 
it  would  have  been  repealed,  and  if  the  statutory  similar 
provision  in  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  had  been  repealed,  the 
effect  would  have  been  the  restoration  of  the  Kules  in  the 
Book  of  1552,  as  varied  in  1559,  or  1662,  or  by  the  Canons  of 
1603.  But  as  the  Book  of  1552  recognized,  and  was  based 
upon,  the  Book  of  1549,  and  retained  in  force  everything 
which  it  did  not  change,  it  would  logically  and  certainly 
have  resulted,  that  the  Kules  of  that  Book  of  1549  were 
to  govern,  unless  expressly,  or  by  just  deduction,  altered 
subsequently.  The  importance  of  this  point  warrants  our 
dwelling  upon  it  a  little  longer. 

When  the  statute  of  2  James  I.,  cap.  25  [1606]  repealed 
the  statute  of  Mary,  which  had  repealed  the  statutes  of 
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Edward,  the  Act  establishing  the  First  Book  was  revived. 
The  Parliamentary  obstruction  being  thus  removed,  the 
consent  of  the  Church  being  indisputable,  the  laws  became 
exactly  the  same  as  if  the  Act  of  Mary  had  never  been 
passed.  And,  therefore,  the  Ritual  Law  was  to  be  found  in 
the  First  Book  as  modified  or  added  to  subsequently.  The 
provisions  as  to  Ornaments,  in  the  statute  and  Rubrics, 
superseded  the  directions  of  the  Book  of  1552,  where  they 
differed.  The  repeal  of  such  provisions  would  have  restored 
them,  if  not  otherwise  varied. 

We  submit  that  the  omission  in  our  Revision  has  pre 
cisely  a  similar  effect.  We  resort  to  our  provisions  first. 
We  proceed  for  guidance  where  there  is  no  provision,  and 
for  explanation  where  there  is,  to  the  English  Books,  in 
successive  order,  ascending  from  the  last ;  our  ultimate 
fountain  of  order  and  truth  being  the  Book  of  1549. 

Upon  these  principles  we  shall  have  a  guide  more  sure 
and  definite  than  any  other  we  can  possibly  take.  We 
shall  have  as  near  an  approach  to  certainty,  the  mother  of 
quietness,  as  we  can  reasonably  expect.  But  this  will 
not  exclude  our  inquiries  into  other  sources,  formularies, 
and  observances.  On  the  contrary,  these  will  be  useful 
and  deeply  interesting ;  for  they  will  reveal  how  wonder 
fully  the  Church  has  been  the  restorer  of  what  has  the  con 
secration  of  the  practice  of  the  purest  antiquity.  From 
the  time  of  her  concentration  of  truth,  and  Rites  faith 
ful  to  truth,  in  the  First  Book,  she  has  not  been  the  con- 
structer  of  Services  or  Rituals ;  but  she  has  restored,  puri 
fied,  and  relighted  what  had  been  neglected,  corrupted,  or 
overshadowed.  The  great  thought,  the  pervading  principle, 
is  the  alliance  between  Doctrine  and  Ceremonial.  The 
latter  is  the  fruit  and  symbol  of  the  former.  It  will  speak 
of  truth,  or  be  the  reflex  of  falsehood,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  predominates.  When  a  Minister  elevates  the  sacred 
Elements  above  his  head  for  the  people  to  bow  to,  he  teaches 
Transubstantiation  visibly.  His  outward  act  announces 
heresy. 

It  must  be  that,  as  we  have,  by  God's  grace,  received  the 
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Catholic  doctrine  as  revivified  and  avowed  in  the  Reform 
ation  of  Edward,  so  we  may  abide  by  the  Ceremonial  and 
Ritual  Law  then  set  forth,  the  companion  and  mirror  of 
that  renewed  faith,  unless  we  find  it  lawfully  varied  or 
rejected. 


CHAPTEK  III. 

OTHER    POINTS   CONNECTED   WITH   THE   COMMUNION. 

§1.  Dismissal  of  THE  dismissal  or  withdrawal  of  non-Commu- 
Dn"c^tTuni"  nicants,  and  the  fitting  time  for  it,  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion.  Mr.  Maskell  has  examined  the 
matter  very  fully.  As  to  the  Ancient  Kule,  he  says  :  "It  is 
so  well  known  that,  during  the  five  first  centuries  at  least, 
the  uniform  practice  was  to  allow  no  one  to  be  present  ex 
cept  Communicants  and  the  first  class  of  penitents,  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  repeat  authorities  which  have 
been  cited  over  and  over  again.  They  who  wish  to  examine 
them  may  consult  Bona  de  Rdms  Liturgicis,  Lib.  1,  cap.  16, 
and  Bi-ngham's  Antiq.,  Book  15. "~: 

In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  after  the  Corpo 
ral  is  unfolded,  follows  the  expulsion  of  the  Catechumens : 
"  Let  the  Catechumens  depart."  "  Let  not  any  of  the 
Catechumens."  "Let  all  the  Faithful."  t  In  that  of  the 
Syro  Jacobite,  it  is  :  "  Go  in  peace,  Auditors.  Auditors,  go 
in  peace.  Ye  that  are  baptized,  draw  nigh  to  peace. 
Shut  the  doors."  i  In  the  Clementine  Liturgy  :  "Let  none 
of  the  Catechumens,  none  of  the  hearers,  none  of  the  unbe 
lievers,  none  of  the  heterodox  stay.  You  have  prayed  the 
former  prayer — depart."  §  This  precedes  the  direction  for 
the  Deacon  to  bring  the  gifts  (the  Elements)  to  the  Altar. 

Mr.  Maskell  also  observes  that  the  old  Discipline  was 
retained  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  the  Churches.  Boua  admits 
that  it  did  not  fall  into  disuse  until  the  Eighth  century,  and 
Morinus  acknowledges  the  same.  He  quotes  Amalrius,  a 
writer  of  the  Ninth  century,  who  says  :  "  Our  custom  holds 

*  Ancient  Liturgies,  Preface,  p.  83.  f  Neal's  Prim.  Litur.,  104. 

t  Neal's  Hist.  East.  Church,  i.,  371.  §  Brett,  p.  1. 
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that  we  repel  the  Catechumens  before  the  Gospel.  .  .  . 
Wherefore  they  properly  depart  at  that  time  at  which  the 
Sacrifice  is  celebrated." 

Durandus,  in  the  Thirteenth  century,  writes :  "  The  Mass 
of  the  Catechumens  is  from  the  Introit  until  after  the  Offer 
tory,  which  is  called  Missa,  from  sending  forth  ;  since,  when 
the  Priest  begins  to  Consecrate  the  Eucharist,  the  Catechu 
mens  are  dismissed  from  the  Church.  The  Mass  of  the 
Faithful  is  from  the  Offertory  to  the  Post  Communion." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  Ancient  Church  to  the  actual 
interdiction  of  the  presence  of  Non-Communicants.  The 
change  of  the  rule,  and  the  permitted  presence  of  all,  grew 
out  of  the  innovation  that  the  reception  by  the  Priest 
only,  was  a  sufficient  participation  of  all.  As  early  as  a 
Canon  of  the  Council  of  Orleans,  A.D.  538,  the  people  were 
forbidden  to  leave  the  Church  before  the  Mass  was  fin 
ished.*  But  Bingham  observes  that  it  appears  from 
this  Canon,  by  one  of  the  Council  of  Adge,  A.D.  566,  and 
one  of  Toledo,  that  this  attendance  was  until  the  Lord's 
Prayer  was  said,  and  an  Episcopal  benediction  given,  just 
preceding  the  reception.  He  cites  the  Orleans  Canon  in 
full.t 

In  the  Book  of  1549,  the  Eubric  after  the  Offertory  ended, 
was :  "  Then  so  many  as  shall  be  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  shall  remain  in  the  Quire,  or  some  convenient 
place  near  the  Quire,  the  men  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
women  on  the  other.  All  others  that  be  not  minded  to  re 
ceive  the  Holy  Communion  shall  depart  out  of  the  Quire, 
except  the  Ministers  and  Clerks." 

"We  presume  the  term  "  Quire  "  here  means  the  Chancel, 
and  the  Rubric  appears  to  sanction  the  presence  of  others 
in  the  body  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Maskell  doubts  this.  { 
Earrar,  in  Edward's  reign,  was  accused  of  suffering  new 
Communicants  to  remain  in  the  Quire.  His  defence  was 
that  the  Quire  was  not  properly  separated  from  the  rest  of 

*  Guizot's  Hist.  Civilization,  iii.,  264.         f  Antiq.,  5.,  354,  and  p.  340.    > 
|  Preface,  p.  77. 
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the  Church.*  In  Canterbury  Cathedral  there  was  an  order 
for  all  who  did  not  Communicate  to  leave  the  Quire. 

Considering  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  be 
tween  the  Komish  Mass  and  the  English  Communion  Office, 
— that  the  Chancel  was  the  place  of  Administration — and 
that  the  people  had  long  been  accustomed  to  a  Private 
Mass — we  may  look  upon  this  as  a  compromise  between 
expulsion  and  a  continued  presence. 

But  one  of  the  Exhortations  in  the  Book  of  1552  con 
tained  the  following  passage  :  "  And  whereas  ye  offended 
God  so  sore,  in  refusing  this  holy  banquet,  I  admonish  and 
beseech  you  that  to  this  unkindness,  ye  will  not  add  more  ; 
which  thing  ye  shall  do  if  ye  stand  by  as  gazers,  and  look 
ers-on  of  them  that  do  Communicate,  and  be  not  partakers 
of  the  same  yourselves.  For  what  can  this  be  accounted 
else,  than  a  further  contempt  toward  God?  Wherefore, 
rather  than  that  ye  should  so  do — depart  you  hence. 
But  when  you  depart,  I  beseech  you  ponder,  from  whom 
you  depart."  This  is  also  found  in  the  Book  of  Eliza 
beth. 

But  in  the  Book  of  1662  this  passage  was  omitted,  and 
there  was  nothing  as  to  dismissal,  withdrawing,  or  remain 
ing.  The  same  is  the  case  with  our  own  Book. 

In  reference  to  this  exhortation  of  1552,  Bishop  Cosin 
used  this  strong  language :  "  It  is  a  religious  invective 
against  the  custom  of  the  people,  then  nursed  up  in  Popery, 
to  be  present  at  the  Communion,  and  let  the  Priest  Com 
municate  for  them  all." 

Harding  had  said,  in  scorn,  that  the  English  Church 
would  have  all  the  people  driven  out  of  the  Church  who 
would  not  receive.  Jewell  answers,  "  You  know  that  this 
is  neither  the  doctrine  nor  the  practice  of  our  Church — 
howbeit  the  Ancient  Doctors  have  taught  so,  and  also  prac 
tised  the  same."  He  then  cites  authorities  to  show  that  if 
there  had  been  any  which  would  be  a  looker-on  and  abstain 
from  the  Communion,  him  did  the  old  Fathers  and  Bishops 

*Kobertson,  "  How  to  Conform,"  195. 
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of  Koine,  in  the  primitive  Church,  before  Private   Masses 
came  up,  excommunicate.* 

In  1603,  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  suggested  a 
rule  that  no  person  abide  within  the  Church   during   the 
Communion  unless  they  Communicate.     That  they  should 
depart  after  the  Exhortation,  and  before  the  Confession. 
It  was  not  adopted. t 

Whitgift,  in  his  defence,  writes  :  "  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  doth  greatly  commend  and  like  the  receiving  of  the 
whole  Church  together ;  but  if  that  cannot  be  obtained,  as 
it  cannot  (and  they  will  not  have  men  compelled  into  it),  it 
secludeth  not  those  that  be  well  disposed,  so  they  be  a 
competent  number.  And  the  Book  doth  exhort  those  to 
depart  which  do  not  Communicate,  with  a  warning  from 
whence  they  depart,  so  that  you  may  well  understand  that 
the  meaning  of  the  Book  is,  that  all  that  be  present  should 
Communicate."  ^ 

In  1583,  Bishop  Middleton  ordered  that  non-Communi 
cants  depart  after  the  General  Confession.  If  any  refused, 
they  were  to  be  complained  of  at  the  next  Consistory  Court. 

Mr.  Maskell  quotes  jRomsee,  termed  a  very  learned  writer, 
to  the  point,  that  formerly  the  Mass  proper  began  with  the 
Offertory  ;  the  preceding  Prayers,  etc.,  being  a  preparation 
for  the  Sacrifice.  But  at  the  Offertory  the  Mass  of  the 
Catechumens  ended,  and  that  of  the  Faithful  began,  "for 
then  the  Catechumens  and  penitents  being  expelled,  the 
Faithful  alone  would  be  present."  Maskell  himself  recom 
mends  a  return  to  the  old  practice  of  non-Communicants 
leaving  after  the  Sermon.  Mr.  Procter  states  the  usual 
practice  to  be  for  them  to  leave  after  the  Sermon,  and  be 
fore  the  Offertory  ;  but  another  custom  had  been  introduced 
of  not  dismissing  any  part  of  the  Congregation  until  the 
Offertory  was  finished. § 

Bishop  Mant  observes :  "  For  the  avoiding  of  confusion 
by  the  withdrawal  of  non-Communicants,  and  for  the  con- 


*  Chap,  v.,  §  14.  t  Eobertson,  "  How  to  Conform,"  etc. 

J  Ibid.  §  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  358,  n. 
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venient  placing  of  Communicants,  a  brief  pause  in  the  Ser 
vice  is  necessary ;  the  best  place  for  which,  in  my  judgment, 
is  the  interval  between  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant, 
and  the  Exhortation  to  the  Communicants  at  the  time  of  the 
Celebration."  * 

Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  note,  says  :  "  The  most  proper  time  for 
dismissing  the  non-Communicants  seems  to  be  at  the  close 
of  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant,  and  this  should  nofc 
be  done  by  any  false  or  factitious  ending  of  the  Service 
with  either  the  Apostolic  or  Sacerdotal  Benediction."  He 
proceeds  to  argue  this  point. 

There  are  writers  who  defend  the  wisdom  and  expediency 
of  encouraging  the  people  to  remain  ;  and  the  argument,  as 
to  such  at  least  who  are  preparing  and  minded  to  become 
Communicants,  has  great  weight.  Mr.  Maskell  states  the 
arguments,  and  earnestly  combats  them. 
The  result  of  what  we  have  collected  seems  to  be  this  : 
The  deliberate  omission  of  the  stringent  direction  to  depart, 
which  was  in  the  Book  of  1552,  indicates  that  the  Church 
meant  to  leave  the  matter  without  approval  or  condemna 
tion.  And,  as  any  compulsion  to  remain  would  be  hurtful, 
if  practicable  a  suitable  opportunity  to  retire  without  con 
fusion  should  be  given ;  and  the  true  test  of  this  should  be, 
when  does  the  Communion  proper  begin  ? 

In  our  Office,  this  appears  to  be  at  the  Exhortation,  pre 
vious  to  the  Celebration.  That  is  addressed  distinctly  to 
those  "who  mind  to  come  to  the  Holy  Communion."  The 
Prayer  preceding,  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  Church 
Militant,  is  a  Prayer  for  grace  "to  all  thy  people,  and 
especially  to  the  Congregation  then  present ;  and  we  have 
seen  that  the  opinion  of  so  judicious  a  Prelate  as  Bishop 
Mant,  points  to  this  interval  as  the  time  for  withdrawal. 
"We  are  to  remember,  also,  that  in  1549,  it  was  after  the 
Offertory  that  those  not  meaning  to  commune  were  to  leave 
the  Quire." 

But  why  is  the  dismissal  with  the  Sacerdotal  Benediction 

*  Horse  Liturgicae,  89. 
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condemned  ?  We  have  seen  that  Bingham  cites  old  Canons, 
to  prove  that  there  was  a  Special  Benediction  upon  the  dis 
missal  of  Catechumens  and  others.  The  llth  and  12th  of 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  are  plainly  to  this  effect.* 
There  is  a  Prayer  for  the  Faithful,  answering  to  that  for 
the  Church  Militant ;  and  then  the  Bishop  is  to  salute  the 
Church,  and  say  :  "  The  peace  of  God  be  with  you  all." 
And  the  people  answer  :  "  And  with  thy  Spirit."  Then 
follows  (xii.)  the  dismissal  of  the  Catechumens,  in  a  Con 
stitution  of  James. 

This  will  riot  be  found  inconsistent  with  the  Tenth  of 
the  Apostolical  Canons.  The  censure  there  is  upon  such  of 
the  Faithful  as  entered  the  Church,  and  heard  the  Scrip 
tures,  joined  in  the  Hyrnn  and  Prayers,  and  neglected  to 
commune.  These  are  subjected  to  the  sharp  rebuke  of  St. 
Chrysostom.  He  asks  why  they  do  not  depart  with  the 
unworthy. f 

With  such  authority,  the  practice  which  prevails  in  many 
of  our  Churches  of  saying  the  lesser  Benediction  after 
the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant,  and  thus  intimating 
the  time  for  departing,  may  well  be  approved.  And  we 
apprehend  that  the  wisest  as  well  as  most  conciliatory 
course  for  increasing  the  number  of  Communicants  is  this. 

We  leave  this  subject  with  referring  to  the  impressive 
passages  in  Freeman's  Principles,  in  which  he  traces  the 
infrequency  of  Lay  Communion  in  certain  ages,  to  the 
growth  of  the  dogma  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Priest's  Com 
munion  for  the  people.  The  withdrawal  of  the  portion 
of  the  people  in  the  Office,  was  the  abdication  of  part 
oj:  the  Priesthood  of  the  Temple,  f 

The   mixing  of  water  with  the  Wine  during 

§  2.  The  Mixture    ,,-.„,  f    ..          .,,  i 

of  water  with  the  Office,  and  as  part  of  it,  with  a  vessel  upon 

the  Table,  for  holding  the  water,  §  was  decided 

to  be  unlawful  by  the  Judge  below,  both  in  the  Machonochie 

*  Chase's  Edition,  211,  212-246. 

f  Bingham,  xv.,  42.  \  Principles,  ii.,  1,  29-53. 

§  A  metal  bowl,  with  screws  and  pipes,  called  Trincanale.  Terry's  Lawful 
Ornaments,  362. 
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and  Purchas  case,  and  absolutely  at  any  time  by  the  Judi 
cial  Committee  in  the  last  case.     (See  post.) 

The  use  of  water  alone  appears  at  an  early  day  to  have 
existed.  It  was  denounced  as  a  pernicious  heresy.  St. 
Chrysostom  terms  it  such ;  observing  that  our  Lord  insti 
tuted  the  Sacrament  in  Wine.  St.  Cyprian  insisted  that 
the  Blood  of  Christ  was  not  offered  if  there  was  no  Wine  in 
the  Cup.  It  appears  that  in  his  time  it  was  the  custom  to 
mingle  the  Wine  with  water.  The  Third  Council  of  Car 
thage  recognized  it,  and  so  did  the  Council  of  Braca.* 

In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  after  the  actual 
Consecration  of  the  Cup  with  Wine,  some  warm  water  is 
blessed,  and  put  into  it.  Mr.  Neal  notices  how  this  struck 
the  Latins,  at  the  Council  of  Florence,  as  irregular. t 

In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  there  is  nothing  to  show  any 
mixing  after  the  Elements  are  brought  from  the  Prothesis, 
and  carried  to  the  Altar.  There  is  the  declaration  that  the 
Saviour  mingled  water  with  the  Wine.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James. 

In  the  Order  of  Constantinople,  in  that  part  of  the  Office 
which  takes  place  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Prothesis,  the 
Deacon  is  directed  to  pour  into  the  Chalice  Wine  and 
water.  It  is  in  that  place  that  the  Elements  are  kept  prior 
to  their  removal  to  the  Altar. :f 

Mr.  Neal  says :  "  I  need  not  prove  from  the  Third  Coun 
cil  of  Carthage,  the  Fourth  of  Orleans,  that  of  Auxerre, 
578,  and  Worms,  808,  from  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Chrysos 
tom,  that  the  practice  is  universal  in  the  Western  Church. 
So  in  the  Eastern,  St.  Justin  (I  might  add  St.  Irenseus)  will 
be  sufficient  testimony  for  very  early  times ;  St.  John  Da- 
macene  and  the  Council  of  Trullo  for  later. § 

The  leading  Eoman  Divines  admit  that  the  mixture  is 
not  essential  to  the  Sacrament,  although  its  omission  is  an 
offence.  The  Catechism  of  Trent,  p.  11,  De  Euchr.,  17, 
expressly  declares  this.  || 

*  Bingham,  Vol.  V.,  255.  f  Neal's  Liturgies. 

J  Hist.  Eastern  Church,  i.,  p.  344.  §  Ibid.,  p.  475. 

II  Trollope,  Lit.  of  St.  James,  p.  75,  note. 
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Sir  Thomas  Aquinas  resolved  the  questions  upon  the 
subject  thus  :  That  some  water  should  be  mingled  with  the 
Wine ;  that  it  should  be  a  very  small  quantity,  paululum 
aquce ;  for  if  there  was  so  much  water  as  to  destroy  the 
character  of  Wine,  the  Sacrament  would  not  be  perfect ; 
and  that  the  mixture  was  not  of  the  essence  of  the  Sacra 
ment.*  The  custom  also  prevailed  in  the  Early  English 
Church.  In  the  Penitential  of  Theodore  it  was  ordered, 
that  no  Priest  should  offer  anything  in  the  Sacrifice  except 
what  the  Lord  taught  should  be  offered,  that  is,  unfermented 
bread,  and  Wine  mixed  with  water ;  because,  from  his  side 
flowed  Blood  and  Water,  t  Similar  injunctions  are  found 
in  the  Excerpts  of  Egbert,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Institu 
tions  and  Capitula  of  Theodulf.J 

In  the  Use  of  Sarum,  Bread,  Wine,  and  water  were  to  be 
brought  to  the  Priest  during  the  Celebration,  and  the  Cup 
is  spoken  of  as  containing  Wine  and  Water.  I  do  not  find 
when,  precisely,  the  mingling  was  made. 

By  the  Rubric  in  the  Book  of  1549,  it  was  directed  "  that 
the  Priest  put  to  the  Wine  a  little  clear  and  pure  water ; 
and  putting  both  the  Bread  and  Wine  upon  the  Altar,  shall 
say."  This  Rubric  was  omitted  in  the  Book  of  1552  and  in 
that  of  1559.  In  1662  the  Rubric  was,  "  And  when  there  is 
a  Communion  the  Priest  shall  then  place  upon  the  Table  so 
much  Bread  and  Wine  as  he  shall  think  sufficient.  After 
which  the  Priest  shall  say,"  etc.  Our  own  Rubric  is  nearly 
the  same. 

Again,  the  Minister  is  to  lay  his  hand  upon  every  vessel 
in  which  there  is  any  Wine  to  be  consecrated ;  and  the 
Invocation  is  "upon  these  thy  creatures  of  Bread  and 
Wine." 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Second  Book,  and  that  of 
1559,  not  only  omitted  the  Rubric  of  1549,  but  had  no 
direction  whatever  upon  the  matter,  not  even  of  placing 
the  Elements  on  the  Table.  Hence  the  just  conclusion, 


*  Cited  in  the  Machonochie  case. 
t  Johnson's  Eccles.  Laws,  Vol.  I.  J  Ibid.,  p.  453. 
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upon  the  principles  of  construction  we  advocate,  would  be, 
that  the  rule  in  the  Book  of  1549  continued  in  force. 

But  the  Book  of  1662  and  our  own  have  express  enact 
ment  upon  the  very  matter.  A  part  of  the  Rubric  of  1549 
is  restored,  that,  viz.,  as  to  placing  the  Elements  on  the 
Table ;  and  the  clause  in  the  same  Rubric  as  to  the  mixture 
is  left  out.  The  argument  is  decisive.  The  re-enactment 
of  a  part  involves  the  prohibition  of  the  residue. 

Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  in  the  Machonochie  case,  observes  : 
"  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  compilers  of  our  present 
Prayer-Book  had  before  them  the  First  Book  of  Edward 
VI.,  and  carefully  considered  the  Rubrics  which  it  con 
tained  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  legal  consequence  of  the 
omission  of  the  "Water,  and  of  the  act  of  mixing  it  with  the 
Wine,  must  be  considered  as  a  prohibition  of  the  Ceremony 
during  the  Celebration." 

Wheatly -"  and  Johnson  f  consider  the  act  to  be  unauthor 
ized.  The  former  contends  that  there  is  not  adequate 
proof  that  the  Saviour  ever  used  mixed  Wine  at  the  Insti 
tution,  much  less  of  his  performing  the  act  of  mixing.  The 
latter,  acknowledging  the  antiquit}^  and  wishing  the  practice 
had  been  continued,  distinctly  allows  that  the  rule  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  against  it,  and  pleads  that  she  is  not 
to  be  censured  in  this,  because,  mainly,  the  Saviour  had  not 
commanded  such  a  practice. 

Sir  William  Palmer  denies  that  there  is  any  obligation 
for  the  practice.];  Mr.  Trollope  says  that,  although  the  Eng 
lish  Church  has  discontinued  the  use,  it  has  not  formally 
condemned  it.§  And  Mr.  Maskell  closes  a  long  argument 
upon  the  subject  thus :  "  Therefore,  although  we  may 
regret  that  this  primitive  practice  is  not  now  included 
among  the  Rites  according  to  which  we  celebrate  the  Eucha 
rist,  yet,  as  it  is  not  essential  to  the  valid  consecration  and 
administration  of  the  Cup,  and  has  been  forbidden  by  our 
present  order  of  Communion,  the  wise  and  proper  course 

*  Wheatly,  p.  286.  |  Unbloody  Sacrifice,  ii.,  p.  58. 

t  Orig.  Lit.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  25.  §  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  p.  75,  n. 
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for  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  to  pursue, 
must  be  to  consecrate  Wine  only  without  any  mixture  of 
Water."* 

Mr.  Brett,  whose  Dissertation  on  the  Liturgies  contains 
the  most  elaborate  and  able  argumeut  for  the  mixture  that 
I  have  met  with,  yet  allows  that  the  English  law  does  not 
sanction  the  practice  at  the  Table. t 

The  Dean  of  Arches,  in  the  Machonochie  case,  and  also 
in  the  Purchas  case,  held,  that  the  mixing  at  the  Table  as 
part  of  the  Service,  was  unjustifiable ;  but  did  not  condemn 
the  mixing  elsewhere,  as  in  the  Vestry-room.  The  Judicial 
Committee  adjudged  that  any  commixture  of  Water  with 
the  Wine  was  unlawful. 

It  appears  that  so  eminent  a  Divine  as  Dr.  Pusey  means 
to  continue  the  practice,  and  states  that  the  judgment  in 
the  Purchas  case  has  condemned  the  way  in  which  our 
blessed  Lord  instituted  his  Sacraments.:]: 

We  are  not  able  to  judge  accurately  whether  the  learned 
Divine  means  to  vindicate  the  mixture  at  the  Table  openly 
as  a  ceremony,  or  a  mixture  elsewhere.  We  incline  to 
think  it  is  the  latter.  The  Letter  has  led  to  some  further 
reflections  which  we  deem  of  moment : 

first — Let  it  be  treated  upon  some  texts  of  the  Old  Tes 
tament  and  the  Gospel  narrative,  independently. 

"  He  washed  his  garment  in  wine,  and  his  clothes  in  the 
blood  of  the  grape."  (Genesis,  xlix.  11.) 

"  Wherefore  art  thoured  in  thy  apparel,  and  thy  garments 
like  him  that  treadeth  in  the  wine-fat  ? 

"  I  have  trodden  the  wine-press  alone."  (Isaiah,  Ixiii.  2,  3.) 

"  Neither  shall  the  fruit  be  in  the  vines."  (Habakkuk,  iii. 
17.) 

"  Neither  shall  your  vine  cast  her  fruit  before  the  time,  in 
the  field." 

"  Come,  eat  of  my  bread  and  drink  of  the  wine  which 
I  have  mingled."  (Proverbs,  ix.  5.) 


*  Ancient  Eng.  Lit.,  Preface,  135.  t  Liturgies,  Dep.,  159r  p.  3S9. 

\  Letter  to  Canon  Liddon,  Ap.  29,  1871. 
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"  She  hath  killed  her  beasts  ;  she  hath  mingled  her  wine  ; 
she  hath  also  furnished  her  tables."  (Proverbs,  ix.  2.) 

"  Thy  silver  is  become  dross ;  thy  wine  mixed  with 
water."  (Isaiah,  i.  22.) 

"  Who  hath  woe  ?  who  hath  redness  of  eyes  ?  They  that 
tarry  long  at  the  wine  cup;  they  that  go  to  seek  mixed 
wine."  (Proverbs,  xxiii.  30.) 

"  They  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God 
which  is  poured  out  without  mixture."  (Kev.  xiv.  10.) 

"  The  vine  shall  give  her  fruit,  and  the  ground  shall  give 
her  increase."  (Zechariah,  vii.  12.) 

"  I  will  not  drink  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine  until  I  drink  of 
it,"  etc.  (Matthew,  xxvi.  29.) 

These  passages  show  that  wine  and  the  blood  of  grapes 
are  synonymous ;  that  ordinarily  wine  means  the  fruit  of 
the  grape  merely ;  that  the  fruit  of  the  vine  is  primarily 
the  grape.  Unmixed  wine  denotes,  in  one  case,  the  strength 
and  fierceness  of  God's  wrath.  Mixed  wine  is  either  wine 
deteriorated  by  water,  or  wine  as  intoxicating  as  if  unmixed, 
probably  because  of  the  union  of  perfumes  or  herbs  ;  and, 
lastly,  we  have  the  recognition  of  a  custom  to  mix  wine  with 
water  for  feasts.* 

That  wine  is  figuratively  called  the  fruit  of  the  vine  is 
evident  from  the  passage  above  cited  :  "  I  will  not  drink  of 
this  fruit  of  the  vine,"  etc.  That  the  term  most  naturally 
means  unmixed  wine  is  proven  by  the  language  of  several 
early  Liturgies;  that  of  St.  Basil  Orthodox,  and  of  St. 
Basil  Syro-Jacobite,  of  St.  Gregory,  and  Matthew  the 
Shepherd.f  ,The  language  of  one  of  them  is  :  "  Thou  didst 
take  the  Chalice,  and  didst  mingle  it  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
and  water." 

It  would  seem  reasonable  that  the  term  should  also  be 
applied  to  wine  temperately  mixed  with  water,  a  phrase 
found  in  several  Liturgies.  That  it  should  be  confined  to 
the  mixture,  as  Mr.  Brett  intimates,  and  "Wheatly  $  denies, 


*  The  wines  of  Canaan  were  very  heady,  and  it  was  the  custom  to  mix  them, 
(Calmet,  Wine.)  tNeal's  Prim.  Liturg.,  178-180,  189,  203.          J  P.  219, 
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is  improbable.  But  if  it  was  (as  it  seems  almost  certain) 
the  Paschal  Cup  that  was  used  then  as  that  was  mixed, 
the  term,  as  thus  employed  by  the  Saviour,  referred  to  a 
mixture. 

There  are  two  points  involved  in  this  subject. 

First,  Was  the  Wine  which  was  used  at  the  Last  Supper 
mixed  with  water  ? 

Next,  Did  the  Saviour  perform  the  act  of  mingling  ? 

As  to  the  first,  we  presume  there  is  little  room  for  doubt. 
Two  things  appear  to  be  generally  conceded ;  that  it  was 
the  Paschal  Cup  which  was  used,  and  such  Cup  was  almost 
invariably  a  mixture  of  Wine  and  water.  The  voice  of  the 
early  Church,  condemning  those  who  used  water  only,  and 
the  almost  uniform  evidence  of  Liturgies  and  early  writers, 
appear  to  set  this  point  at  rest. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  is  less  certain.  We 
find  it  stated  in  many  very  ancient  Liturgies,  that  the 
Saviour,  at  the  Institution,  and  as  part  of  it,  did  mix  the 
Wine  with  water.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Liturgy  of  St. 
James,  of  St.  Mark  the  Clementine,  of  St.  Basil,  St.  Cyril, 
and  St.  Gregory,  all  Coptic  Jacobites,  and  of  many  of  the 
Syro-Jacobite  class.  In  one  of  this  class,  however,  it  is : 
"  After  the  Mystical  Supper,  he  received  the  Chalice  of 
Wine  and  water,  and  gave  thanks  over  it,"  etc.  (St.  John 
the  Evangelist.) 

There  is  no  such  recital  in  the  following  Liturgies :  that  of 
St.  John  Chrysostom,  used  in  the  Patriarchate  of  Constan 
tinople,  the  Mozarabic,  the  Ambrosian,  that  of  Theodore 
the  Interpreter,  the  Syriac  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  that  of 
Malabar  the  Ethiopian,  nor  of  course  the  Armenians,  as 
Wine  alone  was  used. 

Nor  is  there  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  Roman  Mass, 
nor  either  of  the  Uses  of  Sarum,  Bangor,  or  York,  nor  in  the 
Office  of  1549,  nor  the  First  Book  of  Edward,*  nor  any  of 
the  subsequent  Books. 

*  The  authorities  for  these  statements  are  Neal's  Primitive  Liturgies  ;  Neal's 
Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Church,  Vol.!. ;  Brett  on  the  Liturgies  ;  Maskell,  Ancient 
Eng.  Liturgies,  Preface. 
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Take  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy,  for  example,  used  in  the 
Churches  of  Spain,  at  least  as  early  as  the  Fifth  century, 
according  to  Cardinal  Bona.*  In  the  recension  of  it, 
called  the  Missale  Mixla  of  St.  Isidore,  we  have  the  mixture 
directed,  but  no  statement  of  the  act  being  done  by  the 
Saviour  at  the  Institution,  t 

The  evidence,  then,  from  the  old  Liturgies  in  favor  of  the 
act  being  performed  by  our  Saviour,  is  far  from  uniform  or 
decisive.  It  is  asserted  in  very  many,  and  is  inferentially 
denied  by  many.  Although  the  assertion  in  the  former  is 
affirmative,  and  silence  only  in  the  latter,  yet  that  silence, 
in  a  matter  so  important  as  the  Institution,  is  of  equal 
weight.  It  is  a  matter  of  tradition  ;  and  had  the  tradition 
been  universal,  the  practice  would  have  been  so. 

And  as  to  the  early  Fathers,  Irenseus,  while  clearly  stat 
ing  that  the  Cup  was  mixed,  has  not  a  word  tending  to  show 
that  the  act  was  done  by  the  Saviour.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Justin  Martyr.  The  evidence  of  St.  Cyprian,  much 
later,  may  be  admitted  to  be  in  favor  of  the  act. 

Again,  if  the  Cup  was  the  Paschal  Cup  of  the  Jews,  it 
had  been  already  mixed.  Why,  upon  any  of  the  reasons 
given  for  the  mixture,  the  act  should  be  repeated,  is  not 
intelligible. 

Add  to  this,  the  omission  in  every  narrative  of  the  Last 
Supper,  of  such  an  act— (a  narrative  full  of  particulars 
of  acts  done  and  language  used) — and  of  an  act  so  marked 
and  demonstrative,  and  we  think  the  testimony  is  strong 
against  its  having  occurred. 

Then  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  such  a  cere 
mony  is  one  within  the  province  of  a  National  Church  to 
follow  or  forbid ;  and  the  Church  of  England  and  our  own 
has  forbidden  it.  We  are  also  justified  in  holding  that 
mixing  before  the  Service  is  allowable.  Tbe  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Arches  was  right,  and  that  of  the  Judicial  Commit 
tee  wrong,  upon  this  point. 

The  use  of  Incense  during  the   Service  was  of 

5   o,      iDCGnSG.  m 

two    kinds:  first,  the   incensing  of  persons   and 

*  Brett,  p.  380.  t  Patrologise,  85;  Paris,  1850. 
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things ;  next,  its  use  generally,  but  not  for  such  particular 
purposes. 

The  charge  in  the  Machonochie  case  was  for  offending 
in  both  forms  with  separate  specifications.  It  was  stated  by 
him  in  defence,  that  he  had  used  incense  in  both  modes ; 
but,  having  been  advised  by  counsel  that  the  legality  of  the 
first  mode  was  doubtful,  he  had  discontinued  it  before  the 
suit  was  brought.  But  he  admitted  that  he  had  caused  and 
allowed  incense  to  be  burned  during  the  reading  of  the 
Consecration  Prayer,  and  afterwards,  until  the  time  of  the 
Administration  to  the  People. 

This  was  adjudged  to  be  unlawful. 

Mr.  Brett  closes  a  critical  examination  of  the  Apostolical 
Canons  thus  :  "It  is  therefore  evident,  by  considering  and 
comparing  these  two  Canons  together,  that  the  third  of  such 
..Canons,  which  is  the  most  ancient  testimony  that  we  have 
for  the  offering  of  incense  at  the  Christian  Altar,  is,  so  far 
from  proving  it  to  have  been  an  Apostolical  practice,  or  an 
approved  practice  in  the  primitive  Church  in  the  first  three 
centuries,  that  it  proves  the  direct  contrary."  He  then  shows 
how  it  came  to  be  introduced  among  the  things  offered  for 
a  pious  use,  such  as  for  embalming  the  dead.  The  offering 
of  incense  being  thus  permitted,  came  by  degrees  to  be  a 
universal  practice,  first  in  the  East,  and  afterwards  in  the 
West.  He  that  desires  to  know  more  of  the  matter  may 
consult  Mr.  Dodwell's  Discourse  concerning  the  use  of  in 
cense  in  Divine  Offices,  wherein  it  is  proven  that  this  prac 
tice,  taken  up  in  the  Middle  Ages,  both  by  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches,  is,  notwithstanding,  an  innovation  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  first  and  purest  Churches,  and  the  tra 
ditions  derived  from  the  Apostles.* 

The  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  used  in  the  Church  of  Jerusa 
lem,  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Brett  as  having  been  prepared  as 
early  as  any  other.  It  was  undoubtedly  older  than  the 
Fifth  century.f  Mr.  Trollope  says  that  it  is  found  in  unin- 
terpolated  purity  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  Fifth  century, 

*  Ancient  Liturgies,  p.  346,  etc.  f  Ibid,  p.  338. 
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and  notices  the  long-established  persuasion  that  it  originated, 
in  its  main  features,  with  St.  James.  * 

In  that  Liturgy,  in  the  Proanaphora,  as  it  is  termed,  is 
the  Prayer  of  Incense.  It  is  a  supplication  for  the  purifica 
tion  of  the  praise  and  praj-er  about  to  be  offered.  Subse 
quently,  the  Priest  says  :  "  O  God,  who  didst  receive  the 
gifts  of  Abel,  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  and  Abraham,  the  in 
cense  of  Aaron  and  Zechariah,  receive  also  from  the  hands 
of  us  sinners  this  incense  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour,  for 
the  remission  of  our  sins,  and  of  all  thy  people,  for  thou  art 
blessed,  and  to  thee  glory  is  due,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  now  and  ever." 

So,  after  the  dismissal  of  the  Catechumens,  is  the  Prayer 
of  Incense  :  "  Purify  our  minds  and  our  hearts,  and  receive 
from  the  hands  of  us  sinners  this  incense,  as  thou  didst 
receive  the  offering  of  Abel  and  Noah,  and  Aaron  and 
Samuel,  and  all  thy  Saints,  defending  us  from  every  evil 
thing." 

And  again,  there  is  what  is  called  the  Prayer  of  Incense, 
at  the  last  Entrance  :  "  We  thank  thee,  God  and  Saviour," 
etc.,  "and  for  the  participation  of  thy  Holy  Mysteries,  and 
we  offer  to  thee  this  incense,  praying  thee  to  keep  us  under 
the  shadow  of  thy  wings."  t 

In  Trollope's  Edition  of  this  Liturgy,  t  the  text  is  given 
(iii.,  p.  30).  He  interprets  the  last  clause  to  mean  the  en 
trance  of  the  Priest  within  the  rails  of  the  Altar.  The  word 
humiatos  is  translated  incense.  The  passage  in  which  it 
occurs  may,  we  submit,  be  thus  translated:  "The  Intro 
ductory  Prayer,  on  offering  incense,  upon  entering  within 
the  rails." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  very  ancient  Liturgy,  there 
is  no  censing  of  objects  or  persons.  Neither  censing  nor 
the  manual  act  are  mentioned.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
Spiritual  Incense  of  the  prayers  and  praise  of  the  people 

*  Introduction,  p.  21  ;  Ed.  Edinburgh,  1848. 

t  The  above  are  taken  from  J.  M.  Neal's  Liturgies  of  St.  James,  St.  Mark,  etc., 
London.  I  have  also  examined  Brett's  translation  of  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James, 
which  begins  with  the  Sursum  Corda.  j  Edinburgh,  1848. 
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was  all  that  was  meant ;  but  we  are  scarcely  warranted  in 
adopting  this  conclusion  absolutely. 

In  other  Eastern  early  Liturgies,  the  matter  is  made 
definite.  In  that  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  in  the  Rubric 
before  the  Prayer  prefacing  the  Gospel,  is  the  direction 
that  the  Deacon  do  cense  the  Holy  Table  in  a  circle,  and 
the  whole  Sanctuary  and  the  Priest.  There  was  another 
to  cense  the  Holy  things.*  So  in  the  Coptic,  the  Priest 
was  to  go  round  the  Altar  and  cense  it,  and  the  Gospel  was 
to  be  censed  before  it  was  reacl.t  There  was  a  similar 
order  in  St.  Mark's  Liturgy.  J 

The  Roman  Missal  abounds  with  directions  for  cens 
ing  the  Altar,  the  Priest,  the  Gospel  thrice,  and  the  Obla 
tions.  § 

So  in  the  Use  of  Salisbury,  the  Deacon  delivered  the 
Censer  to  the  Priest,  who  incensed  the  middle  and  both 
corners  of  the  Altar.  Then  the  Priest  was  himself  censed 
by  the  Deacon.  So,  after  the  Paten  was  placed  upon  the 
Corporal,  the  Priest  censed  the  Sacrifice. 

All  such  directions  were  omitted  in  the  First  Book  of 
Edward.  There  is  no  word  in  it  as  to  the  use  of  incense. 

Here,  again,  the  argument  is  irresistible.  As  the  Use  of 
Sarum  was  a  revision  of  the  various  Uses  of  the  Kingdom, 
so  the  Book  of  1549  was  a  revision  of  that  Use,  and  of  all 
others  in  force  or  resorted  to  in  any  part  of  the  Realm. 
It  was  not  an  amended,  but  a  complete  substituted  Ritual ; 
and  an  omission,  impossible  not  to  have  been  designed,  was 
prohibition. 

And  the  argument  is  strengthened,  if  that  were  necessary, 
by  the  fact  that  such  Book  contains  minute  provisions  for 
conducting  the  celebration — enumerates  articles  to  be  used — 
—prescribes  ceremonies  to  be  observed.  The  Minister  was 
to  take  the  Bread  and  Cup  into  his  hands.  A  Paten,  a 
Chalice,  a  Cup  or  Cups,  a  Corporal,  all  known  to  the  pre 
vious  Formularies,  were  specified.  The  Book  provided  for 


*  Neal's  Hist.  Eastern  Church,  Vol.  I.,  345.  t  Neal's  Liturgies,  p.  7. 

J  Maskell,  An.  Lit.,  p.  7.  §  Ibid.,  p.  3,  etc. 
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everything  deemed  necessary  or  fitting  for  the  ministration 
of  the  Bite. . 

It  was  noticed  by  Sir  Kobert  Phillimore  that  in  many 
places  of  the  Holy  "Writ,  prayer  is  symbolized  by  incense  ; 
that  it  was  early  in  use  among  Christians,  and  was 
warranted  in  the  Church  of  a  primitive  time.  No  doubt 
it  was  used  in  the  Church  of  England  before  the  First 
Book  of  Edward.  It  was  not  directed  in  that  or  in  any 
other  Book,  Canon,  Formulary,  or  Visitation  Article  since 
the  Beformation.  It  was  not  necessarily  subsidiary  to 
the  administration  of  the  Communion.  It  was  a  dis 
tinct  ceremony,  additional,  and  not  even  indirectly  inci 
dent  to  the  Ceremonies  ordered  by  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

This  reasoning  applies  to  our  Bevision  with  equal  force. 
Our  Compilers  had  the  First  Book  before  them,  especially 
as  to  the  Communion  Office  ;  and  they  must  be  deemed  to 
have  rejected  this  practice  as  decisively  as  the  framers  of 
that  Book  rejected  it. 

We  submit  that  upon  every  rational  principle  governing 
our  Church,  the  practice  is  clearly  indefensible. 
§  4    Bowino-  to      ^  Prac^ce  nas  been  adopted  by  some  Minis- 

the  Altar?  ters,  and  defended  by  a  writer  in  the  Church 
Journal  of  March  30,  1870,  of  bowing  towards  the  Holy 
Table,  upon  coming  in  or  going  out  of  the  Chancel.  Some 
historical  notices  may  be  of  value. 

The  Jews,  upon  entering  the  Temple,  bowed  towards  the 
Mercy-Seat.  The  Christians  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
Churches  have  had  the  custom,  time  out  of  mind,  of  bowing 
towards  the  Altar  on  entering,  saying,  "  God  be  merciful  to 
me,  a  sinner."  This  appears  from  the  Liturgies  of  St. 
Basil  and  St.  John  Chrysostom.  No  Decree  or  Canon  of 
any  Council  mentioned  it,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  ancient  tradition.* 

We  have  here  the  primitive  or  early  example  of  those 
private  devotions  before  and  after  Service  prevalent  in  every 

*  Bingham,  iii.,  195. 
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Church.  As  Dr.  Bisse  says  :  "  The  posture  was  towards  the 
Altar,  as  the  place  allotted  for  the  most  solemn  part  of  the 
Service." 

Agaio,  the  custom  was  to  face  towards  the  East,  and 
Churches  were  generally  built  with  the  Altar  at  the  East 
ern  end.  This  was  the  reverse  of  the  Temple  arrange 
ment,  where  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  towards  the  Western 
end. 

The  Clementine  Liturgy  contains  several  directions  as  to 
the  bowing  of  the  Congregation  at  different  parts  of  the 
Service,  but  nothing  as  to  the  bowing  of  the  Priest.*  But 
Eastern  Liturgies  abound  with  such  directions. 

Thus,  in  that  of  St.  John  Chrysostorn,  at  the  Prayer, 
"  Send  down  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  us  and  on  these  proposed 
gifts,"  is  the  following  :  "  The  Deacon  lays  down  the  veil, 
and  goes  nearer  to  the  Priest,  and  they  both  adore  thrice 
before  the  Holy  Table,  praying  secretly,"  etc.  The  order 
in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil  is  nearly  word  for  word  the  same. 
In  that  of  St.  James,  the  Priest  bends  his  head  at  a  similar 
prayer.f 

In  Matins,  according  to  the  Roman  Office,  there  was  no 
direction  for  the  Priest  to  bow  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ser 
vice.  But  when  the  Gloria  Patri  was  said,  the  Clergy  and 
Choir  were  to  turn  themselves  to  the  Altar,  and  bow  rever 
ently.  So  the  Lector,  before  proceeding  to  the  Lectern, 
shall  make  obeisance  to  the  Altar.  The  words  of  Conse 
cration  being  said,  the  Priest,  kneeling,  adores  the  Host, 
rises,  shows  it  to  the  people,  places  it  upon  the  Corporal, 
and  again  adores. 

So,  in  the  Use  of  Sarum,  the  Priest,  at  different  parts  of 
the  Service,  was  to  bow  towards  the  Altar  indinato  corpore  et 
junctis  manibus.  He  was  also  to  bow  to  the  Host. 

All  these  and  similar  injunctions  were  omitted  in  the 
Book  of  1549,  which  contained,  however,  many  directions 
as  to  the  posture  and  acts  of  the  Priest,  such  as  "  standing 


*  Ap.  Const.,  Chase's  ed. 

t  Neal's  Hist.  Eastern  Church,  i.,  570,  571. 
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afore  the  middle  of  the  Altar,"  "  standing  at  God's  Board," 
"  turning  still  to  the  Altar,"  etc. 

By  this  omission,  the  bowing  or  prostration  during  the 
Communion  Office  clearly  became  unlawful  ;  and  this  was 
so  decided  in  the  Machonochie  case. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1870,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Macho- 
uochie  was  brought  before  the  Judicial  Committee  on  a 
charge  of  violating  the  Monition  issued  to  him.  The  Court 
say  :  "The  next  charge  is  his  sanctioning  kneeling,  or  pros 
tration  before  the  Elements  during  the  Prayer  of  Consecra 
tion.  Their  Lordships  having,  on  a  former  occasion,  decided 
that  genuflexion  amounted  to  kneeling,  Mr.  Machonochie, 
with  the  same  object  which  he  always  has  had  in  view,  of 
paying  only  the  most  literal  obedience  to  the  Monition, 
gave  notice  to  his  Curates,  that  he  intended  only  to  bow, 
without  bending  the  knee  ;  and  this  intention  he  and  his 
Curates  had  carried  out,  by  bowing  down  before  the  Table 
towards  the  Elements,  and  remaining  some  seconds  in  that 
position.  Their  Lordships  do  not  regard  a  reverential 
bowing  as  an  act  of  prostration,  but  the  posture  assumed 
for  some  seconds,  was  not  mere  bowing,  but  a  prostration 
of  the  body  in  reverence  and  adoration.  Mr.  Machonochie 
should  remember  that  the  right  of  the  Church  to  ordain 
Ceremonies  is  asserted  by  the  34th  Article  of  Religion,  and 
that  none  of  the  Ceremonies  which  he  practises  are  pre 
scribed  by  the  Church."  He  was  suspended  for  three 
months. 

It  is  not  possible  to  avoid  associating  the  act  of  bowing 
to  the  Holy  Table,  when  the  Minister  passes  it,  with  the  act 
of  reverence  during  the  actual  Celebration. 

We  must  recollect  that  the  act,  in  the  Oriental  and 
Roman  Liturgies,  is  an  act  of  adoration,  and  repeatedly  so 
termed.  It  may  be  that  the  Eastern  Liturgies  confined  the 
worship  to  God.  But  this  will  not  affect  the  argument 
from  its  plain  liability  to  abuse,  as  the  Roman  Office  shows. 
Its  dangerous  tendency  has  led  to  its  disallowance.  The 
principle  and  reason  for  its  absolute  interdiction  during 
the  Communion,  interdict  it  also  at  any  other  time  of 
the  Service. 
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There  are,  however,  other  documents  which  should  be 
examined.  Archbishop  Laud,  in  1634,  drew  up  a  series  of 
statutes  for  his  own  Cathedral.  One  of  these  directed 
the  Deans,  Prebendaries,  and  Officers  to  worship  God  by 
bowing  towards  the  Altar  at  their  coming  in  and  going  out 
of  the  Choir.* 

Bishop  Morton  wrote  a  letter  against  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  in  which  he  says  :  "  The  like  difference  may  be  dis 
cerned  between  their  manner  of  reverence  in  bowing 
towards  the  Altar  for  adoration  of  the  Eucharist  only,  as 
ours  in  bowing  as  well  when  there  is  no  Eucharist  on  the 
Table  as  when  there  is ;  which  is  not  to  the  Table  of  the 
Lord,  but  to  the  Lord  of  the  Table,  to  testify  the  Com 
munion  of  faithful  Communicants. "t 

This  may  refer  to  no  more  than  the  act  of  reverence  of 
the  Congregation  and  Minister  in  their  private  devotions, 
upon  entering  or  leaving  the  Church. 

Bishop  Montagu,  in  1638,  in  his  "  Articles  of  Enquiry," 
has  the  following : 

"  Do  your  Parishioners,  at  their  entrance  within  the 
Church  doors,  use  that  comely  and  decent  deportment 
which  is  fitting  for  God's  house  ?  Do  they  uncover  their 
heads  ;  sit  bare-headed  all  Service  time  ;  kneel  down  in 
their  seats,  bowing  towards  the  Chancel  and  Communion 
Table,  and  use  these  several  postures  which  fit  the  several 
acts  and  parts  of  Divine  Service?" 

We  may  next  notice  the  Canons  of  1640.  The  Seventh 
was  entitled  :  "  A  Declaration  concerning  some  Kites  and 
Ceremonies.  We  commend  to  all  good  people,  members  of 
this  Church,  that  they  be  ready  to  tender  unto  the  Lord 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  goodness  and  greatness  by  doing 
reverence  and  obeisance,  both  at  their  coming  in  and  going 
out  of  the  said  Churches,  Chapels,  or  Chancels,  accord 
ing  to  the  most  ancient  custom  of  the  primitive  Church  in 
the  purest  times,  and  of  this  Church  also  for  many  years  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  revival  of  the  ancient 

*  Perry's  Lawful  Ornaments,  359,  citing  Collier.        t  Ibid.,  360. 
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and  laudable  custom  we  heartily  commend,  not  with  any 
intention  to  exhibit  any  religious  worship  to  the  Com 
munion  Table,  or  the  East,  or  the  Church,  or  anything  there 
in  contained  in  so  doing,  or  to  perform  the  said  gesture  in  the 
Celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  upon  any  opinion  of  the 
Corporal  presence  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  Holy 
Table,  or  in  Mystical  Elements,  but  only  for  the  advance 
ment  of  God's  Majesty.  And  in  the  practice  or  omission 
of  this  Bite  we  desire  that  the  rule  of  Charity  be  observed ; 
that  they  which  use  this  Eite  condemn  not  those  who  use  it 
not,  and  they  who  use  it  not,  condemn  not  those  who 
use  it."  * 

These  Canons  were  at  one  time  the  subject  of  much  con 
troversy.  Their  legality  has  been  denied.  It  is  clear  that 
they  have  grown  obsolete,  and  are  never  referred  to  as  part 
of  the  law  of  the  Church  at  the  present  day.  From  the 
authorities  referred  to  in  the  note,t  I  deduce — 

That  they  were  legally  and  Canonically  passed  by  Con 
vocation  with  the  Eoyal  assent.  The  assertion  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  assent  of  Parliament  was 
requisite,  as  to  the  clergy  at  least,  was  grossly  erroneous. 

The  illegality  of  the  imposition  of  an  oath  by  one  of  such 
Canons  (a  serious  question)  which  induced  the  suspension 
of  it  by  the  King,  could  not  invalidate  the  other  Canons. 

The  objection  that  they  had  been  passed  after  Parlia 
ment  had  adjourned,  was  overruled  by  the  opinion  of 
eminent  lawyers,  among  whom  was  Lord  Keeper  Finch. 

But  the  objection  under  the  5th  Section  of  the  Statute 
13,  ch.  2,  cap.  12  (1661),  is  of  weight.  It  is  the  judg 
ment  of  Parliament,  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  that  these 
Canons  were  illegal. 

But  without  entering  upon  a  nice  question,  we  may 
certainly  accept  the  testimony  of  Bishop  Gibson,  Bishop 
Bloomfield,J  Archdeacon  Sharp,  the  silence  of  such  a  writer 

*  Perry's  Lawful  Ornaments,  104. 

t  Codex,  ii.,  956,  and  note ;  Cardwell's  Suyd.,  p.  402 ;  Carwithen's  History, 
p.  104,  112,  114;  Joyce's  Sacred  Synods,  671-5. 

t  Charge  of  1842  ;  apud  Robertson's  "  How  to  Conform." 
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as  Burns,  the  absence  of  a  reference  to  them  as  authority 
in  any  decision  of  courts,  as  proving  that  they  have  no  bind 
ing  force  in  the  Church  of  England. 

But  what  does  the  Canon  amount  to  ?  It  is  a  commenda 
tion  of  a  practice,  and  not  a  rule.  The  omission  is  recog 
nized  as  lawful.  There  is  an  admission  of  a  disuse  for  a 
long  series  of  years. 

The  framers  of  the  Canon  were  so  conscious  of  the  con 
struction  which  might  be  put  upon  the  practice,  that  they 
sedulously  guard  against  the  conclusion  that  it  implies 
adoration  of  the  Corporal  presence. 

There  are  some  other  authorities  which  have  been  in 
voked  to  defend  the  practice.  For  instance,  that  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  in  a  Tract  called  "  Reverence  to  the  Altar  ;"  and 
in  his  Office  for  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.* 
The  whole  passages  amount  only  to  a  commendation  of 
bowing,  kneeling,  etc.,  as  acts  of  devotion  generally,  so  long 
as  the  people  apply  them  to  God. 

The  passages  from  Lathbury  and  Joseph  Mede  are  vin 
dications  of  the  custom  of  worshipping  towards  the  Altar 
on  entering  the  Church.  We  do  not  say  that  the  language 
may  not  include  more  ;  but  more  is  not  definitely  stated  or 
defended. 

But  the  citations  from  Bishop  Andrews  (1625)  are  of  a 
more  decided  character.  No  doubt  he  appears  here  to  sanc 
tion  this  practice.  But  he  seems  to  sanction  much  more. 
He  does  not  use  the  phrase  "  bowing,"  but  "  adore."  "  The 
Bishop  ascends  with  treble  adoration,  and  kneels  down,"  etc.f 

Mr.  Robertson  remarks,  that  these  notes  of  the  Bishop 
are  not  evidence  of  the  custom  of  the  time,  nor  even  of  his 
own  practice,  but  either  suggestions  of  what  he  thought 
ought  to  be,  or  memoranda  from  some  other  formulary  for 
consideration.^: 

Very  slight,  indeed,  is  everything  which  can  be  adduced 


*  Works,  Vol.  III.,  818. 

t  Notes  in  Appendix  to  Nicholl's  Commentary. 

|  How  to  Conform,  p.  17. 
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in  support  of  the  action.  On.  the  other  side,  the  rule  is 
sound,  legal,  and  wise,  which  limits  the  gestures  of  the  Min 
ister  (particularly  in  this  solemn  Office)  to  what  the  Church 
has  distinctly  directed  or  allowed,  or  is  necessary  and  fitting 
to  carry  out  what  is  prescribed.  From  the  Book  of  1549  to 
our  own  inclusive,  bowing  to  the  Altar  is  thus  excluded  by 
unanswerable  reasoning.  And  there  is  no  Canon  or  formu 
lary  of  the  Church  of  England  which  can  be  cited  as  of 
force  to  modify  this  rule.  The  kneeling  with  the  face  to 
wards  the  Holy  Table,  at  the  commencement  of  service  for 
private  devotion,  is  open  for  Minister  and  people.  It  is 
not  the  action  referred  to  and  not  illegal. 
§  5.  Lights  on  Sir  Robert  Philliniore,  in  the  Machonochie 

the  Aitar.  case  (1868),  held  that  the  placing  of  two  lighted 
candles  upon  the  Communion  Table  during  the  Service  was 
lawful.  He  sums  up  his  argument  thus  :  "  Inasmuch,  there 
fore,  as  I  think  that  the  Injunctions  which  allowed  these 
two  lights  were  issued  under  statutable  authority,  and  have 
not  been  directly  repealed  by  the  like  authority ;  inasmuch 
as  they  are  not  emblematical  of  any  Eite  or  Ceremony 
rejected  by  our  Church  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation; 
inasmuch  as  they  are  primitive  and  Catholic  in  their  origin, 
Evangelical  in  their  proper  symbolism,  purged  from  all 
superstition  and  novelty  by  the  very  terms  which  ordered 
their  retention,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  lawful  to  place 
two  lighted  candles  on  the  Holy  Table  during  the  time  of 
the  Communion,  for  the  signification  that  Christ  is  the  true 
light  of  the  world." 

The  Judicial  Committee  on  Appeal  reversed  this  decision. 
The  grounds  were— 

(1.)  The  Court  inclined  to  concur  with  the  Court  below 
in  treating  such  lighting  of  candles  as  a  Ceremony.  If 
a  Ceremony  or  Ceremonial  Act,  it  was  not,  nor  is  any 
Ceremony  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  among  those  retained 
in  the  Prayer-Book,  and  must  therefore  be  included  among 
those  that  are  abolished ;  for  the  Prayer-Book,  in  the  Pre 
face,  divides  all  Ceremonies  into  those  two  classes.  Those 
which  are  retained  are  specified,  whereas  none  are  abolished 
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specifically  or  by  name  ;  but  it  is  assumed  that  all  are  abol 
ished  which  are  not  specifically  retained.  The  Formula  "  Of 
Ceremonies  "  is  referred  to. 

(2.)  The  Act  of  Uniformity  of  Elizabeth  made  it  penal  to 
use  any  other  Rites,  Ceremonies,  Forms,  or  Order,  or  man 
ner  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper  than  is  set  forth  in 
such  Book. 

(3.)  The  controlling  principle  of  decision  is  thus  stated : 
"  The  rule  on  this  subject  has  been  already  laid  down  by 
the  Judicial  Committee  in  Liddell  vs.  Westerton,  and  their 
Lordships  are  disposed  entirely  to  adhere  to  it.  In  the 
performance  of  the  Service,  Eites,  and  Ceremonies  ordered  in 
the  Prayer-Book,  the  directions  contained  in  it  must  be 
strictly  observed.  No  omission  and  no  addition  can  be 
permitted." 

It  is  remarked,  that  while  the  candlesticks  and  candles 
upon  the  Table  fall  within  the  definition  of  Ornaments,  the 
act  of  lighting  the  candles  during  the  Service  is  a  Ceremony 
or  Ceremonial  act  forming  part  of  a  Ceremony.  The  di 
rections  in  the  Use  of  Sarum  were  :  "  That  the  Taper- 
Bearers  should  place  the  candlesticks  with  tapers,  on  the 
step  of  the  Altar."  They  are  mentioned  in  various  parts  of 
the  Use.  In  the  Roman  Missal  the  order  was,  "  That  a  cross 
be  placed  above  the  Altar  in  the  middle,  and  that  there  be 
two  candlesticks  on  each  side  with  lighted  candles." 

The  Book  of  1549  omitted  these  directions,  and  contained 
nothing  of  a  similar  character.  Here  it  is  important  to 
notice  the  Injunctions  of  Edward  VI.,  issued  in  1547,  and 
referred  to  by  Sir  Robert  Phillimore:  "All  Deans  and 
other  Ecclesiastical  persons  shall  suffer  from  henceforth  no 
torches,  nor  candles,  tapers,  or  images  of  wax,  to  be  set 
before  any  image  or  picture,  but  only  two  lights  upon  the 
High  Altar  before  the  Sacrament,  which,  for  the  significa 
tion  that  Christ  is  the  true  light  of  the  world,  they  shall 
suffer  to  remain  still." 

The  following  argument  seems  conclusive.  Admitting 
the  statutory  obligation  of  the  Injunctions  when  passed,  the 
Book  of  1549,  adopted  by  Church,  Crown,  and  Parliament, 
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superseded  them.  Upon  the  principle  we  have  advocated, 
that  they  did  not  spring  from,  nor  even  had  the  direct 
concurrence  of,  the  Church,  their  illegality  is  clear.  But, 
on  the  theory  of  their  validity,  they  became  abrogated  by 
the  comprehensive  provisions  upon  the  whole  Ceremonial 
in  the  Book  of  1549,  and  the  omission. 

And,  as  has  been  justly  urged  by  Cardwell  and  Proc 
ter,  subsequent  Injunctions  and  Yisitation  Articles  attest 
strongly  to  the  received  construction  of  the  Prayer-Book. 
One  was  as  follows  : 

"Item  for  a  uniformity,  that  no  Minister  counterfeit  the 
Popish  Mass,  as  to  kiss  the  Lord's  Table,  shifting  the  Book 
from  one  place  to  another  ....  or  any  setting  any  light 
upon  the  Lord's  Board  at  any  time ;  and,  finally,  to  use 
none  other  Ceremonies  than  are  appointed  in  the  King's 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  kneeling  otherwise  than  is  in 
said  Book."  * 

Ridley  in  1550,t  Hooper  in  1551, J  set  forth  similar  in 
junctions;  and  Cranmer,  in  1551,  classes  the  lighting  of 
candles  in  the  Sacrament  as  among  Popish  abuses.  § 

No  doubt  lighted  candles  were  used  upon  the  Altar  in 
Elizabeth's  Chapel,  to  the  grief  and  against  the  remon 
strance  of  the  Bishops.  Traces  of  their  being  used  in 
Cathedral  and  other  Churches  are  also  to  be  found.  ||  We 
may  explain  this  by  adverting  to  the  erroneous  construction 
of  the  Rubric  as  to  Ornaments,  by  which  the  test  was  made 
what  had  been  used  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign,  not 
what  had  been  retained  to  be  used,  by  Act  of  Parliament 
.passed  in  that  reign. 

In  truth,  the  argument  against  the  practice  is  stronger 
without  the  Rubric  as  to  Ornaments  than  with  it ;  and  is, 
therefore,  stronger  in  our  own  Church  than  in  the  English. 
The  Book  of  1549  forbids  it  by  the  clearest  implication. 
No  subsequent  Formulary  of  any  kind  allows  it.  Cotempo- 
raneous  usage  and  authority  condemn  it.  And  our  Commu- 
,nion  Office  is  that  of  1549,  recognized  and  revised. 

*  Procter,  26  ;  Cardwell,  Doc.  Ann.,  i.,  63.         t  Perry,  Law.  Orn.,  6. 
}  Ibid.,  7.  §       Procter,  p.  70.  ||  Perry,  passim. 
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But  it  has  been  claimed  that  such  Altar  lights  during 
Divine  Service  are  warranted  by  the  primitive  usage  of  the 
Church.  Bishop  Hopkins  says :  "  Candles  and  lamps  are 
stated  by  Bingham  to  have  been  used  universally."  Our 
author,  on  the  authority  of  Jerome,  allows,  "that  candles 
were  lighted  by  day  as  well  as  by  night."  He  regards  this, 
however,  as  an  innovation,  because  it  was  the  primitive  use  in 
the  nocturnal  assemblies  held  for  fear  of  persecution."  But 
Jerome  says,  that,  "  although  there  was  no  order  in  the 
Church  to  favour  the  lighting  of  candles  by  day,  yet  the 
custom  was  tolerated  in  some  places,  and  was  quite  free 
from  idolatry."  * 

The  Bishop  proceeds  :  "  Our  author  "  (Bingham)  "  thinks 
that  it  was  positively  forbidden  by  the  Council  of  Elliberis 
in  the  Canon,  'let  no  one  presume vto  set  up  lights  in  the 
daytime  in  any  Cemetry  or  Church ;  for  the  spirits  of  the 
Saints  are  not  to  be  molested,'  from  whence,  saith  he,  it  is 
evident  that  the  contrary  custom  must  be  new,  though 
prevailing  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  in  the  time  of 
Paulinus  and  St.  Jerome." 

"  Here,  in  my  judgment,"  says  Bishop  Hopkins,  "  the 
learned  Bingham  reasons  very  badly.  The  Council  of  El 
liberis  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  represent  the 
Church  at  large ;  and  in  the  Canon  to  which  Bingham  re 
fers,  the  reason  assigned  is  so  preposterous  as  to  stultify 
itself.  For  who,  in  his  sober  senses,  believes  that  the 
lighting  of  candles  during  the  day  or  night  could  molest 
the  spirits  of  the  Saints  ?  It  is  notorious  that  both  in  the 
Roman  and  Oriental  Churches  it  is  universal,  and  has  been 
so,  at  least  in  the  Eastern  Churches,  from  the  earliest 
antiquity." 

There  are  other  passages  in  Bingham,  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  not  quoted  by  the  late  eminent  prelate.  Thus  : 
"  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  tolerated  in  some  places  to 
satisfy  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  some  secular  men ; 
and  all  he  offers  in  justification  of  it  is,  that  it  was  not 

*  Law  of  Ritual,  etc. 
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idolatrous,  as  Yigilantius  had  strongly  charged  it  to  be." 
He  cites  Lactantius  as  follows :  "  Therefore  tjie  heathen 
sacrifice  full-grown  victims  to  the  gods,  as  if  to  one  hungry, 
and  pour  forth  wine  as  to  one  thirsty,  and  they  kindle  lights 
as  to  one  abiding  in  darkness."  He  shows  that  Vigilantius, 
writing  about  the  time  of  St.  Jerome,  had  declared  the 
practice  idolatrous.  We  may  here  notice  that  Harding,  in 
his  controversy  with  Jewell,  had  said  :  "  Ye  raise  up  the 
heresy  of  Vigilantius  in  refusing  to  keep  lights  in  Churches 
to  the  honour  of  God."  Jewell  replied  by  quoting  passages 
to  prove  that  lights  were  not  used  in  the  Ancient  Church 
in  the  day  as  Harding  had  asserted.* 

It  appears  from  St.  Jerome's  works  in  the  Patrologia 
Completus  (vol.  xxiii.,  p.  338),  that  Vigilantius  was  of  Barce 
lona,  and  was  spoken  of  as  well  skilled  in  language,  though 
not  in  the  sense  of  Scripture.  Erasmus,  speaking  of  St. 
Jerome's  attack  upon  him,  says :  "  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  St.  Jerome  had  given  argument,  and  spared  railing." 
Vigilantius  denied  that  the  Martyrs  or  their  relics  were  to 
be  worshipped,  or  their  sepulchres  watched.  He  held  that 
they  could  not  be  aided  by  the  prayers  of  the  Faithful,  nor 
affected  by  earthly  necessities.  He  called  the  ceremony  of 
lighting  tapers  at  the  Communion,  or  upon  reading  the 
Gospel,  a  rite  of  Pagan  superstition.t 

St.  Jerome's  tract,  stated  to  have  been  written  in  406, 
has  this  heading  :  "  Why  are  lights  kindled  at  the  Gospel  ? 
Why  are  tapers  burning  in  the  Church?"  and  his  reply 
commences  thus :  "  We  do  not  light  tapers  in  clear  light,  as 
you  to  no  purpose  accuse  us,  but  that  we  may  lessen  with 
this  comfort  (solatia)  the  shades  of  night ;  and  we  watch  by 
the  light  lest  we  should  sleep  in  the  darkness  as  blind  as 
you.  If  some,  from  the  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  secular 
men,  do  this  for  the  honour  of  Martyrs,  can  you  call  such 
idolatrous  ?  But  even  without  the  Kelics  of  the  Martyrs, 
throughout  all  the  Churches  of  the  East,  when  the  Gospel 
is  read,  lights  are  kindled  even  while  the  sun  is  shining ; 
not  to  dispel  darkness,  but  as  a  sign  of  rejoicing."  J 

*  Defence  of  the  Apology,  12,  19,  21.        t  Patrologia  Completus.        f  Ibid. 
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And  as  to  the  Council  of  Elliberis,  we  notice  that  Bishop 
Whittingham,  in  a  note  to  Jewell's  Apology,  says  that  its 
Canons  have  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  celebrity  than  is 
usual  for  those  of  Provincial  Councils.*  It  was  composed 
of  nineteen  Bishops,  among  whom  was  Hosias,  and  twenty- 
six  Presbyters.f  The  term  Cemetery  only  is  used  in  the 
Canon,  but  that  became  a  name  for  a  Church,  from  the  fact 
of  Churches  being  frequently  erected  over  burying-places, 
which  had  served  for  the  worship  and  witnessed  the  death 
of  Martyrs. 

We  are  so  unwilling  to  suppose  that  the  nineteen  Bishops 
and  twenty-six  Presbyters  of  this  Council  were  so  senseless, 
and  gave  such  absurd  reasons  for  their  acts,  as  Bishop 
Hopkins  supposes,  that  we  venture  to  suggest  an  explana 
tion.  The  spirits  of  the  dead,  in  classic  legend  (the  reflex 
of  popular  belief),  were  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth.  The 
shade  of  Dido  was  to  haunt  .ZEneas  every  where. :[  The 
Christians  might  gather  a  similar  belief  from  the  supplica 
tion  that  Lazarus  might  be  sent  to  the  sufferer's  brethren. 
Imagination  would  readily  assign  for  the'  haunts  of  Martyr 
Spirits  the  Cemeteries  and  Churches  in  which  they  had  wor 
shipped  or  suffered.  It  was  this  superstition  which  we  may 
suppose  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Augustine  sought  to  dispel, 
when  they  taught  that  these  appearances  were  not  the  souls 
of  departed  Saints,  but  of  demons  who  had  assumed  their 
forms.§  But  the  shades  of  the  heathen  flitted  through  the 
woods,  by  a  beguiling  light,  under  an  uncertain  moon.il 
Hence  did  Lactantius  contend,  that  the  souls  of  Christian 
Martyrs  needed  not  the  lights  to  their  path  which  those  of 
the  heathen  wanted ;  and  hence  the  Council  of  Elliberis 


*  Standard  Works,  ed.  1851,  N.  Y. 
t  Dr.  Pusey's  Councils,  p.  295. 
J  JEneid,  iv.,  385. 

§  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  Religio  Medici  has  suggested  this  view,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
380.  He  cites  the  two  Fathers  above  named.  I  have  examined  the  Homily,  in 
Matheum,  which  he  quotes. 

||  Quale  per  incertam  lunam,  sub  luce  maligna, 
Est  iter  in  sylvas. — ^Eneid,  Book  VI. 
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declared  that  the  Saints  would  be  disquieted  by  an  act 
which  supposed  that  they  were  groping  in  darkness,  and  not 
revisiting  earth  in  light  serene. 

So  the  law  of  Elliberis  stands  as  a  decided  prohibition, 
and  the  reason  given  for  it  is  such  as  would  spring  from  the 
pious  figment  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  were  present 
at  the  devotions  of  the  Church. 

The  result  is,  that  for  Lights  of  any  kind  burning  during 
Divine  Service  in  the  clay,  especially  Lights  on  the  Altar, 
we  have  in  the  early  Church  some  clear  authority  forbidding 
them,  and  very  slight  authority  defending  them.  That  the 
practice  was  perhaps  universal  in  mediaeval  ages  under 
Romish  usurpation  is  of  course  an  argument  against  it. 
Most  clearly  is  it  prohibited  by  the  law  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  our  own. 

The  late  English  decisions  upon  the  Elevation 

§  6.    The     Ele-  ...     „      ,   ,  \.        , 

ration   of  the  of  the  Elements  will  first  be  noticed. 

In  Flarnach  vs.  Simpson,  the  latter  was  charged 
with  having,  in  the  Celebration  of  the  Communion,  after  the 
Prayer  of  Consecration,  raised  the  Paten  with  both  hands 
over  his  head,  and  the  Cup  in  like  manner.  It  was  alleged 
that  such  elevations  were  unlawful  additions  to,  and  altera 
tions  of,  the  form  and  order  prescribed  in  the  said  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  etc.  The  answer  admitted  that  he  had 
done  so  during  the  Prayer  of  Consecration.  The  decision 
was,  that  such  elevation  was  clearly  unlawful. 
,  In  the  case  of  Martin  vs.  Machonochie,  decided  at  the 
same  time,  the  defendant  admitted  that  a  similar  elevation 
had  been  practised  by  him,  but  stated  that  he  had  discon 
tinued  it  under  legal  advice,  and  in  compliance  with  the  wish 
of  the  Bishop  and  resolution  of  Convocation.  He  denied 
that  the  practice  was  unlawful.  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  in 
the  Court  of  Arches,  examined  the  question  at  length,  ad 
judged  the  practice  to  be  illegal,  and  admonished  the  party 
not  to  resume  it. 

This  part  of  the  sentence  was  not  appealed  from,  and  the 
Monition  which  followed  the  decision  of  the  Judicial  Com 
mittee  directed  Mr.  Machonochie,  among  other  things,  to 
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abstain  from  the  elevation  of  the  Paten  or  Cup  during  the 
administration.  At  a  subsequent  time,  being  charged  with 
disobedience  of  the  Monition,  it  was  held  that  the  charge 
of  lifting  it  above  the  head  was  unnecessary,  for  the  28th 
Article  of  Religion  prohibited  all  elevation.  Afterwards  Mr. 
Machonochie  permitted  others  to  elevate,  as  charged,  and  the 
Court  repeated,  that  they  had  taken  care  to  give  no  sanction 
whatever  to  the  notion  that  any  elevation  of  the  Elements 
(as  distinguished  from  the  mere  act  of  removing  them  from 
the  Table,  and  taking  them  in  the  hand)  was  sanctioned  by 
law. 

In  absolute  strictness,  nothing  but  an  elevation  above  the 
head  is  judicially  condemned.  Yet  it  is  an  absolute  cer 
tainty  that,  in  principle,  every  such  act  is  illegal  except 
what  is  just  sufficient  to  take  the  Paten  or  Cup  in  the 
hands. 

Mr.  Neal's  statement  of  the  practice  of  the  Eastern 
Churches  is  this  :  After  the  words  "  Holy  things  for  holy 
persons,"  Sancta  Sanctis.  Here,  also,  in  all  the  Eastern 
Liturgies  is  the  Elevation  of  the  Host,  which  in  the  Roman 
Missal  follows  the  words  of  Institution,  and  in  the  Mozar- 
abic,  comes  between  the  Prayer  Post  Pridie  and  the  Nicene 
Creed.  "  The  difference  in  the  time  of  Elevation  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  has  given  occasion  to  some 
writers  (such  as  Geddes)  to  affirm,  that  the  Host  is  not 
elevated  at  all.  The  testimonies  of  Gabriel  of  Philadelphia, 
of  Cabasilus,  and  Simeon  of  Thessalonica,  are  clear  on  the 
point,  for  their  respective  times  and  countries.  The  eleva 
tion  is  less  marked  than  it  is  in  the  West.  It  resembles 
the  way  in  which,  according  to  the  Carthusian  Rite,  the 
Chalice  is  elevated.  The  elevation  in  High  Mass,  at  which 
I  was  present,  was  scarcely  perceptible."* 

Mr.  Trollope  observes :  "  It  may  be  inferred  that  the 
Prayer  of  Elevation  is  a  spurious  addition  to  the  Liturgy, 
even  if  it  were  not  historically  certain  that  no  elevation 
took  place  in  the  primitive  Church.  Moreover,  it  is  want- 

*  Hist.  Eastern  Church,  Vol.  I.,  p.  517. 
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ing  in  the  Svriac,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  in  the  Expo 
sition  from  Cyril.* 

In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  after  the  words,  "  in  the  night 
in  which  he  was  betrayed,"  follow  :  "  Here  the  Priest  takes 
the  Bread  in  his  hands."  .  .  .  Then  he  takes  the  Cup 
and  saith  :  "Likewise,  also."  .  .  .  Then  he  elevates. 
In  that  of  St.  Basil,  we  have :  "  He  took  Bread,"  etc.,  the 
Priest  raising  Ids  right  hand,  shows  the  Holy  Disk  (Paten), 
saying,  "And  gave  it  to  his  Disciples."  Likewise,  also, 
etc.,  he  raises  his  right  hand,  and  shows  the  Chalice.  In  the 
Liturgy  of  Theodore  the  Interpreter,  it  is  :  "  Tlien,  taking  the 
Oblation  in  loth  hands,  he  looks  up,  and  saith"  In  the  Arme 
nian,  the  Priest  lifts  up  the  Sacrifice  before  his  eyes,  and 
says  :  "  The  Holy  of  Holies." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  justly  said  that  in  these  Eastern  Litur 
gies  there  is  no  proof  of  an  elevation  for  the  purpose  of 
Adoration.  Mr.  Freeman  observes,  that  the  semblance  of 
worship  in  them  is  never  found  immediately  after  Consecra 
tion,  as  it  logically  would  be,  and  as  it  is  in  the  Roman  Missal ; 
and  next,  and  most  important,  that  it  is  not  an  adoration 
at  all  of  the  Elements,  or  the  presence  in  them  of  God  or 
Christ  on  earth,  but  was  addressed  to  God  or  Christ  in 
heaven.f 

The  elevation,  as  now  developed  in  the  Romish  Church, 
was  not  known  before  the  Eleventh  century.  This,  Mr. 
Palmer  states,  is  admitted  by  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
among  them  Cardinal  Bona.J  And  the  Bishop  of  Brechin 
concedes  that  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  mediaeval  times 
that  the  practice  was  recognized,  as  in  the  Speculum  Ecde- 
sice,  1136.§  Lynwood,  writing  in  1430,  has  this  gloss  :  Ele 
vation,  which  is  made  that  the  people  may  adore  it. 

In  some  Formularies  where  it  was  directed,  the  object 
was  stated  to  be  that  the  people  might  be  led  to  pray,  to 


*  Trollope,  Lit.  of  St.  James,  p.  103,  n. 

f  Freeman's  Principles,  etc.,  ii.,  1,  p.  84,  169. 

$  Vol.  I.,  p.  311. 

§  Exp.  of  39  Articles,  Vol.  II.,  p.  570. 
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increase  their  faith  and  inflame  their  charity.  The  S}Tnod 
of  Cologne,  in  1536,  declared  that  the  duty  of  the  people  at 
the  Elevation  was,  to  remember  the  Lord's  death,  and  to 
return  him  thanks  with  minds  raised  to  Heaven. 

But  the  Church  of  Borne  finally  ordered  that  the  people 
and  the  Priest  should  adore  what  had  been  the  Elements 
merely,  but  had  become,  by  consecration,  the  actual  and 
absolute  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  The  Elements  were 
annihilated ;  and  worship  could  therefore  be  paid,  and  was 
truly  paid,  to  God.  It  was  allowed  there  would  be  idolatry 
if  there  was  not  this  annihilation.* 

Mr.  Freeman  shows  that  none  of  the  old  English  uses 
contained  any  such  adoration.  The  written  and  authorized 
Ritual  had  no  such  claim.  While  a  fitting  reverence  was 
directed  or  permitted,  it  was  distinct  from  worship. 

This  is  markedly  true  as  to  the  Sarum  Use.  After  the 
words,  "This  is  my  Body,"  the  direction  is:  "The  Priest 
shall  raise  the  Host  above  his  forehead,  that  it  may  be  seen 
of  the  people  ;"  and  as  to  the  Cup,  "  that  he  raise  it  up  to 
his  breast,  or  above  his  head."  At  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
Office,  just  prior  to  his  own  Communion,  the  Priest  says 
certain  prayers,  privately,  holding  the  Host  in  his  hands. 
Among  them  is  this  :  "  God  the  Father,  Source  of  all  good 
ness,  who  of  thy  mercy  didst  will  that  thine  only  Son  should 
descend  for  us  to  this  lower  world,  and  take  our  flesh,  which 
I  unworthily  here  hold  in  my  hand  (here  let  him  bow  toward 
the  Host),  thee  I  adore,  thee  I  glorify,  thee  with  all  desire 
of  heart  I  praise,  and  pray  thee  not  to  forsake  thy  servants, 
but  to  forgive  our  sins." 

There  is  an  approach  to  Romish  doctrine  in  the  words, 
"  which  I  unworthily  hold  in  my  hands ;"  but  the  worship  is 
clearly  addressed  to  God  the  Father.  The  subsequent 
prayer  to  God  the  Son  strengthens  this  view. 

The  proposition  that  the  English  Uses  did  not  counte 
nance  the  adoration,  receives  confirmation  from  some  of  the 


*  Principles  of,  etc.,  ii.,  p.  171,  n.     The  Sixth  Canon  of  the  Thirteenth  Ses 
sion  of  Trent  (1561)  commands  the  worship. 
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Formularies.  I  cite  three  cases  of  a  marked  and  interest 
ing  character. 

"  That  Housel,  which  is  now  hallowed  to-day,  is  altogether 
as  holy  as  that  which  was  hallowed  on  Easter  Day.  That 
Housel  is  Christ's  Body,  not  corporally,  ~but  spiritually  ;  not  the 
Body  in  which  he  suffered,  but  the  Body  of  which  he  spake 
when  he  blessed  Bread  and  Wine  for  Housel  one  night  before 
his  Passion,  and  said  of  the  Bread  blessed,  '  This  is  my 
Body,'  and  of  the  "Wine  blessed,  '  This  is  my  Blood.'  Know 
now  that  the  Lord,  who  was  able  to  change  the  Bread  into 
his  Body  before  the  Passion,  and  the  Wine  into  his  Blood  in 
a  spiritual  manner,  he  himself  blesseth  the  Bread  and  Wine 
by  the  hands  of  his  Priests,  into  his  spiritual  Body  and 
Blood."  * 

"  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  is  not  our  Saviour's  Body 
in  which  he  suffered  for  us,  nor  his  Blood  which  he  shed 
on  our  account,  but  it  is  made  his  Body  and  Blood  in  a 
spiritual  manner,  as  the  manna  which  fell  from  the  sky,  and 
the  water  which  flowed  from  the  rock."  t 

"  Let  not  the  Priest  say  Mass  alone  without  some  one  to 
make  responses  to  him."  J 

In  the  year  1281,  in  Peckham's  Constitutions,  the  Romish 
tenets  were  developed,  yet  still  in  a  mitigated  form.  They 
progressed  and  became  more  defined  and  unqualified  until, 
in  the  Fourth  Article  of  1536,  the  Boniish  dogma  is  found  in 
its  extreme  form. 

That  dogma  is  stated  by  the  Council  of  Trent  thus  :  "  If 
any  man  shall  deny  that  in  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  there  is  contained  truly,  really,  and  substantially, 
the  Body  and  Blood,  together  with  the  Soul  and  Divinity, 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  therefore  the  whole  of  Christ, 
but  shall  say  that  they  are  only  in  it,  as  in  a  sign  or  figure, 
or  in  efficacy  (virtute),  let  him  be  accursed." 


*  Elfric's  Canons,  A.D.  957  ;  Johnson,  Ecc.  Laws,  i.,  405. 
t  Elfric,  Pulta's  Letter  to  his  Clergy  about  A.D.  1000  ;  Joyce's  Sacred  Synods, 
p.  193. 

J  Canons  of  Edgar,  A.D.  920;  Johnson,  i.,  p.  119. 
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Again  :  "  Wherefore  there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  that  all 
the  faithful  in  Christ  may  render,  in  veneration,  the  worship 
of  Latria,  which  is  due  to  the  true  God,  to  this  Most  Holy 
Sacrament."  * 

And  the  Rubric,  in  close  alliance  with  the  tenet,  is  as  fol 
lows  :  "  The  words  of  Consecration  being  uttered,  immedi 
ately  kneeling  down,  he  adores  the  consecrated  Host  (hos- 
tiam  consecratam  genuflexus  adorat)  ;  rising,  shows  it  to  the 
people,  replaces  it  upon  the  Corporal,  and  again  adores." 
There  are  similar  directions  after  the  words,  "  this  is  my 
Blood." 

In  the  Order  of  the  Communion  of  1548  the  forms  of  the 
Mass  were  retained  as  to  the  consecration  of  the  Bread, 
and  there  was  a  direction  to  consecrate  the  Wine  in  the 
biggest  Chalice,  or  some  convenient  Cup  or  Cups.  Then 
followed  the  Office  for  administering  to  the  people.  But  the 
Eubric,  as  to  a  further  consecration  of  Wine  (if  it  did  not 
suffice),  ordered  that  it  should  be  without  any  elevation  or 
lifting  up. 

And  then,  in  the  full  Office  of  1549,  we  have  in  the  Conse 
cration  Prayer,  marginal  directions  as  to  taking  the  Paten 
and  Cup  into  the  hands,  nearly  the  same  as  our  own ;  and  after 
the  Prayer  is  the  Eubric  :  "  These  words,  before  rehearsed, 
are  to  be  said  turning  still  to  the  Altar,  without  any  eleva 
tion,  or  showing  the  Sacrament  to  the  people."  The  eleva 
tion  forbidden  was  therefore  something  distinct  from  that 
slight  lifting  which  would  accompany  the  taking  the  Paten 
or  Cup  into  the  hands. 

This  Eubric  was  omitted  in  the  Book  of  1552,  and  in  all 
the  subsequent  Books.  It  has  been  argued,  that  the  effect 
of  such  omission  was  to  restore  the  practice.  (Shipley's 
Liturgies  of  1549  and  1662  Contrasted,  524.)  And  when  the 
Committee  of  Convocation,  in  1866,  reported  the  elevation 
to  be  unlawful  by  force  of  the  Eubric  itself,  Dr.  Littledale, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Guardian,  took  the  ground  that  the  omission 
revived  the  practice,  by  working  a  repeal  of  the  Eubric. t 

*  Session  XIII.,  Cap.  5. 

f  See  the  Letter,  Church  Journal,  Oct.  10, 1866. 
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There  are  two  answers  to  this  view — each  decisive.  The 
first  is  the  argument  so  often  urged  by  us,  that  the  First 
Book  is  recognized  and  continued  in  force,  in  every  particu 
lar,  except  where  it  is  expressly,  or  by  plain  inference,  varied. 
There  is  not  a  word  in  the  Second  or  any  subsequent  Book 
expressly  repealing,  or  equivalent  to  a  repeal  of  the  Rubric. 
There  is  not  an  inconsistent  provision.  We  cannot  imagine 
that  the  Eevisers  of  1552  intended  a  restoration  of  the 
practice.  They  were  more  favorable  to  the  views  of  the 
foreign  Reformers  than  their  predecessors,  if  not  influenced 
by  them  directly.* 

But  next,  in  the  same  year  (1552),  it  was  declared  in  the 
25th  Article  then  adopted  by  Convocation,  "  that  the  Sacra 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  by  Christ's  Ordinance 
reserved,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped."  Our 
own  Article  is  the  same. 

Dr.  Littledale  says  of  this  part  of  the  Article,  "  that  it  has 
no  prohibitory  force.  It  is  simply  an  historical  statement 
which  does  not  deal  with  Ritual,  and  which  does  not  even 
condemn  those  who  adopt  a  different  view  of  the  facts  of 
the  case."  Carrying  out  this  view  to  its  practical  result, 
the  Directorium  Anglicanum  provides  :  "  Then  rising,  the 
Celebrant  should  at  once  elevate  it  with  the  first  finger  and 
thumb  of  both  hands,  for  the  icorship  of  the  faithful,  while 
he  is  saying,  '  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me.'  " 

Thus,  upon  this  construction  of  the  Article,  though  the 
Church  affirms  it  to  be  an  historical  fact  deducible  from 
the  Scriptures,  that  Christ  did  not  order  the  Elements  to 
be  lifted  up,  yet  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  deny  this  deduction 
to  be  rightly  drawn  ;  to  say  that  the  fact  is  otherwise  ;  or  at 
least  that  by  the  Institution  the  act  is  permissible. 

But  others  are  more  guarded  in  their  propositions. 
Among  them  is  one  whose  name  can  never  be  mentioned 
without  a  reverence  of  the  heart.  John  Keble  observes : 
"  Such  Ceremonies  are  and  may  be  omitted  without  break 
ing  our  Lord's  enactment  touching  the  Eucharist.  The 

*  See  Procter,  p.  38. 
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Cliurch  might  leave  them  out,  and  yet  leave  the  whole  of 
his  Institution  untouched.  Such  is  really  the  whole  amount 
of  the  prohibition  so  far  as  this  sentence  is  concerned."  *  I 
gather  from  his  remarks  that  he  admits,  not  merely  that  a 
Church  could  omit  such  Ceremonies,  but  that  the  Church  of 
England  has  in  the  Article  declared  her  intention  to  omit 
them.  Dr.  Pusey,  at  any  rate,  allows  this.t 

But  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  goes  further.  He  says:  "The 
Article  does  not  prohibit  the  practices  mentioned,  but 
merely  states  that  the  reservation,  elevation,  and  adoration 
of  the  Sanctissimum  is  no  part  of  Christ's  Institution."^: 
That  is,  Christ  did  not  prescribe  such  acts  as  part  of  the 
Institution.  A  Church  could  order  or  forbid  them.  The 
Church  of  England  has  not  forbidden  them  in  the  Article. 
They  were  in  use  before.  Therefore  they  are  permissible 
now.  This  is  exactly  contrary  to  Dr.  Pusey's  view,  and,  as 
I  understand,  to  that  of  Mr.  Keble. 

Some  other  Formularies  will  throw  light  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  Rubric  after  the  Communion,  adopted  in  the  same 
year  as  the  Articles,  in  noticing  the  Order  to  kneel,  it  is 
said  :  "  "We  do  declare  that  it  is  not  meant  thereby  that 
any  adoration  is  done  or  ought  to  be  done,  either  unto  the 
Sacramental  Blood  or  Wine,  or  to  any  real  or  essential 
presence  there  being  of  Christ's  natural  flesh  or  blood." 

And  the  Eeformatio  Legum  closes  a  passage  upon  Tran- 
substantiation,  thus  :  "  Therefore  we  do  not  suffer  this 
Sacrament  to  be  raised  on  high,  nor  to  be  carried  about  (in 
agros),  nor  to  be  preserved  for  to-morrow,  nor  to  be  adored  ; 
finally,  we  render  no  greater  worship  to  the  Eucharist  than 
to  Baptism  and  the  Word  of  God."  § 

The  Reform atio  Legum  was  framed  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Articles,  and  was  the  work  of  nearly  the  same  hands. 
It  is  a  valuable  contemporaneous  exposition  of  the  Articles 
and  their  intent. 

After  all  this,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  Article  meant  to 


*  On  Eucharistic  Adoration.  t  Real  Presence,  p.  312. 

t  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles,  ii.,  p.  566.     §  Hardwick  on  the  Articles,  p.  362. 
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condemn  the  worship  of  the  Elements.  If  it  prohibited 
the  worship,  it  as  clearly  forbade  the  elevation.  The 
language  is  just  as  peremptory  for  the  one  as  for  the 
other. 

One  gross  error  of  Dr.  Littledale  is  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Robertson.  The  former  quotes  the  Impeachment  of  Bishop 
Wren,  to  prove  that  he  elevated  the  Bread  and  Wine  at 
the  Communion  so  high  as  to  be  seen  over  his  shoulders, 
bowing  low  either  to  or  before  them,  when  he,  after  the 
elevation  and  Consecration,  had  set  them  down  upon  the 
Table.  The  Hierurgia  Anglic-ana  is  cited. 

Mr.  Robertson*  cites  Wren's  "  Penetralia,"  containing 
his  defence,  in  which  he  says  :  "  He  denieth  that  he  ever 
did  use  any  elevation  of  the  Bread  and  Wine,  much  less 
that  he  made  any  so  high  that  they  could  be  seen  over  his 
shoulders,  whereof  abundant  testimony  may  be  had  (he 
nameth  five).  He  saith,  that  repeating  the  words  of  Insti 
tution,  he  took  the  silver  plate  wherein  the  Bread  was  into 
his  hands,  but  then  he  never  lifted  his  hand  from  the  Table 
whereon  it  rested,  and  no  otherwise  did  he  with  the  Cup  ; 
whereas,  in  the  Popish  Church,  the  Use  is  ....  He 
doth  faithfully  and  totally  adhere  to  the  Article  of  the 
Church  of  England,  that  the  Sacrament  is  not  to  be  carried 
about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped." 

We  have  here  the  clear  testimony  of  a  Laudian  Bishop, 
not  merely  as  to  the  practice,  but  as  to  the  sense  and  mean 
ing,  of  the  Article. 

The  result  is  this.  We  have  the  close  union  of  the  act 
of  Elevation  with  the  worship  flowing  from  the  dogma  of 
Transubstantiation.  We  have  the  absolute  condemnation 
of  that  dogma  in  the  28th  Article,  and  other  Formularies  of 
the  Church.  The  English  Court  has  construed  the  Article  as 
forbidding  any  Elevation,  except  the  slight  one  attending 
the  taking  of  the  Paten  and  Cup  into  the  hands.  The 
practice  is  condemned  by  formulary,  reasoning,  authority, 
and  Church  truth.  Its  illegality  cannot  be  questioned. 

*  "  How  to  Conform,"  and  Appen.,  397-8. 
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§7.  The  Material      The  question   of  the   material  of  the   Holy 
of  the  Table.    Tab]e  ig   Q^Q  of   gQme  difficulty>     Sir  Herbert 


Fust,  in  Faulkner  vs.  Lichfield  (1  Eob.  Ecc.  Bop.,  184),  de 
cided,  that  a  fixed  stone  Table  was  unlawful,  and  ordered 
its  removal,  and  the  substitution  of  one  of  wood  and  movable. 
In  Liddell  vs.  Westerton  (Ecc.  Judgments,  150),  the  Judicial 
Committee  sanctioned  his  decision,  observing,  that  they  had 
at  first  some  doubts  whether  the  law  had  prescribed  of  what 
material  the  Table  should  be  made  ;  but  on  further  con 
sideration,  they  were  satisfied  with  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Sir  Herbert  Fust. 

The  Bishop  of  Ohio,  as  is  well  known,  refused  to  conse 
crate  Churches  in  which  the  Holy  Table  was  of  stone.  The 
practice  throughout  the  country  is  far  from  conforming 
to  these  views.  Tables  of  stone  are  common  in  many 
Dioceses. 

The  earliest  trace,  I  believe,  of  a  prescribed  Altar  for  the 
Israelites  is  in  Exodus,  xx.  24,  25.  The  Altar  was  to  be  of 
earth,  yet  stone  was  allowed,  but  it  was  not  to  be  hewn,  and 
steps  to  it  were  forbidden.  Such,  also,  was  probably  the 
Altar  under  the  Hill,  with  twelve  pillars,  to  represent  the 
twelve  Tribes  mentioned  in  chapter  xxiv.  4.  The  Table  of 
Shew-Bread,  directed  in  the  25th  chapter,  v.  23,  was  made 
of  shittim-wood  and  movable,  with  rings  for  staves  to  carry 
it.  It  is  not  called  an  Altar.  (See  a  description  and  Plates. 
Calmet,  Bread.} 

The  Altar  of  Burnt-Offering  is  ordered  in  the  27th 
chapter,  v.  1,  etc.  It  was  towards  the  East  end  of  the 
Court,  fronting  the  entrance  to  the  Tabernacle,  and  was 
made  of  shittim-wood.  It  had  rings,  through  which 
bars  were  put,  that  it  might  be  carried  on  the  Priests' 
shoulders.* 

From  the  18th  verse  of  chapter  xxix.  it  appears  that  the 
ram  was  burnt  upon  this  Altar.  Dr.  Jennings  explains  how 
this,  as  well  as  the  command  that  the  fire  should  be  con 
tinually  burning,  is  consistent  with  the  main  structure  being 
of  wood.f 

*  Jennings'  Jewish  Ant.,  300  ;  Calmet,  Tit.  Altar.  t  Ibid. 
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Then,  in  chapter  xxx.,  is  the  order  to  make  an  Altar  of 
shittim-wood,  to  burn  incense  upon.* 

But  the  Altar  of  Burnt-Offerings  in  the  Temple  of  Solo 
mon,  was  a  mass,  a  cube  ten  feet  in  height,  covered  with 
thick  plates  of  brass,  and  filled  in  with  rough  stones.  In 
Chronicles  (chapter  iv.  1)  it  is  only  said,  that  Solomon 
made  an  Altar  of  brass.  But  from  1  Maccabees,  iv.  43-47, 
it  appears  that  the  stones  which  had  been  defiled  were 
removed  to  an  unclean  place,  and  laid  up  in  a  part  of  the 
mountain  of  the  Temple,  until  a  Prophet  should  come  to 
tell  what  should  be  done  with  them.  And  they  built  a  new 
Altar,  with  whole  stones,  according  to  the  former,  t 

Thus  we  find  that  in  this,  the  beginning  of  the  regula 
tion  of  God's  worship,  earth,  wood,  stone,  and  metal  were 
used ;  and  gathering  all  together,  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
devotions  ascending  from  Altar  or  Table  of  either  material, 
were  acceptable. 

"Wooden  Altars  were  in  use  among  the  Syro-Jacobites  until 
the  year  900,  at  which  time  a  Synod  "  decreed  that  in  all 
places  which  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  peace,  and  where 
the  Altars  can  be  guarded  with  safety,  they  should  be  fixed. 
And  it  was  forbidden  to  celebrate  on  wooden  Altars."  The 
injunction,  however,  was  not  universally  observed,  and  even 
to  this  clay  wooden  Altars  are  not  uncommon  among  the 
village  Churches  of  the  Syro-Jacobites.  Indeed,  the  Rubric 
for  Consecration  of  an  Altar  allows  them.  "  In  the  first 
place,  let  a  Table,  i.  e.,  mensa,  be  prepared,  of  chosen  and 
precious  wood,  or  marble,  or  of  some  other  stone. :f  St. 
Austin  mentions  the  murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Bagaja,  by 
the  Donatists,  with  the  wooden  fragments  of  the  Altar." 
Athanasius,  also,  as  quoted  by  Bingham,  attests  to  the 
prevalence  of  wooden  Altars.  Gregory  Nyssen,  A.D.  372, 
speaks  of  a  stone  Altar  :  "  This  Altar  whereat  we  stand  is 
by  nature  only  common  stone ;  but  after  it  is  consecrated, 
it  becomes  a  holy  Table,"  etc.  In  the  Council  of  Epaunense, 

*  See  the  Description  in  Calmet. 

t  So  the  Temple  of  Herod  was  of  stone  :  Calmet. 

\  Neal's  Hist.  East.  Church,  181. 
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France,  A.D.  509,  it  was  decreed  that  no  Altars  be  conse 
crated  but  such  as  were  made  of  stone.* 

Simeon  of  Thessalonica  (1410)  says :  "  The  Altar  is  of 
stone,  because  it  represents  Christ,  who  is  called  the  Rock 
and  the  Head  of  the  corner,  and  the  Corner-stone,  and 
because  the  Rock  represented  this  Table  which  gave  drink 
to  Israel  of  old.f 

Cardinal  Bona  thinks  that,  even  in  the  times  of  persecu 
tion,  both  wood  and  stone  were  used  as  occasion  served. 
Others  think  that  stone  came  to  be  employed  about  the 
time  of  Constantine.  Mr.  Blunt  cites  William  of  Malms- 
bury  to  prove  that  wooden  Altars  were  in  general  use  in 
England,  and  that  Wulstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  the 
Eleventh  century,  directed  them  to  be  of  stone  in  his  Dio 
cese.:): 

One  of  Lanfranc's  Canons  at  Winchester  (1071)  ordered 
the  Altars  to  be  of  stone.§ 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  under  the  English  Use  of  Sarum 
and  other  Uses,  stone  continued  to  be  the  material.  And 
this  was  also  the  case  under  the  Book  of  1549.  >The  Court, 
in  Liddell  vs.  Westerton,  in  substance  admit  this.  So  the 
question  legally,  upon  the  principles  we  assert,  is  this :  Has 
the  Church,  by  any  act,  changed  this  rule  ? 

We  pass  over,  therefore,  as  possessing  only  the  force  of 
opinion,  Ridley's  and  Hooper's  injunctions  as  to  the  re 
moval  of  Altars  and  substituting  Tables,  the  order  of  Council 
of  1550,  and  the  injunctions  of  Elizabeth  of  1559.  It  may 
be  noticed  that  the  latter  speak  of  the  matter  as  of  no  great 
moment,  so  that  the  Sacrament  be  duly  and  reverently 
ministered.  We  pass  over,  also,  the  advertisements  of  1565, 
and  the  views  of  many  high  in  the  Church,  approving  and 
enforcing  the  change  in  order  to  remove  from  the  popular 
mind,  as  effectually  as  possible,  the  superstition  of  the 
Romish  Mass.  The  inquiry  rigorously  is,  What  has  the 
Church  enacted  ? 

The  Canons  of  1571  are  the  earliest  provisions  which 

*  Bingham,  viii.,  6,  15  ;  Vol.  III.,  94.  f  Neal,  ut  supra. 

t  Ann.  Prayer-Book,  458.  §  Johnson,  2,  8. 

12 
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upon  this  point  can  be  referred  to.*  The  Third,  as  to 
Church  Wardens  and  Sydemen,  directed,  among  other 
things,  "  that  they  shall  see  there  be  a  fayre-joined  table,"t 
which  may  serve  for  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Com 
munion. 

It  is  admitted  that  in  England  these  Canons  had  no 
binding  authority,  not  having  received  the  royal  assent.^: 
But,  what  is  of  vastly  more  importance,  they  were  not 
agreed  to  by  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation. § 

The  Canons  of  1603  are  next  to  be  referred  to.  The  82d 
Canon  was  :  "  Whereas,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  in  all 
Churches  within  the  Eealm  of  England,  convenient  and 
decent  Tables  are  provided  and  placed  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  we  appoint  that  the  same  be  kept, 
etc.,  and  covered,  etc.,  and  so  stand,  saving  when  the  Holy 
Communion  is  to  be  administered  ;  at  which  time  the  same 
shall  be  placed  in  such  good  sort  in  the  Church  or  Chancel 
as  thereby  the  Minister  may  be  more  conveniently  heard 
of  the  Communicants  in  his  prayer  and  ministration,  and 
the  Communicants  also  more  conveniently  and  in  more 
numbers,  may  communicate  with  the  said  Minister." 

It  is  obvious  that,  from  this  Canon,  any  argument  drawn 
against  the  material  being  stone,  must  be  from  its  greater 
weight,  making  the  moving  of  it  more  difficult,  which  con 
venience  might  sometimes  require.  We  may  note  that  an 
Altar  was  not  always  of  the  form  of  a  coffer  or  tomb.  A 
stone  slab,  supported  by  a  single  column  or  pillar,  was  such 
.also. || 

The  next  Act  of  Convocation  which  relates  at  all  to  the 
subject  is  a  Canon  of  1G40  (the  Seventh),  although  it  does 
.not  mention  the  material. 

It  declares  "  that  the  standing  of  the  Communion  Table 
sideway  under  the  East  window  of  every  Chancel  or  Chappel 

*  Perry's  Lawful  Orn.,  245. 

t  Mensa  ex  asseribus  composite  juncta. 

J  Liddell  vs.  Westerton. 

§  Joyce's  Sacred  Synods,  573 ;  Strype's  Parker,  322. 

II  Bingham,  iii.,  96. 
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is  in  its  own  nature  indifferent,  neither  commanded  nor 
condemned  by  the  laws  of  God.  And  albeit  at  the  time  of 
reforming  this  Church  from  the  gross  superstition  of  Popery 
it  was  carefully  provided  that  all  means  should  be  used  to 
root  out  of  the  minds  of  the  people  both  the  inclination 
thereunto  and  the  memory  thereof,  especially  of  the  idolatry 
committed  in  the  Mass,  for  which  cause  all  Popish  Altars 
were  demolished. — Yet  it  was  then  ordered  by  the  injunc 
tions  and  advertisements  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  the  Holy 
Tables  should  stand  in  the  place  where  the  Altars  stood, 
and  have  accordingly  been  continued  in  the  Royal  Chappels, 
and  in  most  Cathedrals,  and  in  some  Parochial  Churches, 
which  doth  sufficiently  acquit  the  manner  of  placing  such 
Tables  from  any  illegality  or  unjust  suspicion  of  Popish  su 
perstition  or  innovation.  Therefore  we  judge  it  fit  and  conve 
nient  that  all  Churches  and  Chappels  do  conform  themselves 
in  this  particular  to  the  example  of  the  Cathedral  or  Mother 
Churches,  saving  always  the  general  liberty  left  to  the 
Bishops  by  law,  during  the  time  of  the  administration  of 
the  Holy  Communion.  And  we  declare  that  this  situation 
of  the  Holy  Table  does  not  imply  that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
esteemed  a  true  and  proper  Altar  whereon  Christ  is  again 
really  sacrificed ;  but  it  is  and  may  be  called  an  Altar  by 
us,  in  that  sense  in  which  the  primitive  Church  called  it  an 
Altar,  and  in  no  other." 

Now  this  Canon  is  valuable  in  showing  that  the  place 
of  the  Table  was  the  place  of  the  former  Altar  (the  East 
ern  end),  and  had  been,  by  custom,  even  in  some  Parish 
Churches,  so  retained.  It  directs  general  conformity  to  the 
practice  of  the  Cathedral  or  Mother  Church,  saving  the 
power  of  the  Bishop  when  a  change  was  proper.  And  it 
claims  another  sense  for  the  term  Altar  than  that  on  which 
Christ  is  again  sacrificed. 

The  legal  position  of  these  Canons  in  England  is  before 
treated  of  (ante,  §  4),  their  probable  illegality  and  obsolete 
ness.  But  we  quote  them  as  indicating  the  mind  of  the 
Church,  and  as  historic  evidence. 

There  is  much  cotemporaneous  evidence  to  show  that 
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about  this  period  the  custom  was  common,  and  was  enjoined 
by  Bishops,  of  having  the  Table  at  the  Eastern  wall,  with 
the  ends  North  and  South,  and  fixed,  unless  specially 
otherwise  permitted.*  The  practice  has  become  almost 
universal. 

We  are  justified  in  saying  that  no  authoritative  Act  of 
the  Church  of  England  has  forbidden  the  material  to  be  of 
stone,  and  the  sanction  or  permission  in  the  Book  of  1549 
is  not  annulled. 

The  argument  based  upon  the  symbolism  of  Doctrine 
is  .that  chiefly  relied  upon  in  Liddell  vs.  Westerton.  The 
opinion  certainly  may  be  regarded  as  an  able  epitome  of 
one  view  of  the  question.  The  doctrine  of  the  Romish 
Church  and  of  the  Reformation  is  contrasted.  The  distinc 
tion  between  the  Altar  and  Communion  Table  is  declared 
essential,  and  founded  on  the  most  important  difference  in 
matters  of  faith.  The  Altar  was  the  place  on  which  the 
sacrifice  was  to  be  made ;  the  Elements  were  to  be  conse 
crated,  and  being  so  consecrated,  were  treated  as  the  actual 
Body  and  Blood  of  the  Victim.  The  Reformers,  on  the  other 
hand,  considered  the  Holy  Communion,  not  as  a  sacrifice, 
but  as  a  feast,  to  be  celebrated  at  the  Lord's  Table ....  The 
Roman  Catholic  Altars  were  constructed  with  a  view  to  this 
doctrine  of  Sacrifice.  Nunquam  extra  altare  hostiam  immo- 
lari,  is  a  strong  passage  of  a  Roman  writer  adduced  in  proof. 

I  do  not  presume  to  enter  upon  this  subject  in  its  theo 
logical  bearing ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  regulation,  this  may  be 
observed.  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  terms  Altar  and  Table  were, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  in  the  earlier  Church  applied  to 
designate  the  same  thing,  and  the  former  term  was  probably 
the  only  one  used  for  the  first  ages.  The  word  Table  came 
to  be  united  with  epithets  denoting  its  sacredness,  as  mysti 
cal,  spiritual,  divine,f  and  it  may  be  that  the  idea  of 
a  sacrifice,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  was  included  in  the  term. 

*  See  Perry's  Law.  Orn.,  515,  12  ;   Kobertson,  How  to  Conform,  142,  etc. 

t  Bingham's  Ant.,iii.,  90-93.  "An  Altar  is  a  table,  in  sacris,  and  a  table  an 
Altar."  Bishop  H.  N.  Onderdonk.  The  Comm.  Sacrifice,  Works,  Vol.  II., 
p.  401.  ' 
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St.  Augustine  says  :  "  That  which  men  call  a  sacrifice  is  a 
sign  of  the  true  Sacrifice."  Before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  this  sacrifice  was  shown  in  a  simili 
tude,  by  victims ;  in  the  Passion  of  Christ  it  was  offered  in 
the  Truth  itself ;  after  the  Ascension  of  Christ,  it  is  celebrated 
by  a  commemorative  Sacrament.* 

Passing  by  these  deep  matters,  one  view  may,  perhaps, 
deserve  consideration. 

In  the  Institution  Service,  the  term  Altar  is  five  times 
used  for  the  Holy  Table.  "  The  Instituted  Minister  kneels  at 
the  Altar."  The  phrase  is  therefore  known  to  the  Church. 
After  the  Elements  have  been  Consecrated  are  the  words  in 
the  Oblation  :  "  We  do  celebrate  and  make  here,  before  thy 
Divine  Majesty,  with  these,  thy  Holy  Gifts,  which  we  now 
offer  unto  thee,  the  Memorial,"  etc.  Other  passages  are  full 
of  the  meaning  of  an  Offering  there  made. 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  we  have  the  direction,  "  If 
thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  Altar,  and  there  remember,"  etc., 
"  Leave  thy  gift  before  tha  Altar,"  and  then,  "  come  and  offer 
thy  gift."  t 

This  passage,  we  presume,  refers  to  the  Offerings,  which, 
according  to  Calmet,J  were  not  sacrifices,  nor  generally  in 
cluded  under  that  name,  but  fruits  of  the  earth,  etc. 

So  there  is  a  sense,  sanctioned  by  the  early  Church,  by 
our  own  language  in  the  Prayer-Book,  nay,  by  the  Saviour 
himself,  in  which  the  term  Altar  has  a  meaning  wholly  free 
from  the  idea  of  immolation ;  a  place  where  an  offering  is 
laid,  which  we  pray  may  be  sanctified  by  the  Spirit,  to 
Communicants  a  spiritual  blessing. 

And,  we  apprehend,  the  best  conclusion  is,  that  Tables  of 
stone  are  not  forbidden. 

§8.  reverences     In  the  Book  of  1549,  at  the  end  of  the  Offices 
>ra1'     in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Administration 

*  Apud  Gary's  Testimonies  of  the  Fathers,  p.  350.  "  Mensa  est  quia  ibi 
renovatur  sacra  Domini  Caena ;  Altare  est  quia  ibi  sacrificium  crucis  mystice  reno- 
vatur."  (Muratori,  p.  220.) 

t  The  Greek  word  is  that  which  indicates  the  material  Altar. 

J  Die.,  Tit.  Offerings. 
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of  the  Sacraments,  etc.,  was  this  Article,  "  of  Ceremonies, 
why  some  should  be  abolished  and  some  retained."  But  to 
this  was  added—"  Certain  Notes  for  the  more  Explication 
and  decent  Ministration  of  things  contained  in  this  Book." 

Among  these  directions  was  the  following  :  "  As  touching 
kneeling,  crossing,  holding  up  of  hands,  knocking  upon  the 
breast,  and  other  gestures,  they  may  be  used  or  left,  as  every 
man's  devotion  serveth,  without  blame."  ' 

In  1552,  the  declaration  as  to  Ceremonies  was  transferred 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Book  immediately  after  the  Pre 
face,  and  the  Notes  of  Explication  were  omitted.  This 
was  also  the  case  in  1559  and  1662.  Various  directions  as 
to  posture,  kneeling,  or  standing  are  given  in  all  the  Books 
after  1549,  as  well  as  in  that ;  arid  in  a  Rubric  at  the  end  of 
the  Communion  Office,  was  a  declaration  to  guard  the  order 
to  kneel  at  the  reception  from  being.construed  into  an  act  of 
adoration  of  the  Elements.  So  decided  an  act  as  the  omis 
sion  of  that  important  declaration  of  1549,  in  all  subse 
quent  action  of  the  Church,  clearly  indicates  the  intent,  that 
these  matters  should  no  longer  be  left  in  the  discretion  of 
parties. 

The  17th  Canon  of  1603  directed,  among  other  things : 
"  All  manner  of  persons  present  shall  reverently  kneel 
upon  their  knees  when  the  General  Confession,  Litany,  and 
other  Prayers  are  read,  and  shall  stand  up  at  the  saying  of 
the  Belief,  according  to  the  rules  in  that  behalf  prescribed 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 

"  And  likewise,  when  in  time  of  Divine  Service  the  Lord 
Jesus  shall  be  mentioned,  due  and  lowly  reverence  shall  be 
done  by  all  persons  present,  as  it  hath  been  accustomed." 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  if  such  reverence  is  due 
to  that  Blessed  name  when  elsewhere  mentioned,  how  much 
more  in  the  Creed,  when  we  mention  it  with  our  own  lips, 
making  confession  of  our  faith  in  it,  and  adding  the  very 
reason  given  in  the  Canon,  that  we  believe  in  him  as  "  the 
only  Son,"  or  "  only-begotten  Son  of  God,"  the  Saviour  of 


*  The  Two  Liturgies,  p.  157.    Cambridge,  1844. 
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the  world  ;  and  when,  too,  we  do  this  "  standing,"  which  is 
the  proper  posture  for  doing  reverence.  (Dr.  Bisse,  apud 
Hook's  Dictionary,  Bowing.} 

Thus,  then,  the  crossing,  the  knocking  on  the  breast,  the 
holding  up  of  hands,  are,  by  an  unavoidable  implication, 
forbidden.  Kneeling  has  been  regulated  and  provided  for 
in  every  case  deemed  proper ;  and  all  gestures  of  reverence 
seem  to  be  provided  for. 

The    Ornaments    of  the    Minister   mentioned 
8'  in   the   Eubric   of   the   English   Book  are   the 
Vestments. 

The  order  in  the  Book  of  1549  was :  "  That  upon  the 
day  and  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  Ministration  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  the  Priest  shall  put  upon  him  the  vesture 
appointed  for  that  Ministration,  that  is  to  say,  a  White 
Alb  plain,  with  a  Vestment  or  Cope.  And,  as  to  Assisting 
Priests  or  Deacons,  they  were  to  have  upon  them  the 
Vestures  appointed  for  their  Ministry,  that  is  to  say,  Albs 
with  Tunicles." 

So,  if  there  were  none  to  Communicate,  "  the  Priest  was 
still  to  put  on  a  plain  Alb  or  Surplice,  with  a  Cope,  after 
the  Litany,  and  say  all  things  at  the  Altar  until  after  the 
Offertory." 

By  one  of  the  Notes  to  the  Article  on  Ceremonies  it  is 
provided  :  "  In  the  saying  or  singing  of  Matins  or  Even 
Song,  Baptizing,  and  Marrying,  the  Minister,  in  Parish 
Churches  or  Chapels  annexed  to  the  same,  shall  use  a 
Surplice."* 

"  And  whenever  the  Bishop  shall  Celebrate  the  Holy 
Communion  in  the  Church,  or  execute  any  other  public 
Ministration,  he  shall  have  upon  him,  besides  his  Rochette, 
a  Surplice  or  Alb,  and  a  Cope  or  Vestment,  and  also  his 
Pastoral  Staff  in  his  hand,  or  holden  by  his  Chaplain." 

There  was  not  a  sentence  in  any  provision  warranting  a 
change  of  Vestments  during  the  Office  of  Communion. 

But  in  the  Second  Book  (1552)  the  Kubric  was :  "  And 

*  The  Two  Liturgies,  1844,  p.  157. 
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here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Minister,  at  the  time  of  the 
Communion,  and  at  all  other  times  in  his  Ministration, 
shall  use  neither  Alb,  Yestment,  nor  Cope;  but  being 
Archbishop,  or  Bishop,  he  shall  have  and  wear  a  Kochette, 
and  being  a  Priest  or  Deacon,  he  shall  have  and  wear  a 
Surplice  only." 

Then,  in  1559,  we  have  the  statutory  provision  as  to 
Ornaments  in  the  Act  of  Elizabeth.*  It  was  adopted  as  a 
Eubric  in  the  Prayer-Book  of  that  year,  and  renewed  in 
the  Eubric  of  1662.  It  was  considered  by  many  that  this 
restored  the  Vestments  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  1549,  made 
the  use  of  such  lawful,  and  forbade  the  use  of  any  others. 
This  was  the  result  drawn,  and  very  reasonably,  from  the 
decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  before  the  Purchas 
case.  Yet  it  is  clear,  and  historically  interesting  and  im 
portant,  that,  after  the  provision  and  Eubrie  of  1559,  and 
the  Eubric  of  1662,  there  is  found  much  practice  and 
authority  for  the  use  of  the  Yestments  of  the  Second  Book. 

Thus,  in  the  Queen's  Advertisements  of  1564,  it  was 
ordered :  "  Every  Minister  saying  any  of  the  Public 
Prayers,  or  Ministering  the  Sacraments,  or  other  public 
Eites  of  the  Church,  shall  wear  a  comely  Surplice  with 
sleeves,  to  be  provided  at  the  charge  of  the  Parish/' 

Parker's  Yisitation  Articles  of  1569  had  this  inquiry  : 
"Whether  your  Priests,  etc.,  do  use  in  the  Celebration  of 
Divine  Service,  to  wear  a  Surplice,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Queen's  Injunctions  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ?  " 

Bishop  Landys  directed  his  Clergy  to  use  a  Surplice  in 
all  Divine  Service.  Grindall,  in  1571,  enjoined  the  same  at 
the  Sacraments,  Sundays  and  Holy  Days,  when  the  Com 
munion  Prayer,  and  other  Divine  Service,  was  held  in  Parish 
Churches  and  Chapels,  and  also  at  burials  and  marriages. 

By  his  Seventh  Article,  under  title  of  "  The  Laity,"  he 
orders  "  that  all  Yestments,  Albs,  Tunicles,  Stoles,  Phanons, 
etc.,  be  utterly  destroyed." 

In  1590,  the  Archbishop  of  York  inquires  :    "Whether 

*  See  ante,  chap,  i.,  §  26. 
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all  Copes,  Albs,  Yestments,  Tunicles,  and  suchlike  relics  of 
Popish  superstition  be  destroyed?  "* 

By  the  58th  Canon  of  1603,  "  every  Minister  saying  the 
public  Prayers,  or  Ministering  the  Sacraments,  or  other 
public  Kites  of  the  Church,  shall  wear  a  decent  and  comely 
Surplice,  with  sleeves,  to  be  provided  at  the  charge  of  the 
Parish.  And  if  any  question  arise  touching  the  matter  the 
same  shall  be  decided  by  the  discretion  of  the  Ordinary." 

Bishop  Andrews  in  1626,  Wren  in  1636,  Montagu  in 
1637,  Judson  in  1660,  and  Bridgman  in  1661,  inquired,  in 
their  respective  Visitation  Articles,  whether  the  Ministers, 
in  saying  the  public  Prayers  and  administering  the  Sacra 
ments,  wear  a  decent  Surplice,  with  sleeves,  and,  being  a 
Graduate,  with  a  Hood  ? 

And  so,  after  the  Statute  and  Book  of  Charles  II.  (1662), 
Archbishop  Shelton  in  1670,  Archbishop  Freeman  in  1662, 
Bishop  Laney  in  1670,  the  Archdeacon  of  Huntington 
(Bishop  Fuller)  in  1674,  Archdeacon  Outram  in  1676,  and 
Bishop  Barlow  in  1679,  inquire  whether  the  Surplice  is 
worn  by  the  Minister  in  his  public  Ministrations."t 
v  This  -review  illustrates  and  warrants  the  language  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  reply  to  the  Clergy,  in 
1800 :  "I  cannot  but  feel  that  they  who  have  violated  a 
compromise  and  agreement  which  has  existed  for  three 
hundred  years,  and  are  introducing  Yestments  and  Ceremo 
nies  of  a  very  doubtful  legality,  are  really,  though  uncon 
sciously,  doing  the  work  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Church. 
That  settlement  has  been  concurred  in,  as  far  as  the  Yest 
ments  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  are  concerned,  by  all  the 
|  seven  hundred  Prelates  who  have  presided  over  the  Dioceses 
I  of  England  and  Wales,  from  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  to  this  day.  It  is  a  settlement,  which  such  wise 
and  holy  men  as  Bishop  Andrews,  Kichard  Hooper,  and 
their  contemporaries,  were  content  to  leave  untouched." 

The  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  in  June,  1866,  adopted  a 


*  These  Citations  are  taken  from  Perry's  Lawful  Orn.,  passim. 
f  Pinnock's  Laws  and  Usages,  p.  81. 
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resolution,  that  the  use  of  a  Surplice  in  Parish  Churches 
was  a  compliance  with  the  directions  of  the  Church. 

It  must,  however,  be  conceded  that  the  import  of  the 
decisions  and  language  used  in  Westerton  vs.  Liddell,  and 
in  the  Machonochie  case,  warranted  the  inference  that 
what  was  allowed  in  the  Prayer-Book  of  1549  was  lawful. 
The  statute  of  Charles  II.,  1662,  sanctioned  the  Eubric  in 
the  Prayer-Book,  and  superseded  the  Canons  and  usage. 
The  Dean  of  the  Arches  held  this  to  be  the  legal  conclusion, 
and  hence  the  Alb  and  Tunicle,  and  Vestment  or  Cope, 
were  permissible  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Communion ; 
but  we  may  observe  that  no  change  was  allowed  in  this 
Book  of  1549. 

The  Judicial  Committee  in  the  Purchas  case,  noticing  that 
there  had  not  been  any  absolute  decision  of  the  point  in 
the  former  cases,  held  that  other  authoritative  legislation 
had  superseded  the  Rubric  so  far  as  Vestments  were 
concerned ;  and  that  the  Surplice  was  the  only  Vestment 
allowable  for  any  Ministration,  except  that,  in  Cathedral 
Churches,  when  the  Communion  is  administered  on  prin 
cipal  Feast  days,  the  chief  Minister  shall  use  a  decent 
Cope. 

The  conclusion  is  generally  admitted  that  this  decision 
prohibits  the  use  of  the  Gown  in  preaching.  In  a  letter  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  since  the  decision,  he  considers  that 
preaching  must  be  in  a  Surplice. 

The  judgment  is,  "  that  the  Surplice  is  to  be  worn  by  the 
Clergy  in  all  their  ministrations."  He  observes:  "The 
Church  of  England,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  uses 
the  terms,  '  Minister  of  God's  Word,'  '  Ministry  of  God's 
Holy  Word,'  'Ministration  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments.' 
(Article  XXVI.)  Preaching  is,  therefore,  a  Ministration.'1 

"  The  Clergyman,  when  preaching,  ought  to  wear  some 
Vestment  proper  to  his  office.  The  58th  Canon  directed  the 
Church  Wardens  to  furnish  a  Surplice,  but  they  were  not 
obliged  to  supply  a  Gown." 

He  quotes  the  authority  of  Sir  Eobert  Phillimore,  "  that 
the  use  of  the  Gown  was  illegal,  and  such  was  a  necessary 
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consequence  of  his  own  judgment,  and  of  that  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  Purchas  case. 

Archdeacon  Sharpe  (p.  206)  quotes  an  opinion  of  Bishop 
Cosin,  as  follows  :  "  That  as  Surplices  were  to  be  worn  at 
all  times  of  the  Ministration,  and  preaching  was  properly 
the  Ministration  of  the  Word  of  God,  therefore  Surplices 
were  to  be  used  in  the  Pulpit  as  well  as  in  the  Desk,  or  on 
other  occasions  of  their  ministry." 

In  regard  to  the  rule  in  our  own  Church,  it  is  wholly 
immaterial  whether  the  decision  in  the  Purchas  case  as  to  the 
Rubric  being  superseded  or  modified,  is  right  or  wrong. 
If  wrong,  and  that  the  Rubric  in  the  Book  of  1662  formed 
part  of  the  law  of  the  Colonial  Church,  yet,  in  1789,  our  own 
Church,  in  the  Revision,  purposely,  as  we  must  suppose, 
omitted  it,  and  thus  plainly  declared  it  should  not  be  the 
rule  here. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  if  in  England  the  provision  had  never 
been  in  the  statute  of  1559,  or  in  a  Rubric ;  or,  if  in  1662, 
for  example,  it  had  been  abrogated  simply,  the  regulations 
of  the  Second  Book  of  Edward  would  have  formed  the  law. 
The  Canon  of  1603  and  usage  would  have  been  inquired 
into.  Both  would  have  been  subservient  to  the  Rubric  of 
that  Second  Book  had  any  contrariety  existed.*  "We  may 
notice  that  the  Canon  does  not,  upon  its  natural  construc 
tion,  direct  the  use  of  the  Surplice  in  preaching. 

Such  would  have  been  the  law  in  the  Colonial  Church, 
and  such,  we  contend,  is  our  own  law,  unless  expressly 
shown  to  have  been  varied. 

We  have  always  understood  that  the  custom  in  our  own 
Church,  as  far  as  traceable,  was  in  accordance  with  such 
law.  The  Surplice  and  a  Gown  alone  were  used.  In  1785 
a  Canon  of  Virginia  provided  that  Ministers  and  Deacons 
should  wear  a  Surplice  during  the  time  of  Prayer  and 
Public  Worship  in  places  where  they  are  provided,  and 
wear  Gowns  when  they  preach  where  they  conveniently  can.f 

We  have  a  Canon  dating  from  1808  forbidding  candidates 

*  This  is  settled  English  Law ;   Sharpe  on  the  Rubrics,  etc.,  p.  100. 
t  Hawks'  Contrib.,  Vol.  I.,  Virginia. 
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for  Holy  Orders  to  use  the  dress  or  stations  appropriate  to 
Clergymen  ministering  in  the  Congregation.  In  1814  the 
House  of  Bishops  interpreted  this  by  declaring  that  they 
considered  it  contrary  to  the  design  of  the  Canon  for  candi 
dates  to  appear  in  Bands,  Gowns,  or  Surplices.  Surplices, 
as  a  part  of  the  Minister's  dregs  for  officiating,  were  then 
known  and  recognized. 

No  doubt  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Church,  Colonial  or 
otherwise,  there  were  places  in  which  there  was  no  Surplice 
provided  or  used.  But  here  we  distinguish.  A  written  law 
of  plainly  general  application  and  permanent  character  is 
not  annulled  by  disuse.  But  a  written  law  clearly  applica 
ble  at  one  period  and  for  peculiar  circumstances,  may  be 
affected  by  long  disuse.  This  rule  in  the  identical  matter 
of  dress  is  fully  dwelt  upon  by  Archdeacon  Sharpe.* 

Two  of  the  Canons  of  1G03  show  this  distinction  mark 
edly  :  the  58th,  as  to  the  Surplices  used  in  ministrations, 
and  the  74th,  prescribing  the  ordinary  apparel  of  the  Clergy. 
The  former  is  of  general  lasting  application,  except  the 
clause  as  to  Hoods  for  Graduates  in  the  Universities  ;  the 
latter  is  obsolete  in  England  and  wholly  inapplicable  here. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  the  Kev.  Clerical  Deputy  from 
Wisconsin,  in  the  Convention  of  1871,  was  inaccurate  in  two 
points  :  first,  that  if  the  Canon  (58)  was  in  force,  every  Cler 
gyman  of  our  Church  was  bound  to  wear  a  Hood,  according 
to  his  degree.  As  there  is  no  recognized  University,  this 
clause  was  inappropriate  to  our  situation.  Next  he  treated 
the  74th  Canon  as  ruling  the  sense  of  the  term  "  decently 
habited  "  in  the  Office  for  ordaining  Deacons,  and  hence 
would  be  of  obligation,  if  any  of  such  Canons  were  in  force. 
But  a  Canon  which  Archdeacon  Sharpe  showsf  was  super 
seded  and  without  obligation  in  England,  and  wholly  un 
known  and  plainly  inapplicable  here,  must  be  without  force 
with  us. 

Again,  the  Reverend  Deputy  stated  the  case  of  a  Clergy- 


*  On  the  Kubric,  etc.,  p.  280,  etc. ;   see  Herbert  vs.  Herbert,  2  Phill.  Rep., 
p.  443.  t  On  the  Rubric,  p.  280. 
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man  in  New  York,  who  advised  with  Bishop  Hobart  upon 
the  Use  of  a  Surplice,  and  was  recommended  to  be  careful 
in  introducing  it  into  his  parish.  Bishop  Hobart  was  made 
Bishop  in  1816,  two  years  after  the  exposition  by  the  House 
of  Bishops  of  the  known  and  proper  clerical  officiating 
dress.  Bishop  Hobart  used  the  Surplice  himself,  as  did 
other  Clergy  in  New  York,  as  I  am  reliably  informed.  Surely 
it  must  have  been  the  case  of  some  parish  where  it  was  the 
part  of  prudence  to  be  wary  to  introduce  the  Surplice. 

And  thus,  by  absolute  law,  as  we  consider  it,  found  in 
the  Second  Book  and  a  Canon  of  1603,  by  ancient,  almost 
unbroken  custom,  for  over  three  hundred  years,  by  the 
authority  of  a  line  of  Bishops  from  the  day  of  Elizabeth 
to  the  present  time,  by  much  that  can  be  traced  in  the  his 
tory  of  the  Church  in  this  land  to  affirm,  and  by  nothing 
contradictory  (for  disuse  is  not  such),  we  have  a  rule  set 
tled  with  great  exactness.  We  deem  the  results  to  be — 

1.  The  Use  of   the  Surplice  with  -the  Tippet,  Scarf,  or 
Stole,*  in  reading  Morning  or  Evening  Prayer,  Baptism, 
Marriage,  Burial,  and  Administration  of   the  Holy   Com 
munion,   is  prescribed.      No   other   Clerical   Vestment   is 
allowable  in  these  ministrations,  no  addition  to,  or  change 
of  them.     Necessity  or  accident   can  alone   dispense  with 
•their  use.     The  Bishop  of  Exeter  would  not  command  a 
Curate  to  use  the  Surplice  where  the  Wardens  had  neglected 
to  supply  one,  as  directed  by  the  Canons  of  1603. 

2.  The  Surplice  ought  to  be  used  in  preaching  on  Com 
munion  days.     The  argument  seems  decisive  that  it  is  part 
of  the  Office.     From  the  Gospel  and  the  Creed  the  Min 
ister  proceeds  to  the  Sermon.     He  returns  and  begins  the 
Offertory.      Is  he  to  change  from   Surplice  to  Gown,  and 
again  from  Gown  to  Surplice  ;  or  is  he  to  violate  a  plain 
duty,  and:go  through  the  ministration  in  a  Gown?t 

3.  The  preaching  in  a  Surplice  is  always  allowable.    The 

*  The  Tippet,  I  understand,  comprises  both  Scarf  and  Stole.  Hook's  Diet., 
in  verbo, 

t  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  decided  in  the  Hetley  case,  that  the  Sermon  was  part 
of  the  Office  (Hierurgia  Anglicana),  368;  English  Churchman,  No.  93. 
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preaching  in  a  Gown  is  permissible  except  on  Communion 
Days. 

The  Vestments  in  use  in  the  Eastern  Churches  are 
minutely  stated  by  Mr.  Neal.*  Bingham  describes  those 
of  very  early  antiquity,  citing  Canons  of  the  Council  of 
Laodicea,  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  that  of  Nardis, 
and  the  Fourth  of  Toledo. t 

Without  entering  into  details,  we  are  struck  with  the  fact 
that  the  Vestments  were  few.  Two  appear  to  answer  to 
the  white  Surplices  of  the  present  time,J  the  Oraritim  or 
Scarf,  the  Alba,  and  Tunica  or  Surplice.  The  Orarium  was 
common  to  all ;  the  Alba  was  for  a  Deacon ;  the  Planeta  for 
a  Presbyter. 

In  the  sixth  additional  note  to  Maskell's  Ancient  English 
Liturgies  (p.  187),  we  have  the  prayers  said  upon  putting 
on  the  various  robes.  They  are  the  Amictum,§  the  Alb, 
the  Zone,  the  Stole,  the  Tunic,  the  Dalmatium,  the  Fanon, 
and  Chasibule.  I  do  not  understand  that  all  these  were 
enjoined  at  the  usual  Celebration,  but  they  were  used  on 
high  occasions.  Yet  there  is  a  Canon  cited  by  Maskell 
declaring  that  no  Priest  should  presume  to  celebrate  Mass 
without  the  Tunic,  Alb,  Stole,  Fanon,  and  Chasibule. || 

The  Use  of  Salisbury,  as  we  now  have  it,  does  not  detail 
the  Priest's  garments,  speaking  only  of  his  having  put  on 
the  Vestments,  but  Maskell  observes  that  there  were  other 
Books  containing  such  particulars. 

Mr.  Marriott  has  lately  published  a  work  upon  this  sub 
ject  which  I  have  not  met  with,  but  in  a  letter  to  the  Guar 
dian  newspaper,!  he  states  the  following  as  the  results  of 
his  inquiries  : 

"  First,  That  of  all  types  of  ecclesiastical  dress  anywhere 
in  use  within  the  Church,  the  Surplice  and  Stole  now  com 
monly  worn  by  English  Clergymen  are  the  oldest,  and  pre- 


*  Vol.  I.,  p.  306.        t  Book  xiii.,  8.         J  The  Hamoson  and  Sticharion. 
§  Clearly  shown,  by  the  direction  for  the  putting  it  on  his  head,  to  be  the  Hood. 
See  Hook's  Diet.,  Amice. 

||  English  Litur.,  p.  2,  note.  If  Church  Journal,  Dec.  14,  1870. 
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sent  the  nearest  approach  to  the  dress  of  Ministers  worn  in 
the  first  four  or  five  centuries  of  the  Church's  history, 

"  Secondly,  That  the  Vestments  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  First  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  if  worn  with  white  as  their 
dominant  colour,  will,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  only,  cor 
respond  with  the  dress  of  the  Holy  Ministry,  which  was 
common  to  East  and  West  from  (in  round  numbers)  the 
year  500  to  the  year  900. 

11  Thirdly,  That  in  the  period  which  Roman  Catholic  writers 
speak  of  as  the  Seculum  Plumbenm,  in  respect  of  its  igno 
rance,  and  the  Seculum  Caninum,  in  respect  of  the  monsters 
of  iniquity  then  in  the  high  places  of  the  Church,  an 
immense  development  of  ecclesiastical  Vestments  was 
worked  out  in  the  Western  Church  from  the  year  900  or 
thereabout  to  the  year  1050  ;  a  development  which  was 
authoritatively  recognized  some  fifty  years  after  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.  They  who  take  the  rules  of  the  Eoman 
Church  as  their  guide  in  the  matter  of  Vestments,  are 
assuming  a  dress  which,  though  ancient  in  parts,  dates, 
as  a  whole,  from  the  period  of  a  divided  Christendom,  of 
prevailing  ignorance,  and  of  unutterable  corruption  in  the 
highest  places  of  the  Church." 

Wonderful  indeed  is  it  that  thus,  in  the  lesser  matters  of 
the  law  as  well  as  in  the  great  points  of  faith,  the  English 
Reformers  have  the  sanction  of  the  purest  antiquity ;  and 
the  extremists  in  Ritualism  of  our  day  have  only  the  sup 
port  of  usages  in  a  period  comparatively  recent,  and  spring 
ing  from  error  and  corruption. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BAPTISM   OF   CHILDREN. 

§  i.  Historical     IN  treating  of  this  great  subject,  we  first  submit 
Notices,  etc.    au  historical  notice  of  the  Formularies  and  Con 
stitutions  of  the  Anglican  Church  from  an  early  age. 

"  Let  a  child  be  Baptised  within  thirty  nights  ; 
if  it  be  otherwise,  let  the  father  make  satisfac 
tion  with  thirty  shillings.      If  it  then  die,  without  Baptism, 
let  him  make  satisfaction  with  all  he  is  worth."* 

"  The   Pate   and   time  of  Baptism  at  proper 
seasons,  according  to  the  Canons,  shall  be  most 
cautiously  observed  by  all  Priests."t 

"  All  Priests  shall  diligently  give  Baptism  to  all  who  want 
it  ;  and,  in  cases  of  infirmity,  at  any  time  whatever.":]: 

"  As  to  infants  —  when  no  certain  witnesses  of  their 
Baptism  are  found,  and  they,  by  reason  of  their  age,  can 
make  no  certain  answer  as  to  the  Sacraments  §  having  been 
given  unto  them,  it  seems  fit  that  they  be  Baptized  without 
scruple." 

"  Let  the  parent,  whose  child  is  dead  without  Baptism 
through  his  neglect,  do  penance  for  one  year.  If  the  Priest 
whose  duty  it  was  to  come,  neglected  it,  though  asked,  let 
him  be  chastized  by  the  doom  of  the  Bishop,  for  the  loss  of 
a  soul.  But  all  the  faithful  may  do  this  when  they  find  any 
dying  unbaptized  ;  nay,  it  is  commanded  that  men  should 
snatch  a  soul  from  the  Devil  by  Baptism,  that  is,  by  Bap 
tizing  them  with  water,  simply  blessed  in  the  name  of  the 


*  Laws  of  King  tfalm  ;  Ecc.  Laws,  Vol..  I.,  p.  132. 

t  Exceptions  of  Eggbright  ;  Ibid.,  186.  J  Ibid. 

§  The  Plural,  because  the  Eucharist  was  sometimes  given  as  Baptism. 
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Lord,  by  immersing  them,  or  pouring  water  upon  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  * 

Johnson  considers  these  Exceptions  to  have  formed  the 
Jaw  of  the  Province  of  York  for  three  hundred  years. 

By  a  Canon  of  Wilfrid,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
Priest  do  not  pour   water  on  the   head   of   the 
infant,  but  immerse  it  in  the  Font,  referring  to  the  immer 
sion  in  Jordan. t 

"  If  any  one  bring  a  sick  child  to  a  Mass  Priest, 

let  him  baptize  it  out  of  hand,  to  whatever  Mass 

Priest's  district  it  belongs.      If  he  neglect,  let  him   know 

that  he  shall  be  answerable  to  God  at  Doomsday  for  the 

soul  of  the  child."  J 

"In  every  Baptismal  Church,  let  there  be  a 
Baptistery  of  stone,  or  however,  one  that  is 
sufficient  (large  enough)  for  dipping,  handsomely  covered, 
and  reverently  kept,  and  not  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
If  a  child,  in  case  of  necessity,  has  been  baptized  by  a 
layman  at  home,  let  that  water  be  either  thrown  into  the 
fire,  or  carried  to  Church,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Baptistery." 
"  Let  the  Priest  diligently  inquire  of  the  layman  who  has 
baptized  a  child  in  case  of  necessity,  what  he  said  and 
what  he  did  ;  and  if  he  find  that  he  did  clearly  perform  the 
baptism  in  the  form  of  the  Church,  let  him  approve  the 
fact." 

"  "We  charge  that  Deacons  presume  not  to  administer 
Penances  or  Baptism  but  when  the  Priest  is  not  able,  or 
not  present,  or  stupidly  unwilling,  and  death  is  imminent  to 
the  child  or  sick  person.     But  if  the  child  be  baptized  by  a 
layman,  let  what   goes   before   the   immersion,  and   what 
follows  after,  be  fully  supplied  by  the  Priest."  !l 
A  D  1257         "  ^e  ^ur^er  ordain,  that  Parish  Priests  dili 
gently  learn  the  Form  of  Baptism,  and  frequently 
explain  it  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  to  their 
Parishioners,  that  if  a  case  of  necessity  happens,  so  that  it 


*  Eggbright's  Exe.;  Johnson,  1,  p.  235.  t  Ibid.,  p.  308. 

t  Theodulf ' s  Capitula,  Johns  ,  1, 460:    ||  Edmund's  Const. ;  Johnson,  2, 134, 135. 
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concerns  them  to  baptize  any  one,  they  may  know  how  to 
observe  it."  * 

"  Baptism  is  known  to  be  the  first  plank  which 

brings  those  who  sail  through  this  dangerous 
world  to  the  port  of  salvation,  which  our  Saviour  Christ 
instituted  as  a  gate  to  the  other  Sacraments ;  and  because  it 
is  certain  that  the  Sacrament  cannot  be  neglected  or  omitted 
without  hazard  of  salvation,  we  strictly  charge  the  Parish 
Priests  diligently  to  learn  the  Book  of  Baptism,"  etc. 
(repeating  the  Constitution  of  Otto  of  1257,  as  above). t 

"  We  find  that  some  have  transgressed  as  to 

the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  For  where  it  is 
allowed  for  laymen  or  women  to  baptize  children,  in  case 
of  inevitable  necessity,  and  such  Baptism  is  evidently 
sufficient  for  salvation,  if  the  due  Form  be  observed,  and 
they  who  have  been  so  baptized  ought  not  to  be  baptized 
again — yet  some  foolish  Priests  do  re-baptize  them,  which 
is  an  indignity  to  the  Sacrament ;  now  we  firmly  forbid 
this  for  the  future.  But  let  the  Exorcisms  and  Catechisms 
be  used  over  the  children  so  baptized,  in  reverence  to  the 
usage  of  the  Church.  The  Form  of  the  Sacrament  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  consists  not  only  in  the  signs,  but  in  the 
words  in  which  it  was  instituted  by  God,  inasmuch  as  Christ 
the  Lord  has  conferred  a  regenerative  power  to  these  words 
so  ranged  as  they  are  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Let,  then,  the 
Baptizer  say  thus :  '  I  christen  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,' " 

"  And  if  the  Priest  doubt  whether  the  child  was  chris 
tened  in  due  form,  let  him  observe  the  manner  of  the 
Decretals,  together  with  the  Exorcisms  and  Catechisms, 
saying  :  '  If  thou  art  baptized,  I  do  not  re-baptize  thee ;  if 
thou  art  not  baptized,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  "  $ 

The  Exorcisms  and  Catechisms  or  questions  preceded 
immersion.  They  are  noticed  hereafter. 


*  Const,  of  Otto  ;  Johnson,  2, 153.        t  Const,  of  Othobon ;  Ibid.,  213. 
$  Peckham's  Const.,  3 ;  Johnson,  Vol.  II.,  p.  276. 
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The  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  "  It  was  instituted 
and  ordained  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  necessary  to  sal 
vation,  that  by  it,  as  well  infants  as  those  who  have  the  use 
of  reason,  have  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  grace  and  favor 
of  God  offered  to  them.  That  infants  and  innocents  must  be 
baptized,  because  the  promise  of  grace  and  everlasting  life 
pertains  as  well  to  them,  as  to  those  who  have  the  use  of 
reason ;  and  that,  therefore,  baptized  infants  shall  undoubtedly  be 
saved.  They  are  to  be  baptized,  because  of  original  sin,  wliicli  is 
remitted  only  by  Baptism.  They  that  are  once  baptized  must 
not  be  baptized  again.  The  opinions  of  the  Anabaptists 
and  Pelagians  are  to  be  held  detestable  heresies.  They,  who 
having  the  use  of  reason,  shall  come  to  Baptism,  shall  obtain 
remission  of  sins,  if  they  come  thereunto  perfectly  and  truly 
repentant,  confessing  and  believing  all  the  Articles  of  Faith, 
and  having  confidence  and  trust  in  the  promise  of  God 
adjoined  to  the  said  Sacrament."  * 

Article  VI. — De  Baptismo.  "  We  say  that 
Baptism  was  instituted  by  Christ,  and  is  neces 
sary  for  salvation  ;  that  by  Baptism  are  offered  the  remis 
sion  of  sins  and  grace  of  Christ  to  infants  and  adults  ;  that 
Baptism  should  not  be  repeated;  that  infants  should  be 
baptized ;  that  they  obtain,  through  Baptism, t  remission 
of  sins  and  grace,  and  become  children  of  God,  because  the 
promise  of  grace  and  eternal  life  belongs,  not  merely  to 
adults,  but  to  infants  also.  And  this  promise  ought  to  be 
applied  by  the  Minister  in  the  Church  to  infants,  and  adults. 
But  because  infants  are  born  with  original  sin,  they  have 
need  of  the  remission  of  that  sin,  and  this  is  so  remitted 
that  the  guilt  is  taken  away.  Still,  the  corruption  of  nature, 
or  concupiscence,  remains  in  this  life,  although  it  begins  to 
be  cured,  because  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  in  infants,  is  effica 
cious  and  cleans  them." 

The  Article  condemns  the  Anabaptists  and  Pelagians,  and 
proceeds :  "  Of  Adults  we  teach  that  they  also  obtain,  by 
Baptism,  remission  of  sins  and  grace,  if  they  bring  a  true 

*  Strype's  Mem.  of  Cranmer,  1,  85.  t  Per  Baptismum. 
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penitence,  a  confession  of  the  Articles  of  Faith,  and  fully 
believe  that  remission  of  sins  and  justification  is  given 
unto  them  for  the  sake  of  Christ,*  as  Peter  says  in  Acts  : 
"  Eepent,  and  be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins.f 

There  are  some  other  documents  prior  to  or  about  the 
time  of  the  first  Prayer-Book,  of  much  value. 

The  Catechism  of  Cranmer  was  published  in 

Catechism  of  ^  L 

Cranmer.  1548.  1548,  having  been  prepared  before,  from  a 
work  printed  in  1539.  Mr.  Fallows  J  says,  that  it  was  a 
translation  of  a  German  work  of  Justus  Jonas,  the  friend  of 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  called  "  Catechetical  Addresses 
in  the  Church  of  Nuremberg."  It  is  conjectured  that 
Cranmer  received  it  from  Oriander,  Pastor  of  that  Church, 
whose  niece  he  had  married. 

I  cite  a  few  passages  from  many  quoted  by  the  Bishop  of 
Eley  :  § 

"  The  second  birth  is  by  the  water  of  Baptism,  which 
Paul  calls  the  bath  of  regeneration,  because  our  sins  be 
forgiven  us  in  Baptism,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  poured  into 
us  as  God's  beloved  children." 

"  As  in  Baptism  we  must  think  that  as  the  Priest  putteth 
his  hand  to  the  child  outwardly,  and  washeth  him  with 
water,  so  must  we  think  that  God  putteth  to  his  hand,  and 
washeth  the  infant  with  his  Holy  Spirit  ;  that  Christ  him 
self  cometh  down  upon  the  child,  and  apparelleth  him 
with  his  own  self." 

The  Homily  of  Salvation,  after  speaking  of  the 


1549.  '  Sacrifice  of  Christ,  adds  :  "  Insomuch  that  infants, 
being  baptized,  and  dying  in  their  infancy,  are,  by  this 
Sacrifice,  washed  from  their  sins,  brought  to  God's  favour, 
and  made  his  children,  and  inheritors  of  his  kingdom  of 
Heaven;  and  they  which,  in  act  or  deed,  do  sin  after  their 
Baptism,  when  they  turn  again  to  God  unfeignedly,  they 
are  likewise  washed  by  this  Sacrifice  from  their  sins  in  such 
sort  that  there  remaineth  not  any  spot  of  sin  that  shall  be 
imputed  to  their  damnation."  || 

*  Propter  Christum.  t  Hardwick's  Hist,  of  the  Articles,  p.  242. 

J  Order  of  Baptism,  p.  70.     §  Expositions,  p.  668. 
11  Part  I.,  p.  17,  edition  1844. 
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The  Reforma-       The  following  is  from  the  Eeformatio  Legum 
tioLegum.  1551.  of  1551 .  "Therefore,-  there  is  a  cruel  impiety  as 

to  Baptism  in  those  who  refuse  to  impart  it  to  infants,  but 
without  any  reason  whatever.  The  infants  of  Christians 
belong  not  less  to  God  and  the  Church  than  the  children 
of  the  Hebrews  of  old  belonged ;  to  whom,  as  in  infancy 
Circumcision  was  ministered,  so  to  our  infants  Baptism 
should  be  given,  since  they  are  partakers  of  the  same 
promise  and  Divine  Covenant." 

catechism  of  The  Catechism  published  with  the  Prayer- 
Book  of  1549  was  part  of  the  Confirmation 
Office ;  but  in  that,  and  in  the  office  ever  since,  the  child  is 
taught  that  in  Baptism  he  was  made  a  child  of  God,  a  mem 
ber  of  Christ,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

In  the  Confirmation  Office  of  the  Church,  from  the  year 
1549  to  this  day,  in  obvious  reference  to  the  effect  of  Bap 
tism,  the  Bishop  gives  thanks  to  God,  who  had  vouchsafed  to 
regenerate  these  thy  servants  by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Office  of  Confirmation  in  the  year 
1549  was  the  following  Rubric :  "  And  that  no  man  shall 
think  that  any  detriment  shall  come  to  children  by  defer 
ring  of  their  Confirmation,  he  shall  know  for  truth,  that  it 
is  certainly  God's  Word,  that  children  being  baptized,  if 
they  depart  out  of  this  life  in  their  infancy,  are  undoubt 
edly  saved." 

This  declaration  was  retained  in  1552  and  1559.  In 
1662  it  was  left  out  of  the  Confirmation  Office ;  and  there 
was  inserted  at  the  close  of  the  Baptismal  Office  this  :  "  It 
is  certain  by  God's  word,  that  children  that  are  baptized, 
dying  before  they  commit  actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved." 
Articles  of  Of  Baptism.  Baptism  is  not  only  a  sign  of 
552t  profession  and  mark  of  difference  whereby  Chris 
tian  men  are  discerned  from  others  that  be  not  christened, 
but  it  is  also  a  sign  and  seal  of  our  new  birth,*  whereby,  as 
by  an  instrument,  they  who  receive  Baptism  rightly  are 
grafted  in  the  Church  ;  the  promises  of  the  forgiveness  of 

*  In  the  Articles  of  1571  and  1801,  the  language  is,  "but  it  is  also  a  sign  of 
regeneration  or  new  birth." 
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our  sins,  and  our  adoption  to  be  the  sons  of  God,*  are  visibly 
signed  and  sealed,  faith  is  confirmed  and  grace  increased 
by  virtue  of  prayer  to  God. 

"The  custom  of  the  Church  to  christen  young  children 
is  to  be  commended,  and  in  any  wise  to  be  retained  in  the 
Church."f 

§2    Days    for     ^ie  ^G  °^  ^1G  Office  *&>  The  Ministration  of 
Ministering.  punjc  Baptism  of  Infants,  to  le  used  in  the  Church. 
1789.  1662, 

The  people  are  to  be  admonished  that 
.     it  is  most  convenient  that  Baptism  should 
.     not  be  administered  but  upon   Sundays 
(a)  or  Prayer     and  other  Holy  Days,  (a)  when  the  most 
Days.  number  of  people  come  together  ;  as  well 

for  that  the   congregation   there  present 
may  testify  the  receiving  of  them  that  be 
newly  baptized  into  the  number  of  Christ's 
Church,  as  also  that  in  the  baptism  of 
infants,  every  man  present  may  be  put  in 
remembrance  of  his  own  profession  made 
to  God  in  his  baptism.     For  which  cause 
it  is  expedient  that  Baptism  be  ministered 
Nevertheless,  if    in    the   vulgar   tongue.      Nevertheless   (if 
necessity  so  re-     necessity  require)   children  may  be  bap- 
quire,     baptism     tized  on  any  other  day. 
may  be  admin 
istered  upon  .    . 

The  Rubric  of  1549  was :  "  It  appeareth  by  ancient 
writers  that  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  in  the  old  time  was 
not  commonly  ministered  but  at  two  times  in  the  year,  at 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  at  which  times  it  was  openly  min 
istered  in  the  presence  of  all  the  congregation ;  which 
custom  now  being  grown  out  of  use,  although  it  cannot  for 
many  considerations  be  restored  again,  yet  it  is  thought 
good  to  follow  the  same  as  near  as  conveniently  may  be. 

*  By  the  Holy  Ghost.   1571  and  1801. 

t  "  I'he  Baptism  of  young  children  is  in  any  wise  to  be  retained  in  the  Church, 
as  most  agreeable  to  the  Institution  of  Christ."  1571  and  1801. 
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"Wherefore  the  people  are  to  be  admonished,  etc."  (as  in  the 
Bubric  of  1662,  above).  Nevertheless  (if  necessity  so  re 
quire)  children  ought  at  all  times  to  be  baptized,  either  at 
the  Church,  or  else  at  home. 

The  Bubric  of  1552  was  the  same,  except  that  the  last 
sentence  was,  "  children  may  at  all  times  be  baptized  at 
home."  This,  no  doubt,  means  on  any  day,  if  necessity 
requires.  That  of  1559  was  the  same  as  that  of  1552. 

The  custom  of  baptizing  at  particular  times  of  the  year 
grew  up  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church.  The  author  of 
the  Comments  on  St.  Paul,  under  the  name  of  Ambrose, 
says:  "  At  first  all  taught  and  baptized  on  all  days  and 
times  as  occasion  required.  Philip  stayed  for  no  time  or 
day  to  baptize  the  Eunuch ;  neither  did  Paul  and  Silas 
delay  the  time  when  they  baptized  the  keeper  of  the 
prison  with  all  his  house.  Neither  did  Peter  use  Deacons, 
nor  stay  for  a  solemn  day  when  he  baptized  Cornelius  and 
his  family.""* 

The  most  common  times  for  the  Bite  were  Easter  and 
Pentecost,  or  Whitsuntide  and  Epiphany.  The  regulation 
arose  from  the  course  prescribed  for  a  Catechumen  before 
Baptism  (except  where  there  was  danger  of  death),  and 
was  particularly  applicable  to  adults.  In  populous  cities, 
great  numbers  were  sometimes  baptized  together;  three 
thousand,  for  example,  at  Constantinople,  and  then  Deacons 
were  allowed  to  perform  the  Bite. 

But  all  this  was  subservient  to  the  great  rule  of  the 
necessity  of  Baptism,  so  that  St.  Basil  says  :  "  Other  things 
have  their  particular  seasons ;  a  time  for  sleep  and  a  time 
for  watching  .  .  but  the  time  of  Baptism  is  man's  whole 
life.  All  times  are  suitable  to  receive  salvation  thereby, 
whether  day  or  night ;  every  hour,  every  minute." 

Very  soon  Baptisteries  were  built  near  the  Church,  and 
the  Bite  was  administered  nowhere  else,  except  in  cases  of 
emergency.  In  one  of  the  novels  of  Justinian,  reference  is 
made  to  ancient  laws  appointing  that  none  of  the  Sacred 

*  Apud  Bingham,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  112. 
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Mysteries  should  be  celebrated  in  private  houses.  Private 
Oratories  for  Prayers  were  allowed,  but  not  for  the  ministra 
tion  of  Baptism  or  the  Eucharist,  unless  with  the  particular 
license  of  the  Bishop.  The  Council  of  Trullo  enjoined  that 
no  persons  should  receive  Baptism  in  Oratories  belonging  to 
houses,  but  that  they  who  desire  illumination  should  go  to 
the  Catholic  (public)  Churches,  on  pain  of  deposition  of  the 
Clergyman,  and  excommunication  of  the  receiver.* 

Our  Eubric  and  the  English  impliedly  direct  Baptism  in 
the  Church  by  directing  it  to  be  on  Sundays,  etc.  In  the 
Office  for  Private  Baptism  is  the  injunction,  that  children  be 
not  baptized  at  home,  without  great  cause  and  necessity. 

The  Boman  Bitual  is  :  "  That  it  is  lawful,  when  necessity 
urges,  to  baptize  everywhere,  yet  the  most  proper  place  for 
administering  Baptism  is  the  Church  in  which  there  is  a 
Baptismal  Font,  or  a  Baptistery  near  the  Church. "f 

In  the  Simple  and  Pious  Deliberation  of  Hermann,  the 
direction  is,  "  that  Baptism  should  not  be  administered 
except  on  Sundays  and  Holy  Days,  on  which  the  whole 
Church  is  wont  to  assemble.":): 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  omitted  the  clause  in 
the  English  Rubric,  as  to  the  testimony  of  the  Congrega 
tion,  and  the  remainder  of  their  own  reception  and  profes 
sion  made  to  God  in  Baptism. 

1789.  1662. 

There  shall  be  for        And    note,  that  there 

§  3.     Sponsors. 

every   male   child   to     shall  be  for  every  male 
be  baptized,  when   they  can   be     child  to  be  baptized,  two 
had,   two   Godfathers    and   one     Godfathers  and  one  God- 
Godrnother ;  and   for    every    fe-     mother ;    and   for   every 
male   one    Godfather    and     two    female,    one    Godfather 
Godmothers ;  and  Parents  shall     and  two  Godmothers, 
be  admitted   as  Sponsors,   if  it 
be  desired. 

Although  Godfathers  and  Godmothers  are  mentioned  in 
the  Books  prior  to  1662,  there  is  nothing  said  as  to  the 
number. 

*  Bingham,  IV.,  p.  116.  \  Bally,  228.  J  Ibid. 
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Tlie  Sarum  Use  directed,  that  one  man  and  one  woman 
should  be  Sponsors,  except  custom  permitted  more,  but 
under  no  circumstances  should  there  be  more  than  three. 

By  a  Legatine  Constitution  made  at  York,  A.D.  1195,  it 
was  ordained,  that  no  more  than  two  or  three  take  a  child 
out  of  the  Sacred  Font ;  two  men  and  one  woman  for  a  male 
child  ;  two  women  and  one  man  for  a  female  child.* 

The  taking  children  out  of  the  Font  was  the  duty  of  the 
Sponsors,  and  they  became  sureties  to  the  Lord,  for  their 
renouncing  Satan,  his  works,  and  pomps. 

In  the  Constitutions  of  Cealdiytlie  (A.D.  785)  it  was  ordered, 
that  all  who  take  children  out  of  the  Font  are  sureties  unto 
the  Lord,  according  to  their  sponsion,  for  the  renouncing  of 
Satan,  his  works,  etc.,  and  for  their  believing  of  the  Creed.t 

By  the  29th  Canon  of  1603,  no  parent  was  to  be  urged  to 
be  present,  nor  be  admitted  to  answer  as  Godfather  for  his 
own  child.  Mr.  Fallows  thinks  that  this  arose  from  a  desire 
to  guard  against  the  Puritan  notion  of  a  baptism  because 
of  the  father's  faith. %  In  the  Conferences  at  Hampton 
Court  the  Bishops  say,  "  It  is  an  erroneous  doctrine,  and 
the  ground  of  many  others,  and  of  many  of  your  Excep 
tions,  that  children  have  no  right  to  baptism,  but  in  their 
parents'  right." 

So  what  at  first  appears  very  singular,  if  not  unnatural, 
has,  when  scrutinized,  a  reason  in  doctrine.  And  besides, 
the  number  answerable  for  the  child  was  increased.  Both 
Mr.  Robertson  §  and  Mr.  Blunt  ||  observe  that  the  Canon 
of  1603  was  altered  in  1865,  so  that  a  parent  may  be  a 
Sponsor.  Our  own  Rubric  admits  parents. 

In  the  Rite  of  Constantinople,  the  child  is  brought  to  the 
Church  on  the  fortieth  day,  accompanied  by  its  mother  and 
a  Sponsor.  One  Sponsor  is  named,  and  such  was  the  rule  ; 
but  at  present  the  number  is  not  fixed,  although  there  gen 
erally  appears  to  be  two.  After  the  immersion,  the  Priest 
gives  back  the  child  to  the  Sponsor.!" 

*  Johnson,  Ecc.  Laws,  Vol.  II,  p.  77.  t  Ibid.,  Vol.  I.,  266. 

J  Baptismal  Offices.  §  How  to  Conform,  215. 

||  Ann.  Prayer-Book,  216.  1F  Neal's  Hist.,  ii.,  984. 
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In  the  French  Church,  it  is  declared,  that  no  Canon  binds 
parents  to  have  Sponsors ;  but  they  who  will  not  observe 
it,  but  will  by  themselves  present  their  own  children,  shall 
be  earnestly  entreated  not  to  be  contentious,  but  to  conform 
unto  the  ancient  and  accustomed  order,  it  being  very  good 
and  profitable.*  Beza  and  Rivet  are  cited  as  approving  of 
the  custom  of  Sponsors. 

1789.  1662. 

§  4  Notice  to  When  there  are  children  .... 
the  Minister.  to  ^Q  baptized,  the  parents  .... 
(or  Sponsors)  shall  give  knowledge  .... 
thereof,  before  the  beginning  of  Morn-  .  over  night  or 

ing  Prayer,  to  the  Minister.  .  .  Curate. 

The  Rubric  of  1549,  of  1552,  and  of  1559  was  substan 
tially  the  same. 

By  the  68th  Canon  of  1603,  "  No  Minister  shall  refuse  or 
delay  to  christen  any  child,  according  to  the  Form  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  that  is  brought  to  him  upon  Sun 
day  or  Holy  Days  to  be  christened,  convenient  warning 
being  given  him  thereof  before,  in  such  manner  as  is  pre 
scribed  in  the  said  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  The  penalty 
was  suspension  for  the  space  of  three  months. 

This  duty  is  as  obligatory  upon  the  Ministers  of  our  own 
as  upon  those  of  the  English  Church.  All  that  can  be 
required  is,  that  proper  notice  be  given,  that  the  Minister 
may  be  prepared,  and  that  the  child  be  brought  at  the 
appointed  time.  The  directions  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
upon  this  point  were  very  rigid,  and  are  before  quoted. 
(Ante,  §  2.)  The  Priest  who  neglected  the  duty  was  guilty 
of  the  loss  of  a  soul. 

In  section  32,  post,  I  have  stated  the  views  of  some 
Divines  and  rules  of  some  Churches  as  to  the  children  to 
whom  this  obligation  extends,  with  the  replies  to  Mr.  Bax 
ter's  "  Censure  of  the  Church,"  requiring  it  to  be  done  for 
the  children  of  adulterers,  heretics,  etc.  The  rule  is,  we 
think,  of  wide  latitude  ;  the  protection  is  in  known  Sponsors. 

*  Bingham,  Vol.  X.,  p.  174. 
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1789.  1662. 

*hen  *ne  Godfathers 


§  5  when  per- 

formed.       the  Godmothers,  and  the  people     . 

with  the  children,  must  be  ready  at  the  Font,  . 
either  immediately  after  the  last  Lesson  at  . 
Morning  Prayer,  or  immediately  after  the  . 
last  Lesson  at  Evening  Prayer,  as  the  Min-  . 
ister  by  his  discretion  shall  appoint.  .  Curate. 

The  Rubric  in  1549  was  :  "  And  then  the  Godfathers  and 
Godmothers  and  people,  with  the  children,  must  be  ready 
at  the  Church  door,  either  immediately  after  the  last  Canticle 
at  Matins,  or  else  immediately  after  the  last  Canticle  at 
Even  Song,  as  the  Curate  by  his  discretion  may  appoint." 
It  was  altered  to  its  present  form  in  1552. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  when  Baptism  is  administered  on 
Sundays,  Holy  Days,  or  Prayer  Days,  the  proper  and  only 
time  for  it  is  after  the  Last  Lesson,  as  prescribed.  When 
it  is  public  on  any  other  day,  in  case  of  necessity,  there  is 
no  time  allotted. 

1789.  1662. 

The  Font        ^n(^  ^e  Minister,  coming  to  the     .         Priest. 

Font  (which  is  then  to  be  filled  . 
with  pure  water),  and  standing  there,  shall  . 
say  :  "  Has  this  child  been  already  baptized  . 
or  no?" 

The  Rubric  and  the  inquiry  were  the  same,  with  trivial 
variations  in  the  Books  of  1552  and  1559.  In  the  Book  of 
1549,  the  regulation  was,  that  the  child  was  to  be  brought 
to  the  Church  door,  and  the  Priest  was  standing  there. 
After  the  Thanksgiving  "  for  being  called  to  the  knowledge 
of  God's  grace,"  etc.,  the  Priest  took  one  child  by  the  right 
hand  (the  others  being  brought  after  him),  and  went  into 
the  Church  toward  the  Font.  Then,  standing  at  the  Font, 
he  addressed  the  Godfathers  and  Godmothers. 

And  by  a  Rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Office  it  was  provided, 
that  if  the  number  of  children  to  be  baptized,  and  multi 
tude  of  people  be  so  great,  that  they  cannot  conveniently 
stand  at  the  Church  door,  then  let  them  stand  within  the 
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Church,  in  some  convenient  place  nigh  unto  the  Church 
door,  and  there  all  things  be  said  and  done,  appointed  to 
be  said  and  done  at  the  Church  door." 

A  Baptistery  near,  or  even  within,  the  body  of  the  Church 
was  known  in  very  early  ages.  For  a  long  time,  it  was  a 
separate  building  with  the  Font  within  it.* 

Mr.  Neal  mentions  one  distant  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  Church  ;  another  connected  by  a  cloister  or  passage,  and 
one  inclosed  in  the  narthex.t 

Fonts  within  the  Church  superseded  buildings,  as  immer 
sion  came  to  be  disused. 

The  Use  of  Salisbury  directed  that  the  Priest,  if  it  was 
possible,  should  always  have  a  stone  Font  whole  and  fit  for 
baptizing ;  but  if  this  could  not  be  done,  he  was  to  have 
a  convenient  vessel  (vas),  which  should  never  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose,  nor  carried  beyond  the  Church. 

Canon  81  of  1603  provided  :  "  According  to  a  former 
Constitution,  too  much  neglected  in  some  places,  we  ap 
point  that  there  shall  be  a  Font  of  stone  in  every  Church 
or  Chapel  where  Baptism  is  to  be  administered,  the  same 
to  be  set  up  in  the  ancient  usual  places ;  in  which  only 
Font  the  Minister  shall  baptize  publickly." 

Bishop  Montagu  asks :  "  Is  there  in  your  Church  a  Font 
for  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  fixed  unto  the  Lord's  free 
hold,  and  not  movable  ?  Of  what  material  is  it  made  ?  Where 
is  it  placed  ;  whether  near  unto  a  Church  door  to  signify 
our  entrance  into  God's  Church  by  baptism  ?  Is  it  covered 
well,  and  cleanly  kept  ?  In  time  of  baptism,  is  it  filled  with 
water,  clear  and  clean,  or  in  some  basin  or  bowl  set 
therein?"! 

Frequent  injunctions  are  issued  against  baptizing  from 
basins,  or  anything  but  the  Font.§ 

We  apprehend  this  Canon  of  1603  is  of  force  in  our  own 
Church  at  the  present  day. 

The  order  that  the  Font  be  then  (at  the  time  of  Baptism) 


*  Called  Piscina.     Bingham,  iii.,  120.  t  Hist.  Eastern  Church,  i.,  214. 

\  Visitation  Articles,  1638.  §  Hierurgia,  79-81. 
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filled  with  pure  water,  was  in  opposition  to  the  Romish  cus 
tom  of  keeping  the  same  water  until  often  it  became  unfit  for 
use.  The  English  and  our  own  Kubric  has  the  sanction  of 
the  Churches  of  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and  other  Eastern 
Churches.*  One  of  the  Constitutions  cited  by  Lynwood  is, 
that  the  water  wherein  the  child  shall  be  baptized  shall 
not  be  kept  more  than  seven  days  in  the  Font.f 

The  Consecration  of  Fonts  was  an  ancient  practice,  and 
traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  But  we 
doubt  whether  the  hallowing,  witnessed  by  Elizabeth  at 
the  christening  of  Lady  Cecil's  child,  was  more  than  the 
Consecration  of  the  Water  by  the  Prayer  in  the  Book  of 
15494 

The  Scottish  Kubric  of  1637  directed  the  water  to  be 
changed  in  the  Font  twice  in  the  month,  at  least;  and 
before  any  child  should  be  baptized  in  the  water  so  changed, 
the  Presbyter  or  Minister  shall  say  at  the  Font  these  words  : 
"  Sanctify  this  Fountain  of  Baptism,  tliou  which  art  the 
Sanctifier  of  all  things."  § 

Similar  Prayers  are  found  in  the  Eastern  Offices.  In 
that  of  Constantinople  are  several — "  That  this  water  may 
be  sanctified  by  the  might  and  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit;" 
"  That  the  grace  of  Redemption,  the  blessing  of  Jordan  may 
be  sent  down  upon  it."  || 

The  Prayer  in  the  Book  of  1549  is  so  instructive  as  well 
as  beautiful,  that  we  copy  it  in  full.  The  Rubric  directed 
that  the  water  be  changed  every  month  at  the  least ;  and 
afore  any  child  be  baptized  in  the  water  so  changed,  the 
Priest  shall  s&y  at  the  Font  these  Prayers  following  : 

"  O  most  Merciful  God,  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who 
hast  ordained  the  Element  of  Water  for  the  regeneration 
of  thy  faithful  people,  upon  whom,  being  baptized  in  the 
River  Jordan,  the  Holy  Ghost  came  down  in  the  likeness 
of  a  dove ;  send  down,  we  beseech  thee,  the  same,  thy  Holy 


*  Palmer,  2,  p.  180.  t  Burns'  Ecc.  Law,  2,  p.  296. 

J  Hierurgia,  p.  80.  §  Reeling's  Lit.,  236. 

||  Neal,  2,  p.  985. 
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Spirit,  to  assist  us,  and  to  be  present  at  this  our  Invocation 
of  thy  Holy  Name  ;  sanctify  this  Fountain  of  Baptism,  thou 
that  art  the  Sanctifier  of  all  things,  that  by  the  power  of  thy 
Word,  all  these  that  shall  be  baptized  therein  may  be  spir 
itually  regenerated,  and  made  the  children  of  everlasting 
adoption." 

Then  followed  the  Supplications — "  Grant  that  the  old 
Adam,"  etc. 

The  Benediction  of  the  Water  in  the  Office  of  James  of 
Edessa  is  very  impressive  :  "  Manifest  thyself,  O  Lord,  upon 
these  Waters,  and  Sanctify  them  by  the  ill  apse  of  thy  Holy 
Ghost,  that  he  who  is  baptized  in  them  may  be  changed, 
and  may  put  off  the  old  man  which  is  corrupt,  and  may  put 
on  the  new  man  which  is  renewed  after  the  image  of  Him 
that  created  him."  * 

The  question,  "Hath  this  child  been  already 
tion  as  to  Prior  baptized  or  no  ?"  was  substantially  in    all   the 
Liturgies  before  1662.     Instead  of,  "shall  say," 
the  Priest  was  directed  to  make  the  inquiry,  and  if  the  an 
swer  was  No,  to  proceed  with  the  Exhortation. 

The  question  has  been  directed  to  be  put,  because  of  the 
doctrine  that  Baptism  once  performed  ought  not  to  be 
repeated.  Hooper  says  :  "  Iteration  of  Baptism  once  given 
hath  always  been  thought  a  manifest  contempt  of  that 
Apostolic  aphorism,  '  One  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism  ;J 
Baptism,  not  only  one,  as  it  hath  everywhere  the  same 
substance,  but  one  also,  as  it  ought  not  to  be  received  by 
any  man  above  once."  t 

"  As  Christ  hath  died  and  risen  from  the  dead  but  once, 
so  the  Sacrament  which  both  extinguished  our  former  sin 
and  beginneth  in  us  a  new  condition  of  life,  is  by  one 
administration  forever  available,  according  to  that  in  the 
Nicene  Creed  :  "  I  believe  in  one  Baptism  for  the  remission 
of  sins."  St.  Augustine  said  :  "  That  it  was  difficult  to  decide 
whether  no  Baptism  or  re-baptism  was  most  pernicious." 

But  we  find  qualifications  of  this  doctrine   soon  arising. 

*Neal's  Hist.,  ii.,  991.  fEcc.  Polity,  v.,  62-4. 
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Many  held  that  the  Baptism  by  heretics  was  no  Baptism, 
and  hence  one  by  the  Orthodox  was  not  a  second  Baptism. 
At  last  it  was  settled  that  such  re-baptism  was  only  justifiable 
when  the  Eite  had  been  performed  by  one  who  denied  the 
highest  Articles  of  Christian  Faith,  and  changed  its  form 
and  substance.* 

It  may  occur  that  the  answer  to  this  question  would  raise 
the  point  of  Lay  Baptism  in  a  case  of  necessity  or  other 
wise.  This  subject  is  fully  considered  hereafter,  post, 
section  34. 

If  the  answer  should  be  in  the  affirmative,  the  course  to 
be  pursued  is,  to  some  extent,  pointed  out  in  the  Office  for 
Private  Baptism,  when  the  child  survives,  and  is  brought  to 
the  Church.  If  the  Minister  of  the  Parish  has  himself 
baptized  the  child,  he  certifies  it  to  the  Congregation,  and 
proceeds  with  the  service  as  assigned.  But  if  baptized  by 
any  other  lawful  Minister  than  the  Minister  of  the  Parish 
where  the  child  is  born  or  christened,  he  is  to  examine 
whether  the  same  has  been  lawfully  done.  If  he  find  by  the 
answers  of  such  as  bring  the  child,  that  all  things  were  done 
as  they  ought  to  be,  he  shall  not  christen  the  child  again, 
but  shall  receive  him  as  one  of  the  flock  of  true  Christian 
people,  saying  thus,  <fec. 

In  the  Book  of  1549,  the  questions  for  such  examination 
are  stated.  They  are  :  "  By  whom  was  the  child  baptized  ? 
Who  was  present  ?  Whether  they  called  upon  God  for 
Grace  in  that  necessity?  With  what  thing  or  matter 
did  they  baptize?  With  what  words?  and  whether  they 
thought  the  child  to  be  rightly  baptized  ?" 

These  questions  were  framed  with  a  view  to  the  case  of  Lay 
Baptism,  as  is  shown  by  the  preceding  Rubrics  in  that  Book. 

8  The  Ad  "  Dearly  Beloved,  forasmuch,"  etc. 

'dre^.  rpne  address  in  the  Book  of  1662  is  precisely 

the  same,  except  that  the  word  lively  is  used,  instead  of 
living.  The  Form  in  1549,  1552,  and  1559  is  so  nearly  the 
same  that  the  variations  need  not  be  stated,  with  one  ex- 

*  Bingham. 
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ception.  In  1549  it  was  only  that  they  may  be  "  baptized 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  the  words  "with  water  and"  being 
omitted. 

This  address  is  not  found  in  ancient  Liturgies,  but  some 
thing  like  it  is  traceable  in  Gothic  and  Gallican  Offices. 
The  passage  cited  by  Palmer  from  Hermann's  Form  has 
not  the  very  material  passage,  of  "being  born  anew  of 
Water  and  the  Holy  Ghost."*  In  other  particulars,  the 
Form  follows  that  of  Hermann,  and  his  was  derived  from 
one  of  Luther's.f 

1789.  1662. 

Then  shall  the  Minister  say,     .       Priest 

§  9.  The  Prayer  J  ' 

for   sanctifica-  « Almighty     and     Everlasting     .... 
God,"  etc. 

This  Prayer  in  the  Book  of  1662  and  the  Scottish  Lit 
urgy  of  1637  is  identical  with  our  own.  The  variations  in 
1552  and  1559  are  of  slight  importance.  Mr.  Reeling's 
work  shows  them4  The  addition  in  the  Scottish  Office 
of  the  Prayer  for  the  Sanctification  of  the  Water  has  been 
before  noticed. 

The  Book  of  1549  contains  a  passage  referring  to  the 
Deluge  and  safety  of  eight  persons  in  the  Ark,  also  to  the 
passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  by  the  children  of  Israel,  in  con 
nection  with  the  effect  of  baptism.  One  sentence,  however, 
is  striking : 

"  We  beseech  thee  for  thine  infinite  mercies,  that  thou 
wilt  mercifully  look  upon  these  children,  and  sanctify  them 
with  thy  Holy  Ghost,  that  by  this  wholesome  laver  of  regenera 
tion,  ivhatsoever  sin  is  in  them  may  be  washed  away  •  that 
they,  being  delivered  from,"  etc. 

§  10.  The  Alter-  Or  this — "  Almighty  and  Immortal  God,"  etc. 
'  In  the  Book  of  1662  this  follows  the  first  Prayer, 
and  is  not  in  the  Alternative.  The  same  was  the  case  in 
1552  and  1559.  In  1549  the  same  Prayer  is  found,  but  in 
another  place.  The  following  preceded  it,  all  being  still 

*  Origines  Liturg.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  172;    London,  1845. 

t  Prayer-Book  Interleaved,  183.  \  Lit.  Britt.,  p.  237. 
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at  the  Church  door  :  "  Here  the  Priest  shall  ask  what  shall 
be  the  name  of  the  child  ;  and  when  the  Godfathers  and 
Godmothers  have  told  the  name,  then  shall  he  make  a  cross 
upon  the  child's  forehead  and  breast,  saying  :  N.,  receive 
the  sign  of  the  Holy  Cross,  both  in  thy  forehead  and  in  thy 
breast,  in  token  that  thou  shalt  not  be  ashamed,"  etc.,  as  in 
our  own  Form. 

This  Prayer  is  a  translation  of  an  old  Prayer  in  the 
Sarum  Use,  for  making  a  Catechumen.  A  similar  Prayer  is 
found  in  Hermann's  Consultations,  which  contained  also 
the  following  :  "  After  signing  the  figure  of  the  Cross  upon 
the  forehead  and  breast,  let  the  Priest  say  :  Eeceive  the 
sign  of  the  holy  Cross  upon  the  forehead,  that  you  may 
never  be  ashamed  of  God,  or  Christ  your  Saviour,  or  of  his 
Gospel ;  receive  it  upon  your  breast,  that  the  virtue  of 
Christ  crucified  may  be  to  you  a  perpetual  guard,  and  a 
sure  protection  in  all  things."  (Bully,  235.) 
§  11.  Rubric  as  Then  the  Minister  shall  say  as  follows :  "  Hear 
*ospeh  the  words  of  the  Gospel,"  etc. 

"  Or  else  shall  pass  on  to  the  questions  addressed  to  the 
Sponsors  and  from  thence  to  the  prayer  immediately  before 
the  immersion,  or  the  pouring  of  water  on  the  infant.  But 
note,  that  in  every  Church,  the  intermediate  parts  of  the 
Service  shall  be  used  once  at  least  in  every  month  if  there 
be  a  baptism,  for  the  better  instruction  of  the  people  in  the 
grounds  of  Infant  Baptism."  In  none  of  the  English  Books 
was  such  a  discretion  left  to  the  Minister;  but  the  Gospel, 
and  the  Exhortation  before  the  address  to  the  Sponsors, 
was  always  to  be  used. 

1789.  1662. 

§12.  The  GOS-      Hear  the  words  of        Then  shall  the  people 
pel>         the  Gospel  written  by     stand  up,  and  the  Priest 
St.  Mark,  in    the   10th  chapter,     shall  say,  Hear  the  words 
at  the  13th  verse.  of,  etc. 

The  direction  for  the  people  to  stand  up  was  first  inserted 
in  the  Book  of  1662.  The  .other  part  of  the  direction  is  the 
same  in  all  the  Books.  This  Gospel  was  also  appointed 
to  be  read  in  Hermann's  Consultations.  And  it  is  said  to 
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have  been  the  practice  from  the  year  1100  at  least.  The 
parallel  passage  from  St.  Matthew  (xix.  13-15)  was  intro 
duced  in  the  Office  for  making  a  Catechumen  in  the  Sarum 
Use.*  In  the  Armenian  Office  the  28th  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew,  from  the  16th  verse  to  the  end,  was  read.f  And 
in  the  Coptic  it  was  the  3d  chapter  of  St.  John,  i.  21. { 

Bishop  Brownell  observes  :  "  The  use  of  this  part  of  the 
Service  is  left  discretionary  with  the  Minister  ;  but  in  the 
English  Office  no  such  latitude  is  allowed.  It  is  feared 
that  some  of  our  Clergy  carry  this  latitude  further  than 
they  are  authorized,  and  seldom  or  never  use  this  part  of 
the  Service.  In  large  congregations,  where  Baptism  is  fre 
quently  administered,  its  use  once  a  month  may  be  sufficient 
to  keep  the  people  in  mind  '  of  the  grounds  of  Infant  Bap 
tism,'  but  in  congregations  where  it  is  but  seldom  adminis 
tered,  it  will  rarely  be  expedient  to  omit  any  part  of  the 
Office."  § 

1789.  1662. 

After  the  Gospel  is  read,  the  Minister     .     .     . 
hoi-tation  upon  shall  make  this  brief   Exhortation  upon 

the  words  of  the  Gospel :  ... 

"  Beloved,  ye  hear,"  etc.  .     .     . 

And  say  :  "  Almighty  and  everlasting  God,"  etc.     .     .     . 

This  Exhortation  and  Thanksgiving  have  been  in  the 
English  Books  since  1552. 

In  1549,  after  the  words,  "  devoutly  give  thanks  unto 
him"  in  the  Exhortation,  were  the  words—"  and  say  the 
prayer  which  the  Lord  himself  taught ;  and  in  declaration 
of  our  Faith,  let  us  recite  also  the  Articles  contained  in  our 
Creed." 

Here  the  Minister  and  the  Godfathers  and  Godmothers, 
and  the  people  present,  shall  say,  "  Our  Father,"  etc. 

And  then  shall  say  openly,  "  I  believe,"  etc. 

The  Priest  shall  add  also  this  Prayer :  "  Almighty  and 

*  Interleaved  Prayer-Book,  183  ;  Annot.  Prayer-Book,  220. 
f  Neal's  Hist.  East.  Church,  ii.,  987.  J  Ibid.,  973. 

§  Family  Prayer-Book,  409. 
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everlasting  God,"  etc.,  the  same  as  the  other  Books,  after 
the  Exhortation. 

This  Collect  or  Thanksgiving  appears  to  be  copied  from 
that  in  Hermann's  Consultations.  There  is  an  important 
addition  in  the  latter  :  "  Give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  this  infant, 
that  he  may  be  born  again  (quo  regeneratur),  and  be  made 
heir  of  everlasting  salvation,  which  of  thy  grace  and  mercy 
thou  hast  promised  to  thy  Holy  Church,  to  old  men,  and  to 
children,  through  Jesus  Christ."  * 

1789.  1662. 

§  14.  Address  to     Then  shall  the  Minister    speak     .      Priest    . 

Sponsor*. 


mothers  in  this  wise: 

"  Pearly  beloved,  ye  have  brought,"  etc. 

From  1552  this  Rubric  and  the  address  to  the  Sponsors 
have  been  the  same,  and  in  the  same  place  in  the  Service. 

In  1549,  after  the  Prayer,  "  Almighty  and  everlasting 
God,"  (ante,  §  13),  was  the  following  Eubric  :  Then  let  the 
Priest  take  one  of  the  children  by  the  right  hand,  the  other 
being  brought  after  him;  and  coming  into  the  Church 
toward  the  Font,  say  :  "  The  Lord  vouchsafe  to  receive 
you  into  his  holy  household,  and  to  keep  and  govern  you 
always  in  the  same,  that  you  may  have  everlasting  life." 

Then,  standing  at  the  Font,  the  Priest  shall  speak  to  the 
Godfathers,  etc.,  in  this  wise  :  "  Well  beloved,"  etc.,  as  in 
the  other  Books. 

The  Priest,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  met  the  children,  the 
Sponsors,  and  people  with  the  children,  at  the  Church  door, 
where  part  of  the  Office  took  place.  Then  they  moved  into 
the  Church  toward  the  Font,  invoking  the  Lord  to  receive 
the  children  into  his  household  ;  and  at  the  Font  the  Bite 
was.  completed.  So,  in  the  Burial  Office,  the  Priest  meets 
the  body  at  the  entrance  of  the  Churchyard,  and  goes 
before  it  to  the  Altar.  The  first  and  the  last  of  the  Holy 
Offices  thus  began  at  the  threshold  of  God's  Temple. 

*  Bully,  237  ;  Procter,  p.  366. 
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1789.  1552. 

§  15.  Questions     The  Minister  shall  then  de-      .       Priest 
to  sponsors.  mand  of  the  Sponsors  as  fol_  Godfathers 

lows ;  the  questions  being  considered  as      and  Godmothers 
addressed  to  them   severally ;   and  the      these    questions 
answers  to  be  made  accordingly  :  "  Dost      following  : 
thou,  in  the  name  of,"  etc.  "  Dost  thou" 

In  1559  the  Eubric  was  the  same  as  the  above  of  1552. 
In  1662,  the  Priest,  immediately  after  the  address  to  the 
Sponsors,  proceeds  :  "  I  demand,  therefore — Dost  thou,"  etc. 
In  1549  the  Eubric  was  : 

"  Then  shall  the  Priest  demand  of  the  child  -which  shall 
be  first  baptized  these  questions  following,  first  naming  the 
child,  and  saying:  '  N.,  dost  thou  forsake,' "  etc.  But'in 
1662,  the  question  was  :  "  Dost  thou,  in  the  name  of  this  child, 
renounce,"  etc.,  as  in  our  own. 

In  Hermann's  Consultations,  the  demand  is  addressed  to 
the  Godfathers  and  Parents.  In  the  Use  of  Sarum,  it  was 
to  the  child,  "  Dost  thou  renounce,"  etc.,  and  the  answers 
of  the  Sponsors  were  :  "  I  renounce" — and  so  to  each  of  the 
ensuing  two  questions. 

These  inquiries  were,  in  the  Book  of  1549,  eight  in  num 
ber.  The  matter  of  our  first  question  was  broken  into  three, 
and  separate  answers  were  given  ;  then  came  questions  as  to 
belief  in  Articles  of  the  Creed.  A  seventh  question  was  : 
"What  dost  thou  desire?"  and  the  answer  was  :  "Baptism." 
And  the  last:  "  Wilt  thou  be  baptized  ?"  The  answer  was — 
"  I  will." 

The  Book  of  1552  combined  the  three  first  inquiries  into 
one.  Then  the  Creed  was  recited  at  length,  and  a  belief 
demanded  ;  and  the  last  question  was  :  "  Wilt  thou  be  bap 
tized  in  this  Faith  ?" 

The  same  is  the  Form  in  1662,  with  the  question  added  : 
"Wilt  thou  obediently  keep?"  etc. 

In  the  Kite  of  Constantinople  the  question  was :  "  Dost 
thou  renounce  Satan,  and  all  his  works,  and  all  his  angels, 
and  his  service,  and  his  pomp?"  The  Catechumen  answered, 
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or  his  Sponsor  if  lie  be  a  Barbarian  or  an  Infant,  "  I  renounce 
them." 

Various  other  questions  follow,  among  them,  "  Dost  thou 
believe  in  Christ?"  and  the  answer  is — " I  believe  in  him 
as  King  and  God."* 

In  the  present  Armenian  Office,  the  renunciation  is  :  "  We 
renounce  Satan  and  all  his  wiles,  his  evil  will,  his  thoughts 
and  ways,  his  evil  angels — these  we  steadfastly  renounce, 
and  turn  ourselves  to  the  light  and  knowledge  of  God."  The 
Sponsor,  then  turning  to  the  East,  saith  :  "  We  will  return  to 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God."  t 

It  was  an  old  subject  of  censure  by  the  Greek  of  the 
Latin  Church,  that  the  latter  used  the  Apostles'  Creed  in 
Baptism  instead  of  the  Nicene.  Mr.  Neal  vindicates  the 
Western  Church  in  this  particular,  as  most  conforming  to 
primitive  usage. J 

Our  own  question  differs  from  that  in  the  English  Books 
by  condensing  it  into — "  Dost  thou  believe  in  all  the  Arti 
cles  of  the  Christian  Faith  as  contained  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed  ?  " 

1789.  1662. 

§  16.  The  Peti-      Then  shall  the  Minister  say  :     .         .       Priest 

'tions.       « O  Merciful  God,  grant,"  etc.        .         .         . 

Then  follow  four  petitions — that  the  old  Adam  may  be  so 
buried,  that  the  new  man  may  be  raised  up  ;  for  the  death 
of  sinful  affections  and  growth  of  things  of  the  Spirit ;  for 
strength  against  the  enemies  of  his  spiritual  being;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  one  so  dedicated  by  sacerdotal  ministry 
may  be  endued  with  heavenly  virtues,  and  everlastingly 
rewarded. 

Part  of  the  ensuing  prayer  is,  that  God  would  sanctify 
the  water  to  the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin ;  and  that 
the  child,  now  to  be  baptized  therein,  may  receive  the  fullness 
of  grace. 

The  four  supplications  of  our  own  Book  are  found,  some 
of  them  in  words,  and  all  substantially,  in  the  Book  of  1549, 

*  Neal's  Hist.,  2,  956.  t  Ibid.,  957.  J  Ibid.,  968. 
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in  the  Office  for  Private  Baptism;  but  many  others  were 
added.  In  1552  they  were  reduced  to  the  four  which  have 
remained  almost  without  variation  ever  since. 

The  prayer  for  the  sanctification  of  the  water  follows 
these  four  supplications  in  the  same  language  as  in  the  Book 
of  1662.  The  Book  of  1549  had  such  a  prayer,  though 
more  fully,  in  the  Office  of  Private  Baptism  ;  but  it  was  a 
general  sanctification  implored  for  water  kept  for  several 
days  for  christening.  The  prayer  was  to  be  used  when  the 
water  was  renewed.  In  section  6,  ante,  we  have  cited  it  at 
length,  and  similar  Benedictions  of  the  water  from  Eastern 
Offices. 

1789.  1662. 

17    The  Act    '       Minister         Then  the  Priest  shall  take  the 
and  words.     ^          ^          <     child  into    his   hands,  and   shall 
.     say  to  the  Godfathers  and  God- 
.     mothers — "  Name  this  child." 

And  then,  naming  it  after  them 

them,  he  shall  dip  it  in     (if  they  shall  certify  him  that  the 

the  water  discreetly,  or     child  may  well  endure  it),  he  shall 

shall  pour  water  upon     dip  it  in  the  water  discreetly  and 

it,  saying     .          .          .     warily,  saying,  "  .A7.,  I  baptize  thee 

.     in  the  name  of   the  Father,  and 

.     of    the    Son,  and    of    the   Holy 

Ghost.    Amen."     But  if  they  shall 

.  certify  that  the  child  is  weak,  it 
.  shall  suffice  to  pour  water  upon 
.  it,  saying  the  aforesaid  words. 

The  Rubric  in  1552  and  1559  was  similar  to  the  above  of 
1662. 

In  1549  it  was :  Then  the  Priest  shall  take  the  child  in 
his  hands,  and  ask  the  name.  And,  naming  the  child,  shall 
dip  it  in  the  water  thrice ;  first  dipping  the  right  side ; 
second,  the  left  side  ;  the  third  time  dipping  the  face  towards 
the  Font ;  so  it  be  discreetly  and  warily  done,  saying  :  "  N.9 
I  baptize  thee  in,"  etc. 

And  if  the  child  be  weak,  it  shall  suffice  to  pour  water 
upon  it,  saying  the  aforesaid  words. 
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The  practice  of  baptizing  by  immersion  is  shown  by  Bing- 
ham  to  have  been  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  almost  uni 
versal.*  But  the  exception  of  sickness  and  danger  of  life 
was  allowed,  and  affusion  was  common,  or  even  aspersion  or 
sprinkling.  When  one  was  to  be  baptized  in  prison,  this 
was  enough. 

There  was  also  a  Trine  immersion  in  reference  to  the 
Holy  Trinity.  "  We  dip  not  once  but  three  times,  at  the 
naming  of  every  person  of  the  Trinity,"  is  the  language  of 
Tertullian.  St.  Basil,  St.  Jerome,  and  others  are  cited  to 
the  same  effect. t  The  Apostolical  Canons  so  fully  recog 
nize  it,  that  a  Minister  was  to  be  deposed,  who  should  admin 
ister  the  rite  with  only  one  immersion  in  the  name  of  Christ 
The  general  custom  of  the  Eastern  Churches  is  a  trine  im 
mersion,  or  at  least  a  trine  affusion  upon  the  head — the 
body  being  in  the  water.J 

A  change  from  a  trine  to  a  single  immersion  was  sanc 
tioned  by  Gregory  the  Great,  and  directed  by  the  Council 
of  Toledo,  A.D.  633.  The  course  relating  to  it  is  interesting. 
It  shows  how  entirely  either  mode  was  to  be  vindicated  or 
condemned,  with  reference  to  the  integrity  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  The  Arians  had  interpreted  the  triple  act  as 
indicating  a  division  of  the  Godhead  ;  and  to  repel  this  the 
Pope  and  the  Council  recommended  only  one.  The  lan 
guage  of  the  Council  is — "  The  unity  of  the  Deity  and  the 
Trinity  of  persons  is  signified  by  it ;  the  unity  by  a  single 
immersion,  and  the  Trinity  by  giving  Baptism  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  Bingham  states  also 
how  extensively  the  decision  of  the  Council  was  censured. 
"  If  we  abandon  all  things  which  the  Heretics  have  per 
verted,  there  will  nothing  remain  to  us,"  was  the  language 
of  one  of  eminence.  And  Vossius  states,  that  trine  immer 
sion  (or  what  corresponded  to  it,  trine  aspersion)  was  the 
general  practice  of  all  Churches  upon  earth.  J 

The  Sarum  Use  prescribed  three  immersions,  varying  the 


*  Antiq.,  iv.,  177,  etc.  t  Antiq.,  iv.,  188. 

J  Neal's  Hist.,  ii.,  949.  §  Bingham,  iv.,  194. 
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position  of  the  child,  and  we  have  quoted  the  similar  Order 
in  the  Book  of  1549.  We  have  seen  that  this  was  omitted 
in  1552  and  subsequently.  Wlieatly  thinks  that  the  matter 
is  left  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  Minister, 
whether  to  use  one  or  three  dippings  or  affusions.*  The 
author  of  the  Annotated  Prayer-Book  justifies  the  latter 
course.  Mr.  Robertson  cites  also  some  authorities  as  to  this 
use.f 

On  the  other  side,  Bishop  Mant,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  "Wilson, 
his  editor,  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  but  one  allusion  is 

proper  .| 

Oar  Rubric,  by  the  words,  "  pouring  water,"  does  not 
mean  mere  sprinkling,  but  what  is  termed  affusion.§  The 
words  used  have  been  the  same  since  1549.  They  are  the 
words  employed  in  the  Formularies  of  the  Western  Church 
everywhere.  In  the  Eastern  they  are  substantially  the 
same,  but  with  some  variations. 

In  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  the  third  person  is  used  : 
"N.,  the  servant  of  God,  is  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  ever,  and 
to  ages  of  ages.  Amen." 

Mr.  Neal  notices  the  subtlety  of  the  grounds  on  which 
the  Latin  Church  censures  the  Greek  for  this  usage,  and  the 
keen  response  of  the  Greek  writers.ll  The  Council  of 
Florence  declared  either  Formula  valid. 

Mr.  Neal  also  points  out  that  in  some  of  the  Nestorian 
Offices  the  Form  was  broken  up  thus  :  "  N.  is  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Father ;  People,  Amen.  And  of  the  Son  ; 
People,  Amen.  And  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  People,  Amen." 
This,  he  says,  was  harmless  or  even  pious.  But  sometimes 
it  was  the  Priest  who  said  the  Amen  at  the  end  of  each 
clause.  This  he  condemns,  quoting  Neophytus  Rodius  as 
saying  :  "  The  whole  virtue  of  Baptism  lies  in  the  words  of 
Christ,  in  the  middle  of  which  no  other  word  or  saying 
should  be  interposed  ;  but  the  Priest  is  bound  to  say  that, 

*  On  the  Common  Prayer,  352.         t  How  to  Conform,  p.  218. 
t  On  the  Rubric,  41,  42.  §  Sharpe  on  the  Rubric,  25  ;  Procter,  371. 

II  Neal' s  Hist.,  ii.,  951. 
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and  that  alone,  which  Christ  ordained.  Christ  in  this  For 
mula  did  not  say  Amen  ;  wherefore  the  Priest  ought  not  to 
add  to  it.  There,  is  no  reason,  however,  against  subjoining 
Amen  at  the  end  ;  because  the  Form  of  the  Sacrament  is  now 
complete." 

The  breaking  up  of  the  Form,  even  by  the  People's  Amen, 
seems  but  little  less  objectionable. 

In  the  Book  of  1549,  after  the  Baptism,  was  a 
om  and  Unction  Rubric,  that   the  Godfathers    and  Godmothers 

of  1549 

shall  .take  and  lay  their  hands  upon  the  child, 
and  the  Minister  shall  put  upon  him  his  white  vesture, 
commonly  called  the  Ckrisom,  and  say  :  "  Take  this  white 
vesture  for  a  token  of  thine  innocency,  which  by  God's 
grace  in  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  Baptism  is  given  unto  thee  ; 
and  for  a  sign  whereby  thou  art  admonished,  so  long  as 
thou  livest,  to  give  thyself  to  innocency  of  living,  that  after 
this  transitory  life,  thou  mayest  be  partaker  of  the  life 
everlasting." 

Then  the  Priest  shall  anoint  the  head,  saying  :  "  Almighty 
God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  regen 
erated  thee  by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hath  given 
unto  thee  remission  of  all  thy  sins ;  he  vouchsafe  to  anoint 
thee  with  the  unction  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  bring  thee  to 
the  inheritance  of  everlasting  life.  Amen." 

These  ceremonies  are  found  also  in  the  Eastern  Offices. 
They  have  been  omitted  in  the  English  Church  since 
1552. 

1789.  1662. 

1 19.  The  cross-      Then  the  Minister  shall  say  :     .     Priest 

ing.          "We  receive  this  child,"  etc.     . 
Marginal  Rubric. 

Here  the  Minister  shall  make  a  cross     . 
upon  the  child's  forehead. 

If  those  who  present  the  infant  shall 
desire  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  .be  omitted 
(although  the  Church  knows  no  worthy 
cause  for  scruple  concerning  the  same,  yet 
in  that  case)  the  Minister  may  omit  that 
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1789.  1662. 

part  of  the  above  whicn  follows  the  immer 
sion  or  the  pouring  of  water  on  the  infant. 

We  see  that  there  is  no  such  discretion  permitted  in  the 
English  Book. 

We  have  before  stated  the  direction  as  to  signing  the 
cross  upon  the  forehead  and  breast,  with  the  words  used 
in  the  Book  of  1549.  It  was  done  at  the  door  of  the 
Church  before  going  to  the  Font.  We  have  also  noticed 
the  practice  directed  in  other  Formularies. 

It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  authority  of  Bingham  as  to 
the  practice  of  the  early  Church  in  this  particular.*  That 
the  sign  of  the  cross  accompanied  the  Unction  seems  clear. 
And  in  one  of  the  Eastern  Offices,  the  direction  is  explicit. 
After  the  benediction  of  the  oil,  follows — "  And  he  signs 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  forehead,  breast,  and  both 
ears  of  the  child,  saying :  *  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.' ' 

In  another  Form,  the  children  were  thrice  signed  on  the 
forehead  without  oil,  saying  :  "  N.  is  signed  in  the  name  of 
the  Father:  Amen;  and  of  the  Son:  Amen;  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost :  Amen."  After  the  Exorcism  they  are  signed 
with  oil  thrice,  and  with  similar  words. t 

In  Hermann's  Consultations,  the  order  was :  "  After 
making  the  image  of  a  cross  on  the  forehead  and  breast, 
let  him  (the  Priest)  say,  '  Take  the  figure  of  the  Holy  Cross 
on  thy  forehead,  that  thou  never  be  ashamed  of  God  and  of 
Christ,  thy  Saviour,  or  of  his  Gospel ;  take  it  also  on  thy 
breast,  that  the  power  of  Christ  crucified  may  be  to  thee  a 
perpetual  succour,  and  sure  protection  in  all  things,' "  J  JV. 

*  Antiq.,  iv.,  159-163. 
1  Neal's  Hist.,  ii.,  p.  968.  J  Procter,  373 ;  and  Bully,  275. 

NOTE. — Within  a  few  weeks  after  this  passage  was  written,  there  was  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  Dean  Alford.  The  following  exquisite  lines  by 
him  are  like  a  translation  of  Hermann. 

"  In  token  that  thou  shalt  not  fear 

Christ  crucified  to  own, 
We  print  the  cross  upon  thee  here, 
And  stamp  thee  His  alone. 
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The  30th  Canon  of  1603  contains  such  a  full  and 
masterly  exposition  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Church 
retains  this  ceremony,  as  should  dispel  every  scruple  con 
cerning  it.  The  last  sentence  is  as  follows  :  "  The  use  of 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  Baptism,  being  thus  purged  from  all 
Popish  superstition  and  error,  and  reduced  in  the  Church 
of  England  to  the  primary  institution  of  it,  we  hold  it  the 
part  of  every  man,  both  Minister  and  other,  reverently 
to  retain  the  true  use  of  it,  as  prescribed  by  authority ; 
considering  that  things,  in  themselves  indifferent,  do  in  some 
sense  alter  their  natures  when  they  are  either  commanded 
or  forbidden  by  a  lawful  Magistrate,  and  may  not  be 
omitted  at  every  man's  pleasure,  contrary  to  the  law  when 
they  are  commanded,  nor  used  when  they  are  prohibited." 

Bishop  Brownell  thinks  that  the  permission  to  omit  the 
sign  has  been  the  cause  of  such  omission  being  rarely  asked. 

1789.  1662. 

§  20.  Deciara-      Then  shall  the  Minister  say :  .     Priest    . 

"  Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved,"  etc. 

This  Declaration  and  Invocation  to  Thanksgiving  were 
introduced  in  1552,  and  were  the  same  in  1559.  The  words 
at  first  were,  "  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's  Congrega 
tion."  In  1662  they  were  altered  to  "  Christ's  Church." 

We  do  not  enter  at  this  place  upon  the  interpretation  of 
the  term  " regenerate"  here  unequivocally  asserted  as  to  the 
infant.  In  a  subsequent  part  we  have  stated  what  the 
Ecclesiastical  Tribunals  have  decided,  as  well  as  the  views 
of  Bishops  and  Divines.  Bishop  Brownell,  in  the  Family 
Prayer-Book,  has  a  copious  collection  of  authorities.*  Suffice 

"  In  token  that  thou  shalt  not  blush 

To  glory  in  His  name, 
We  blazon  here  upon  thy  front 
His  glory  and  His  shame. 

"  Thus  outwardly  and  visibly 
We  seal  thee  for  His  own  ; 
And  may  the  brow  that  wears  His  Cross 
Hereafter  share  His  Crown." 

*  Page  41 8. 
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here  to  say,  that  Sir  Herbert  Fust  gave  to  the  term  a  sense 
wholly  distinct  from  that  of  conversion  built  on  Faith,  viz.  : 
that  it  was  a  change  of  relation  towards  God,  from  that  of 
children  of  wrath  (and  condemnation)  to  that  of  children  of 
grace  (and  salvability). 

1789.  1662. 

§21.  The  Lord's     Then  shall  be  said,  all  kneeling  : 
"  Our  Father,  who  art,"  etc. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  was  introduced  in  this  place  in  1552. 
In  1549  it  was  inserted  immediately  after  the  Exhortation 
following  the  Gospel. 

By  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (vii.,  44,  45)  those  newly 
baptized  were  immediately  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
some  other  prayers. 

1789.  1662. 

§22.  Thank?.      Then  shall  the  Minister  say  :  .    Priest     . 

siviu-'-      «  -\ye  yield  thee  hearty  thanks,"  etc.     . 

This  Rubric  and  Thanksgiving  are  first  found  in  the  Book 
of  1552,  but  the  words  "  holy  Church"  twice  used  were  then 
"  holy  Congregation."  The  change  to  the  former  was  made 
in  1662. 

Here  again  are  the  solemn  assertions,  that  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  regenerate  the  infant  by  his  Holy  Spirit  ;  that  he 
hath  received  him  for  his  own  child  by  adoption  ;  and  that 
he  hath  incorporated  him  into  his  Holy  Church. 

1789.  1662. 

§23  The  EX  Then,  all  standing  up,  the  Minis-  .Priest  . 
hortation  to  '  ter  shall  say  to  the  Godfathers  and 

Sponsors.  J 

Godmothers  this    Exhortation   fol-     . 
lowing  :  "  Forasmuch  as  this  child,"  etc. 

This  Rubric  and  the  Exhortation  have  been  the  same 
since  1549,  with  slight  variations  of  language. 

1789.  1662. 


§24.    The  In- 

Care    tliat 


etc. 

In  the  Books  prior  to  1662  this  injunction  was  in  the  form 
of  a  Rubric.    "  The  Minister  shall  command  the  child,"  etc. 
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§25.  omitted      Two  Eubrics  are  found  at  the  end  of  the  Office 

Rubric,. 


1.  It  is  certain,  by  God's  word,  that  children  which  are 
baptized,   dying   before   they   commit   actual  sin,   are   un 
doubtedly  saved. 

2.  To  take  away  all  scruple  concerning  the  use  of  the 
cross  in  baptism,  the  true  explication  thereof,  and  the  just 
reasons  for  retaining  it,  may  be  seen  in  the  thirtieth  Canon, 
first  published  in  the  year  1604. 
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[CHAP.  IV 


THE   MINISTRATION   OF   PRIVATE   BAPTISM   IN   HOUSES. 


§  26.    Private 
Baptism. 


The  title  of  the  Office  is : 
Private  Baptism  in  Houses. 

1789. 

The  Minister  of  every  Parish  shall 
often  admonish  the  people  that  they 
defer  not  the  baptism  of  their  chil 
dren  longer  than  the  first  or  second 
Sunday  after  their  birth,  or  other  Holy 
Day  falling  between,  unless  upon  great 
and  reasonable  cause. 


The  Ministration  of 

1662. 

Curates 


to  be  approved  by 
the  Curate. 


And    they   shall   warn    them    that,  . 

without  like  great  cause  and  necessity,  .... 

they  procure  not  their  children  to  be  . 

baptized   at   home   in    their    houses.  .  .  .  . 

But  when  need  shall  compel  them  so 

to  do,  then  baptism  shall  be  adminis-  . 

tered  as  followeth :  .       on  this  fashion. 

First,  let  the  Minister  of  the  Parish  .... 

(or,  in  his  absence,   any  other  lawful  .... 

Minister  that  can   be  procured),  with  .... 

those  who  are  present,  call  upon  God,  .... 

and  say   the   Lord's  Prayer,   and  so  . 

many  of  the  Collects  appointed  to  be  . 

said   before   in  the   Form   of   Public  .... 

Baptism    as    the    time    and   present  .... 

exigence   will   suffer.     And  then,  the  .... 

child  being  named  by  some  one  who  is  . 

present,  the  Minister  shall  pour  water  .... 

upon  it,  saying  these  words  :  .... 

"  JV.,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  . 

the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  .... 

Holy  Ghost."  . 

The  Eubric  of  1549  was :    When  great  need  shall  compel 
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them  so  to  do,  that  then  they  minister  on  this  fashion^  Let 
them  that  be  presented  call  on  God,  etc.,  and  then  one  of 
them  shall  name  the  child,  and  dip  him  in  the  water,  or 
pour  water  upon  him,  saying,  etc.,  "N.,  I  baptize  thee,"  etc. 

1789.  1662. 

The  Thanks-       Then  the  Minister  shall        Then,  all  kneeling 
giving.       give  thanks  unto  God,  and     down,  the 

say,  "  We  yield  thee  hearty  thanks," 

etc.  

This  Thanksgiving  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  Books  before 
1662. 

1789.  1G62. 

And  let  them  not  doubt  but  that 

The  Validity.  n     .  ... 

the  child  so   baptized  is  lawfully 
and  sufficiently  baptized,  and  ought  not  to  be      . 
baptized  again. 

The  Rubric  was  the  same  in  all  the  previous  Books,  the 
words  "  in  the  Church  "  being  added  after  the  word  again. 
It  cannot  be  reasonably  contested  that  this  Office  could, 
under  the  Books  of  1549,  1552,  and  1559,  be  used  by  Laics. 
The  language  clearly  comprehends  them ;  indeed,  seems  to 
imply  that  none  others  were  present. 

In  1575  there  was  a  body  of  Articles  adopted  by  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury,  the  twelfth  of  which  was  : 
"  That  as  doubts  had  arisen  by  what  persons  Private  Bap 
tism  shall  be  administered ;  and  since  by  the  Book  of  Com 
mon  Prayer  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  was  the  arbiter  of 
ambiguities,  it  was  now  by  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops 
expounded  and  resolved  that  the  said  Private  Baptism,  in 
case  of  necessity,  should  only  be  ministered  by  a  lawful  Min 
ister  or  Deacon  called  in  for  that  purpose,  and  by  none 
other.* 

It  is  stated  that  Elizabeth  did  not  sanction  these  Articles. 

But  in  the  Conference  of  1604,  it  appeared  that  the 
Bishops  had  generally,  in  their  visitations,  censured  the 
practice  of  Lay  administration  of  Private  Baptism  ;  and 

*  Joyce's  Sacred  Synods,  581 ;  Procter,  378. 
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King  James  was  earnest  against  it  by  women  and  Laics. 
The  title  was  then  changed  into — "  Of  them  that  are  to  be 
baptized  in  private  houses  in  time  of  necessity  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Parish,  or  any  other  lawful  Minister  which 
can  be  procured."  And  the  Lawful  Minister  was  to  call 
upon  God  for  his  grace,  and  the  said  Lawful  Minister  was  to 
baptize  the  child. 

Though  the  Book  of  1662  did  not  adopt  the  title  of  that 
of  1604,  it  is  quite  as  clear  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  Lawful 
Minister  to  perform  the  Rite. 

Nor  can  there  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  Church 
meant,  by  other  Lawful  Minister,  one  of  its  own  ordaining. 
He  is  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Minister  of  the  Parish. 

Bishop  Fleetwood's  positions  cannot  be  overthrown  : 

1.  The  Church  of  England  does   certainly  call  for  and 
require  a  Lawful  Minister  to  be  the  administrator  of  Baptism. 

2.  The  Church  of  England  does  certainly  (at  least  since 
1661  or  1662)  mean  a  Minister  Episcopally  ordained. 

3.  The  Church  of  England  neither  allows  nor  permits  any 
other  than  such  as  are  Episcopally  ordained  to  administer 
Baptism. 

4.  And  hence  does  hereby,  implicitly  at  least,  forbid  any 
other  to  baptize. 

Strong  and  decided  as  this  is,  yet,  as  we  shall  see  here 
after,  Bishop  Eleetwood  held  Lay  Baptism  was  not  a  nullity. 

One  point  is  clear,  that  Private  Baptism,  in  the  Form 
prescribed,  made  by  a  Minister  of  the  Church,  is  as  effectual 
for  every  spiritual  effect  upon  the  child,  as  if  publicly  min 
istered  in  the  Church  with  the  full  Office. 

The  course  which  has  sometimes  crept  in,  of  using  part 
of  the  Public  Form  at  this  time,  is  plainly  unjustifiable. 
"When  the  Church  has  explicitly  set  forth  one  Form  and 
Order,  it  excludes  everything  else.  Archdeacon  Yeardly 
states  this  with  great  decision,  and  Bishop  Brownell,  by 
quoting,  appears  to  adopt  the  view.* 

Canon  69  of  the  Canons  of  1603  made  a  Minister  liable 

*  Family  Prayer-Book,  425. 
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to  suspension,  who,  being  informed  of  the  weakness  and 
danger  of  a  child  in  his  parish,  should  neglect  or  defer  going 
to  and  baptizing  it,  should  it  die  unbaptized. 

Dr.  Lawrence,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  England,  gave  an 

opinion,  that  under  this  Canon  the  Clergyman  was  bound 

to  baptize  the  child  of  a  Dissenter.     Even  Popish  Kecusants 

were  bound  to  bring  their  children  to  the  Parish  Church 

•  for  Baptism,  and  hence  the  Minister  was  to  baptize  *  them. 

1789.  1662. 

Yet,  nevertheless,  if  the  child  which  is  ... 
after  this  sort  baptized,  do  afterwards  live, 
it  is  expedient  that  it  be  brought  into  the 
Church,  to  the  intent  that  if  the  Minister 
of  the  same  Parish  did  himself  baptize  that 
child,  the  congregation  may  be  certified 
of  the  true  form  of  Baptism  by  him  pri 
vately  before  used,  in  which  case  he  shall 
say  thus —  •  ... 

"  I  certify  you,"  etc. 

"  But  if  the  child  were  baptized  by  any  other  lawful  Min 
ister,  then  the  Minister  of  the  Parish  where  the  child  was 
born  or  christened,  shall  examine  whether  the  same  were 
lawfully  done.  And  if  the  Minister  shall  find  by  the  answers 
of  such  as  bring  the  child  that  all  things  were  done  as  they 
ought  to  be,  then  shall  he  not  christen  the  child  again,  but 
shall  receive  him  as  one  of  the  flock  of  true  Christian  people, 
saying — " 

The  Kubric  of  1662,  after  the  word  examine,  above  itali 
cized,  had  the  following  :  "  And  try  whether  the  child  was 
lawfully  baptized  or  no ;  in  which  case,  if  those  who  bring 
any  child  to  the  Church  do  answer  that  the  same  child  is 
already  baptized,  then  shall  the  Minister  examine  them 
further,  saying  : 

"  By  whom  was  this  child  baptized  ? 

"  Who  was  present  when  this  child  was  baptized  ? 

"  Because  some  things  essential  to  this  Sacrament  may 

*  Burns'  Ecc.  Law,  i.,  p.  115. 
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happen  to  be  omitted  through  fear  or  haste,  in  such  times 
of  extremity,  therefore  I  demand  further  of  you — 

"  With  what  matter  was  this  child  baptized  ? 

"  With  what  words  was  this  child  baptized  ?" 

Then  the  Eubric  proceeds  in  the  same  language  as  our 
own,  with  the  words  :  "  And  if  the  Minister  shall  find,"  etc. 

The  questions  are  framed  upon  those  of  1549,  before 
stated.  But  both  in  that  Book  and  in  the  one  of  1552, 
there  was  the  question,  whether  they  thought  the  child 
to  be  lawfully  and  properly  baptized. 

But  the  certifying  Formula  in  our  Book  differs  from  the 
English  in  a  striking  point.  From  1549  there  has  been, 
after  the  words  "  baptizing  of  this  child,"  these  words  : 
"  Who,  beiDg  born  in  original  sin  and  in  the  wrath  of  God, 
is  now,  by  the  laver  of  [Regeneration  in  Baptism,  received 
"into  the  number  of  the  children  of  God,  and  heirs  of  eternal 
life."  Then  ensued,  "for  our  Lord,"  etc.,  as  in  our  own 
Office. 

1789. 

Then  the  Minister  shall  say  as  follows,  or  else  shall  pass 
on  the  questions  addressed  to  the  Sponsors : 

"  Hear  the  words  of  the  Gospel,"  etc. 

There  is  no  such  alternative  in  the  English  Office. 

The  Exhortation  upon  the  Gospel  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
as  well  as  the  Gospel  itself,  may  be  omitted  at  the  discre 
tion  of  the  Minister. 

1789. 

Then  shall  the  Minister  demand  the  name  of  the  child ; 
which  being  by  the  Godfathers  and  Godmothers  pronounced, 
the  Minister  shall  say  as  follows :  "  Dost  thou,  in  the  name 
of  this  child,"  etc.  The  questions  are  the  same  as  in  the 
Public  Office,  omitting  "  Wilt  thou  be  baptized  in  this  faith  ?" 

In  the  Book  of  1662,  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  put  in  the 
form  of  a  question,  Article  by  Article. 

Then  the  Minister  shall  say  :  "  We  receive,"  etc.  This  is 
ihe  same  as  in  the  Public  Office.  And  a  Kubric  directs  that 
the  same  rule  is  to  be  observed  here,  as  to  the  omission  of 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  in  the  Public  Baptism  of  Infants. 
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Then  shall  the  Minister  say :  "  Seeing  now,"  etc.  This 
is  the  same  as  in  the  Public  Office.  The  Book  of  1662 
is  the  same. 

Then  shall  be  said,  all  kneeling  :  "  We  yield  thee,"  etc., 
as  in  the  Public  Office. 

Then,  all  standing  up,  the  Minister  shall  say  to  the  God 
fathers  and  Godmothers,  this  Exhortation  following  :  "  For 
asmuch"  etc.,  as  before. 

Then  shall  he  add,  and  say  :  "  Ye  are  to  take  care"  as 
before.  This  is  not  found  in  the  English  Office. 

1789. 
Conditional       ^u^  ^  they  who  bring  the  infant  to  the  Church 

Baptism.  ^o  make  such  uncertain  answers  to  the  Minister's 
questions,  as  that  it  cannot  appear  that  the  child  was  bap 
tized  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  are  essential  parts  of 
Baptism  ;  then  let  the  Minister  baptize  it  in  the  Form  before 
appointed  for  Public  Baptism  of  Infants,  saving  that  at  the 
dipping  of  the  child  in  the  Font,  he  shall  use  this  form  of 
words  :  "If  thou  art  not  already  baptized,  N.,  I  baptize  thee 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Amen." 

,  The  English  Rubric  of  1662  is  precisely  the  same,  and  so 
with  slight  variations  were  the  Rubrics  in  the  previous 
Books. 

This  conditional  Baptism  is  stated  to  be  first  found  in  the 
statutes  of  St.  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Metz,  about  A.D. 
745.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  his  words  represent 
the  established  usage  of  the  ancient  and  settled  Churches 
of  Europe,  when  he  wrote.  (Annotated  Prayer-Book,  p. 
235.) 

§  27.    conciu-      Some  conclusions  upon  the  subject  of  Private 
Baptism  seem  reasonably  clear. 

(1.)  The  law  of  the  Church  prescribes — ancient  usage  and 
Canons  admonish — and  the  true  idea  of  a  Sacrament  teaches, 
that  Baptism  should  be  had  in  a  Church  openly,  before  the 
Congregation,  that  they  may  unite  in  the  public  act,  witness 
the  recovery  of  a  child  from  its  inherited  guilt,  and  gladly 
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attest  its  membership  with  the  body  of  Christ's  Church  on 
earth.  The  Church  tolerates  Private  Baptism,  and  no 
more.  It  is  to  be  used  in  "  cases  of  great  cause  and  neces 
sity  ;"  "  when  need  shall  compel ;"  "  when  the  child  is  in 
peril  of  life ;"  "  when  extreme  necessity  urges."  Such  is 
the  language  of  many  Eituals.  Hermann's  is  of  great 
weight  —  "Of  the  Baptism  of  the  newly-born,  on  account, 
of  danger  of  life." 

Now  in  our  land,  under  many  circumstances,  besides  the 
peril  of  death,  a  resort  to  a  Church  for  Baptism  is  nearly 
impracticable.  This  is  one  case  of  "  great  necessity."  It  is 
a  "  compelled  need."  The  Minister  of  the  Church  is  then 
obliged  to  baptize.  The  circumstances  justifying  it  must 
be  within  his  discretion,  the  counsel  of  his  Bishop  being 
courted.  When  this  may  not  be  had,  either  by  general 
instruction  or  in  special  cases,  his  own  judgment  must  be 
the  guide,  instructed  by  the  plain  desire  of  the  Church  for 
Public  Baptism.  But  if,  as  is  clearly  the  case  in  the  vast 
multitude  of  our  settled  parishes,  there  is  convenient  oppor 
tunity  for  having  the  service  in  Church,  the  Minister  and 
the  Parents  are  utterly  unjustifiable  in  using  Private  Bap 
tism.  In  such  a  case,  there  must  be  a  conscientious,  rational 
belief,  that  there  will  be  peril,  if  the  child  be  taken  forth. 
The  responsibility  for  this  rests  more  with  Parents  than  with 
the  Minister,  for  he  may  not  assume  to  judge  of  the  char 
acter  of  the  sickness  alleged.  But  he  is  bound  to  urge 
upon  Parents  the  offence  they  commit  against  the  explicit 
and  religious  teaching  of  the  Church,  if  they  lightly,  or 
without  deep  rational  apprehension  of  peril,  seek  for  a 
Baptism  at  home. 

The  words  of  the  celebrated  Evelyn  may  have  weight, 
from  the  attractions  of  the  Diary,  where  other  arguments 
would  fail.  "  I  urged,  that  when  they  were  about  to  reform 
some  particulars  in  the  Liturgy,  Church  Discipline,  Canons, 
etc.,  the  baptizing  in  private  houses  without  necessity  might 
be  reformed  ;  it  proceeding  much  from  the  pride  of  women 
bringing  that  into  custom  which  was  only  indulged  in  case 
of  imminent  danger,  or  out  of  necessity  during  the  Kebel- 
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lion.  To  this  Archbishop  Bancroft,  and  Lloyd,  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  heartily  assented,  utterly  disliking  it."  * 

Among  the  strange  extravagances  of  Puritanism,  which 
Cartwright  affirmed  and  Hooker  demolished,  was  the  one 
that,  though  part  of  the  institution  be  observed,  yet  if  the 
whole  was  not,  it  was  no  Sacrament,  and  it  was  part  of  the 
institution,  that  Baptism  should  be  done  in  the  Congregation 
by  the  Minister ;  indeed,  that  even  if  infants,  dying  without 
Baptism,  were  assuredly  damned  (which  is  false),  yet  ought 
not  the  orders  which  God  hath  set  in  his  Church  to  be  dis 
obeyed.  The  indignant  eloquence  of  Hooker,  in  reply  to 
this,  is  familiar :  it  ends,  "  Since  no  institution  of  Christ 
hath  so  strictly  tied  Baptism  to  public  assemblies  as  it  hath 
done  all  men  unto  Baptism,  away  with  these  merciless  and 
bloody  sentences  :  let  them  never  be  found  in  the  books 
and  writings  of  a  Christian  man."  t 

(2.)  I  have  before  stated  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is 
made  clear  that  this  Office  of  Private  Baptism  can  only  be 
administered,  within  the  law  of  the  Church,  by  a  Minister 
thereof. 

(3.)  Of  course,  the  law  of  the  Church  does  not  permit  a 
Layman  to  perform  the  rites  according  to  that  Office.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  as  to  the 
impropriety  of  one  performing  the  act,  and  its  nullity  if 
performed.  This  delicate  subject  is  examined  hereafter 
under  the  head  of  Lay  Baptism. 

And  here  the  words  of  Hooker  are  deserving  "of  deep 
meditation  :  "  It  behooveth  generally  all  sorts  of  men  to  keep 
themselves  within  the  limits  of  their  own  vocation.  And 
seeing  God,  from  whom  men's  several  degrees  and  pre 
eminences  do  proceed,  hath  appointed  them  in  his  Church, 
at  whose  hands  his  pleasure  is  that  we  should  receive  both 
Baptism,  and  all  other  public  medicinal  helps  of  the  soul ; 
they  have  small  cause  to  hope  that  with  him  their  voluntary 
services  will  be  accepted  who  thrust  themselves  into  func 
tions,  either  above  their  capacity,  or  besides  their  place, 

*  Evelyn's  Diary,  App.  12,  1689.  t  Ecc.  Polity,  v.,  61-4. 
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and  over-boldly  intermeddle  with  duties  whereof  no  charge 
was  ever  given  them.  They  that  in  any  thing  exceed  the 
compass  of  their  own  order  do  as  much  as  in  them  lieth,  to 
dissolve  that  order  which  is  the  harmony  of  God's  Church."  * 

And  if,  in  a  case  of  manifest  need,  a  thoughtful  member 
of  the  Church,  deeply  conscious  of  the  inappreciable  value 
of  valid  Baptism,  and  believing  that  the  Church  will  not 
hold  his  own  act  null,  should  be  inclined  to  perform  it,  we 
would  press  upon  him  the  words  of  Dean  Comber :  "  Cer 
tainly  it  is  a  great  presumption  for  an  ordinary  person  to 
invade  the  Ministerial  Office  without  any  warrant.  And  as 
to  the  pretence  that  the  child  may  be  in  danger,  I  suppose 
the  salvation  of  the  child  may  be  as  safe  upon  the  stock  of 
God's  mercy  without  any  Baptism,  as  with  a  Baptism  which 
is  not  commanded  by  God,  and  to  which  he  hath  made  no 
promises.  So  that,  where  God  gives  not  opportunity  of  a 
person  who  may  do  it  aright,  it  seems  better  to  leave  it 
undone." 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  resting-place  of  truth  and 
prudence.  We,  the  faithful  lay  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  should  not  ever  baptize.  Thus,  in  contrast  to  Home, 
we  adhere  to  the  great  doctrine  of  a  ministerial  succession 
for  sacred  Offices ;  and  we  exalt  Baptism,  as  a  Sacrament, 
even  more  than  the  Romanists  do. 

The  following  remarks  upon    the  effect  and 

§28.    The  Effect,  J?  r 

of  Baptism  of  emcacy  oi  the  Baptism  or  Infants  are  submitted 
with  a  full  consciousness  of  their  inutility  for 
the  Divine  and  scholar,  but  with  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  of  service  in  aiding  my  brethren  of  the  Laity  in  their 
reflections. 

And  first,  we  shall  endeavor  to  present  the  statements  of 
Scripture,  almost  exclusively  those  of  the  Saviour,  upon  the 
subject : 

"  Jesus  went  from  Galilee  to  Jordan,  to  be  baptized  of 
John.  John  said  :  '  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and 
comest  thou  to  me?'  Jesus  answered  :  'Suffer  it  to  be  so, 
for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfill  all  righteousness.' ' 

*  Book  v.,  62, 13. 
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When  the  Baptism  was  finished,  the  Spirit  of  God  de 
scended  like  a  dove  upon  him,  and  the  voice  from  heaven 
was  heard :  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased."  (St.  Matthew,  iii.)  The  narrative  in  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke  is  substantially  the  same.  (St.  Mark,  ch.  v.  ;  St. 
Luke,  iii.  21.) 

"  After  these  things  came  Jesus  and  his  disciples  into  the 
land  of  Judea,  and  there  he  tarried  with  them  and  baptized." 
(John,  iii.  22.) 

"And  they  came  to  John,  and  said  to  him,  'Rabbi,  he 
that  was  with  thee  beyond  Jordan,  behold  the  same  bap- 
tizeth,  and  all  men  come  unto  him."  (John,  iii.  26.) 

"  When  therefore  the  Lord  knew  how  the  Pharisees  had 
heard  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than 
John,  (though  Jesus  baptized  not,  but  his  disciples,)  he  left 
Judea,"  etc.  (John,  iv.  1-3.) 

"  And  Jesus  called  a  little  child  unto  him,  and  set  him  in 
the  midst  of  them."  (Matthew,  xviii.  2.) 

"  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children, 
ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  (Ibid.,  3.) 

"  Whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  my  name 
receiveth  me."  (Ibid.,  5.) 

"  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones ; 
for  I  say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always 
behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

"  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  save  that  which  was 
lost."  (Ibid.,  10,  11.) 

"  Even  so  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven,  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish." 
(Ibid.,  14.) 

There  are  other  texts  to  be  noticed  : 

'•'Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  (John,  iii.  3.) 

"  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he 
cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God."  (Ibid.,  5.) 

As  explanatory  of  the  sense  of  these  passages*,  we  may 
refer  to  the  following — "  of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with 
the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits 
of  his  creatures."  (James,  i.  18.) 
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"  Being  born  again  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of 
incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth 
forever."  (1  Peter,  i.  23.) 

Again — "  Go  ye  and  teach  (make  disciples  of)  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  (Matthew,  xxviii.  19.) 

When  we  study  these  passages,  and  give  them  the  sense 
which  the  language  naturally  bears,  we  must  arrive  at  the 
following  conclusions  : 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Saviour's  ministry,  before  an  act 
was  done  or  precept  uttered,  he  required  baptism  to  be 
ministered  to  him.*  It  was  to  fulfill  a  law  ;  a  law  of  Juda 
ism,  it  is  said.  True,  but  it  was  a  righteous  law.  It  was 
not  a  formalistic  Eite. 

Again,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  it  was 
immediately  after  the  Baptism  by  Water,  that  the  Spirit 
came  down  visibly  upon  him,  and  the  words  "Hear  ye 
him,"  were  uttered.  The  introduction  to  his  Priesthood 
on  earth  was  through  this  joint  operation  of  water  and 
the  Spirit.  It  was  his  consecration  for  the  Ministerial 
Office  as  man.  It  was  a  prefigure  and  proof  of  the  neces 
sity  of  both  for  every  one  coming  as  a  disciple  under  his 
dispensation.  What  he  thus  made  essential  for  minister 
ing  must  be  necessary  for  those  ministered  unto,  and  to 
qualify  future  Ministers. 

Admitting  that  the  passage  "  Yet  Jesus  baptized  not, 
but  his  disciples,"  qualifies  the  previous  express  statements 
as  to  his  performing  the  Rite,  we  have  it  clearly  proven,  that 
he  commanded  or  sanctioned  the  performance  by  his  disci 
ples  ;  and  we  have  the  right  to  infer  that  this  baptism  was 
that  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  in  the  form  directed  in  his  last 
instruction  to  his  Apostles,  and  the  attendant  and  imme 
diate  attendant  of  his  ministry. 

Again,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  brought  together  a 
series  of  texts  found  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  St.  Hat- 


*  The  listening  to  and  questioning  the  Doctors  in  the  temple  is  not  an  excep 
tion.     Luke,  ii. 
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thew,  viz. :  vers.  2,  3,  5,  10,  11,  and  14.  We  submit  that 
this  is  justifiable  ;  that  they  plainly  have  a  continuity  of  the 
same  subject,  and  the  other  and  intermediate  verses  are 
interjectional  or  explanatory. 

If  this  is  so,  then  it  is,  as  we  think,  impossible  to  avoid 
these  results  : 

That  children  were  among  the  lost ;  that  it  was  the  will 
of  God  that  not  one  of  them  should  perish ;  that  the  Son 
of  Man  came  to  save  them  as  well  as  others;  that  this 
was  so  fully  and  surely  accomplished  through  him,  that  the 
souls  of  children  have  a  peculiar  privilege  in  heaven  ;  and 
that  the  adult  must  become,  in  innocence  and  simplicity  and 
trust  (which  in  him  is  faith),  like  the  child,  to  be  saved ; 
and  that  was  conversion. 

If  our  attention  was  limited  to  these  texts  of  Scripture, 
it  might  be  urged  that  the  tenet  of  Zwingle,  that  infants, 
dying  without  actual  sin,  were  assuredly  saved  whether 
baptized  or  not  was  correct.  But  Zwingle  held  that  original 
sin  was  a  disease  merely,  and  would  not  bring  with  it  con 
demnation  until  a  person,  corrupted  by  it,  broke  God's  laws. 
This  is  a  qualification  of  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius,  that  new 
born  infants  are  in  the  condition  of  Adam  before  his  fall. 

But  it  is  most  palpable,  we  think,  that  the  Saviour  includes 
children  among  the  lost,  among  those  whom  he  came  to  save, 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Father  that  none  should  perish. 
And  then  we  are  led  to  give  place  and  force  to  the  other 
passages  from  his  own  lips  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  birth  of 
water  and  the  Spirit. 

Do  these  passages  comprehend  infants  ?  It  cannot  be 
questioned.  Not  only  is  there  no  restriction  to  man  as  dis 
tinguished  from  child  or  woman,  but  the  original  means  any 
one,  every  human  creature  whatsoever.  Such  is  the  sense 
given  by  the  leading  Commentators,  as  we  understand.* 

We  may  condense  this  argument  from  Scripture  thus : 
The  child  is  among  the  lost ;  the  child  is  among  those  to  be 
saved  by  the  atonement.  But  the  virtue  of  that  atonement 

*  Beveridge,  Vol.  L,  p.  304 ;  Brown  on  the  Articles,  p.  679,  n. ;  Mercy  to 
Babes,  p.  210 ;  Origen,  as  quoted  by  Bingham,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  64. 
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is  applied  only  by  a  birth  through  water  and  the  Spirit. 
Man  uses  the  water,  and  there  is  a  covenant  that  God  will 
give  enough  of  the  Spirit  to  produce  remission  or  absolu 
tion  of  original  sin.  It  were  impiety  to  doubt  of  this  being 
given  ;  for  else  the  declared  will  of  God  that  this  portion 
of  the  lost  should  be  saved,  is  not  fulfilled. 

We  may  notice  one  objection  to  the  passages  in  St. 
Matthew,  as  to  little  children.  It  has  been  contended  that 
the;  Saviour  refers  in  the  14th  verse  to  meek-hearted  persons, 
like  unto  children  in  gentleness,  or  to  children  and  the  meek 
together.  Bishop  Henry  Onderdonk  shows  that  there 
can  be  no  subject  to  which  the  phrase,  "  these  little  ones," 
in  the  14th  verse,  can  refer,  but  the  "little  child"  and 
'"  little  children  "  of  the  earlier  verses.  And  his  argument 
is  very  forcible  to  prove  that  the  "  angels  "  of  children  in 
the  10th  verse,  are  their  spirits  when  translated  from  earth 
to  heaven.  ( The  True  State  of  Children,  "Works,  Vol.  I.,  p.  388.) 
§  -20.  union  of  The  union  of  the  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit 

the  Water  and   .  .  .  /v» 

the  Spirit.  m  order  to  render  the  Baptism  of  Infants  effica 
cious,  appears  to  be  a  plain  tenet  of  the  Church.  In  the 
case  of  adults,  this  is  admitted  as  Scripturally  essential. 
There  must  be  a  birth  of  water  and  the  Spirit. 

"  Water  alone,"  says  St.  Cyprian,  "  cannot  cleanse  sins, 
and  sanctify  a  man,  unless  it  hath  also  the  Holy  Ghost.  So 
that  they  must  of  necessity  admit,  either  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  there  where  they  say  there  is  Baptism,  or  that  there  is 
no  Baptism  where  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not,  because  there  can 
be  no  Baptism  without  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  that  Baptism 
is  that  in  which  the  old  man  dies,  and  the  new  man  is  born, 
the  blessed  Apostle  proves  when  he  says  he  has  saved  us  by 
the  washing  of  regeneration."  * 

Tertullian  declares :  "  The  guilt  being  taken  away,  the 
punishment  also  is  taken  away.  So  man,  who  was  of  old  in 
the  image  of  God,  is  restored  by  God  to  his  likeness,  for  he 
recovers  that  Spirit  of  God  which  he  then  received  from  his 
breathing,  but  lost  through  sin.f 

*  Epistle  59,  apud  Cary's  Testimonies  of  the  Fathers,  p.  317.     f  Ibid.,  p.  341. 
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And  again  :  "  The  Spirit  descends  from  heaven,  and  rest 
ing  upon  the  water,  sanctifies  it  by  himself,  and  being  so 
sanctified,  it  imbibes  the  power  of  sanctifying." 

Cranmer  says  :  "  In  Baptism  we  must  think,  that  as  the 
Priest  putteth  his  hand  to  the  child  outwardly  and  washeth 
him  with  water,  so  must  we  think  that  God  putteth  his  hand 
inwardly,  and  washeth  the  infant  with  his  Holy  Spirit." 

And  Ridley :  "  The  water  in  Baptism  is  sacramentally 
changed  into  the  fountain  of  regeneration.  The  water  hath 
grace  promised,  and  by  that  grace  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given  ; 
not  that  grace  is  included  in  water,  but  that  grace  cometh 
by  water."* 

"  Seeing  this  is  instituted  by  Christ  himself,  as  we  cannot 
be  born  of  water  without  the  Spirit,  neither  can  we,  in  an 
ordinary  way,  be  born  of  the  Spirit  without  water  used  and 
applied  in  obedience  to  his  institution.  Christ  hath  joined 
them  together,  and  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  part  them  ;  he 
that  would  be  born  of  the  Spirit  must  be  born  of  the  water 
also."  f 

In  the  Office  of  Baptism  the  Church  then  affirms  this  neces 
sary  union,  in  the  recital  that  a  man  must  be  born  anew  of 
water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  supplication  that  the 
child  may  be  baptized  of  both  ;  in  the  prayer  that  the  child 
may  be  washed  and  sanctified  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  in  an 
other  that  the  water  may  be  sanctified  to  the  mystical  wash 
ing  away  of  sins  ;  and  the  thanks  that  the  child  is  regener 
ated  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  co-operation  of  the  two  is  therefore  essential ;  and 
the  necessity  is  avowed  by  the  Church,  to  the  extent  of 
effacing  from  the  child  its  transmitted  sinfulness,  and  bring 
ing  it  within  the  pale  of  salvability.  The  logical,  plain  de 
duction  from  which  is,  that  if  it  die  without  actual  sin,  it  is 
saved. 

But  is  anything  more  bestowed  ?  Is  there  any  continued 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit  ?  Here  we  think  a  portion  of  the 
first  Book  of  Edward  is  instructive.  In  that  part  of  the 

*  Heurtly,  Bamp.  Lee.,  p.  252.  t  Bcveridge,  Vol.  I.,  Sermon  35. 
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Office  which  relates  to  the  anointing  of  the  child,  and  which 
follows  the  act  of  Baptism,  there  is  this  explicit  declaration, 
"  That  Almighty  God  had  regenerated  him  by  water  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  given  unto  him  remission  of  his  sins." 
And  then  follows  the  supplication,  "  Vouchsafe  to  anoint 
thee  with  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  bring  thee  to 
everlasting  life." 

And  the  Confirmation  Office  of  1549  illustrates  the  mean 
ing  of  these  passages,  "  Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who 
hast  vouchsafed  to  regenerate  these  thy  servants  of  water 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hast  given  unto  them  remission  of 
all  their  sins,  send  down  from  heaven,  we  beseech  thee,  thy 
Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter  with  the  manifold  gifts  of  grace." 
The  language  in  our  own  Confirmation  Office  is  nearly 
identical. 

We  apprehend  that  the  distinction  is  marked.  The 
presence  of  the  Spirit  with  the  water  is  actual,  is  assuredly 
given  to  the  child,  when  the  Sacrament  is  duly  adminis 
tered.  It  has  been  present  and  effectual  for  the  new  birth 
and  removal  of  primal  sin. 

No  more  is  definitely  affirmed,  but  there  is  a  supplication 
that  the  further  influence  of  the  Spirit  for  further  gifts  of  grace 
may  be  conferred.  The  Prayer  in  our  own  Office,  "  Grant 
that  all  things  belonging  to  the  Spirit  may  live  and  grow  in 
him,"  is  of  a  similar  import. 

Some  Divines  have  gone  further;  holding  that  a  more 
powerful  and  more  abiding  influence  of  the  Spirit  has  been 
bestowed. 

Bishop  Davenant  says,  "An  infusion  of  grace  always 
accompanies  the  forgiveness  of  offence.  With  the  forgive 
ness  of  sins  which  restores  life  to  the  soul,  there  must  al 
ways  be  understood  as  connected  with  it,  an  infusion  of 
sanctifying  grace,  which  also,  in  another  sense,  gives  life. 
For  when  sin  is  remitted,  not  only  is  guilt  taken  away,  but 
the  will  which  had  been  disordered  by  sin  and  stain  is  re 
stored  to  life  and  order  through  grace."  An  infusion  of  grace, 
then,  is  always  united  with  this  forgiveness  of  offence.* 

*  On  Colossians,  ii.,  13  ;  apud  Royal  Supremacy,  222. 
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And  Hooker  has  the  following  passage :  "  The  grace 
which  is  given  them  with  their  baptism  doth  so  far  depend 
upon  the  outward  Sacrament  that  God  will  have  it  embraced 
not  only  as  a  sign  or  token  of  what  we  receive,  but  also  as 
an  instrument  or  means  whereby  we  receive  grace  ;  because 
Baptism  is  a  Sacrament  which  God  hath  instituted  in  his 
Church  to  the  end  that  they  which  receive  the  pame  might 
thereby  be  incorporated  into  Christ,  and  through  his  most 
precious  merit,  obtain  as  well  that  saving  grace  of  imputa 
tion  which  taketh  away  all  former  guiltiness,  as  also  that 
infused  virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  giveth  to  the 
powers  of  the  soul  their  first  disposition  towards  future 
newness  of  life."* 

Thorndike  uses  this  language :  "  But  if  we  conceive  the 
regeneration  of  infants  that  are  baptized  to  consist  in  the 
habitual  assistance  of  God's  Spirit  in  making  them  able  to 
perform  that  which  Christianity  requires  at  their  hands,  so 
soon  as  they  shall  understand  themselves  to  be  obliged  by 
it,  we  give  reason  enough  of  the  effect  of  their  Baptism, 
whether  they  die  or  live.  This  is  no  more  than  the  regen 
eration  of  infants  by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost  imparted, 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  should  be  habitually  present  to  make 
those  reasons  which  God  hath  given  to  convince  the  world 
that  they  ought  to  be  Christians,  discernible  to  the  under 
standing,  and  weighing  down  the  choice."  t 

"We  presume  not  to  speculate  upon,  as  we  are  incompetent 
to  determine,  the  extent  of  the  infusion  of  grace  in  Baptism. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  guidance  to  find  that  the  Church 
plainly  teaches,  and  the  Scriptures  surely  warrant,  that  bap 
tism  of  an  infant  effaces  the  born  taint  of  sin,  and  restores 
that  likeness  to  God  which  had  been  lost ;  and  that,  as  this 
can  only  be  effected  by  the  co-operation  of  water  and  the 
Spirit,  enough  of  the  grace  of  the  latter  is  given  for  such 
a  result.  Waterland  states  the  matter  thus  :  "  The  second 
is  the  case  of  infants.  .Their  innocence  and  incapacity  are 


*  Ecc.  Polity,  2  265. 
t  Book  iii.,  6-8. 
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to  them  in  place  of  repentance,  which  they  do  not  need, 
find  of  faith,  which  they  cannot  have.  They  are  capable  of 
being  savingly  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  and  of  being 
adopted  into  sonship  with  what  depend  thereupon  ;  because, 
though  they  bring  no  virtues  with  them,  no  positive  right 
eousness,  yet  they  bring  no  obstacle,  no  impediment 

Pardon,  mercy,  and  other  covenant  privileges  are  made  over 
to  them,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  translates  them  out  of  their 
state  of  nature,  to  which  a  curse  belongs,  to  a  state  of  grace, 
favour,  and  blessing ;  this  is  their  regeneration." 

Stating  the  case  no  higher  than  this,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
marked  change  is  wrought  in  the  situation  of  the  child. 
The  Church  signifies  this  when  it  declares  that  the  children 
of  wrath  have  become  the  children  of  grace,  "  inheritors  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

That  this  is  a  signal  spiritual  change  in  the  position  of 
the  child,  is  evident.  But  an  important  distinction  is  here 
taken  by  eminent  Divines,  to  which  we  advert. 

This  spiritual  change  of  state  is  not  an  absolute  moral 
renovation  of  disposition  and  character  ;  is  not  an  infused 
habit  of  grace  in  scholastic  language;  is  not  conversion, 
as  is  well  distinguished  by  Herbert  Fust  ;t  is  not,  in  Water- 
land's  language,  "  A  renovation  which  is  of  the  inward 
frame  or  disposition  of  the  man,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  man  together." 

Bishop  Bethell  speaks  thus :  "  Eegeneration  is  a  spir 
itual  grace ;  and.  in  a  certain  sense,  every  spiritual  grace 
may  be  said  to  be  moral,  because  it  effects  a  change  in  a 
man's  moral  nature.  But  the  word  moral,  to  speak  more 
properly,  implies  choice,  consciousness,  self-action,  and  fac 
ulties  and  dispositions,  expanding  themselves  into  habits."  J 
And  see  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  remarks  upon  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Simeon's  view.  (On  the  Articles,  p.  646,  note,  N.  Y.  ed.) 

And  even  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  says :  "  The  effects  of 
Baptism  are,  as  to  its  essence,  the  same  in  all ;  but  not  of 
necessity  its  accidental  effects.  Essentially  it  was  ordained 

*  On  Eegeneration,  2.  f  In  the  Gorham  case,  post. 

f  Apud  Brown's  Articles,  Art.  27. 
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to  regenerate  all  men  into  the  spiritual  life ;  but,  accident 
ally,  in  the  case  of  adults  coming  with  more  or  less  devotion, 
they  may  receive  more  or  less  the  grace  of  newness."* 

In  the  General  Convention  of  1871,  the  House  of 
Bishops  set  forth  the  following  Declaration,  adopted  with 
remarkable  unanimity  :  "  We,  the  subscribers,  Bishops  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  being 
asked,  in  order  to  the  quieting  of  the  consciences  of  sundry 
members  of  the  said  Church,  to  declare  our  conviction  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  regenerate,'  in  the  Office  for 
the  Ministration  of  Baptism  of  Infants,  do  declare  .that,  in 
our  opinion,  the  word  '  regenerate,'  is  not  there  so  used  as 
to  determine  that  a  moral  change  in  the  subject  of  Baptism 
is  wrought  in  the  Sacrament." 

The  Bishop  of  Western  New  York,  in  an  exposition  of 
this  Declaration,  observes  :  "  The  infant  may  be  capable 
of  a  moral  change,  or  he  may  not,  so  far  as  the  language  of 
our  Offices  is  concerned.  What  our  Offices  do  affirm,  is, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  in  Baptism  upon  the  child's 
spirit ;  for,  '  being  by  nature  born  in  sin,  and  children  of 
wrath,  we  are  thereby  made  the  children  of  grace.'  Whether 
grace  so  operates  in  the  unconscious  child  as  to  work  a 
moral  change  before  moral  responsibility  has  begun,  is 
unsettled  by  our  Offices.  Nobody,  therefore,  need  scruple 
to  use  them  on  any  such  grounds,  and  that  is  what  the 
Bishops  have  declared." 

In  accordance  with  the  authorities  we  have  cited,  we  have, 
in  the  Declaration  so  explained,  a  recognition  of  the  truth, 
that  the  child  inherited  sinfulness  ;  that  by  the  operation  of 
the  Spirit  in  Baptism,  such  sinfulness  is  effaced,  and  a  spirit 
ual  change  produced  ;  that  this  is  distinct  from  the  moral 
change,  which  implies  consciousness  and  choice  ;  and  that 
such  a  change  may  take  place  (so  far,  at  least,  as  that  a 
predisposition  to  holiness  and  faith  may  be  infused) ;  but 
that  the  Offices  do  not  affirm  it  does  take  place. 

The  views  of  St.  Augustine  conform  to  the  distinction  thus 

*  The  Articles,  Vol.  II.,  p.  493. 
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taken— indeed,  go  beyond  it.  They  are,  we  judge,  as  follows  : 
Infants  roust  be  baptized.  If  baptized,  and  dying  infants, 
they  pass  into  eternal  life.  But  in  such  a  case  there  could 
not  be  a  conversion  of  the  heart  as  the  immediate  result  of 
Baptism.  He  rigidly  held  that  unbaptized  infants  were  not 
saved.  (See  Brown  on  the  Articles,  p.  657,  etc.) 

We  close  this  part  of  the  subject  with  a  quotation  from 
an  eminent  American  Divine  :  "  The  Baptism  of  infants 
before  they  have  done  good  or  evil,  is  the  incipient  absolu 
tion,  the  pardon  of  that  sin  under  which  they  were  born,  by 
descent  from  Adam.  In  the  Baptism  of  infants  the  soul  is 
so  newly  from  the  hands  of  its  Creator  that  the  adversary 
of  souls  has  not  had  time  to  take  it  captive  before  it  is  put 
under  the  protection  of  covenanted  mercy.  The  Holy  Ghost 
has  applied  to  the  soul  of  every  baptized  infant  the  merits 
of  the  great  atonement,  and  if  that  infant  dies  without 
actual  sin,  he  is,  by  the  assurance  of  God's  word,  undoubt 
edly  saved.""" 

The  Eomish  doctrine  and  that  of  England  in 

§30.     Tenets  of  . 

other  churches,  Medieval  ages  is  apparent  from  the  documents, 
quoted,  ante,  section  1.  The  Catechism  of 
Trent  (Sess.  5)  is  explicit:  "The  transmitted  sin  can  only 
be  abolished  through  the  death  of  Christ,  and  by  the  merit 
of  Christ  applied  to  children  in  Baptism,  as  well  as  to  adults. 
Baptism  is  essential  for  salvation.  Baptism  does  save  in 
fants.  Any  one  may  administer  it  in  case  of  peril." 
The  Lutheran  doctrine,  as  I  understand,  is  this  : 
Kegeneration  is  conferred  in  or  with  Baptism,  and  is  con 
ferred  upon  infants.  Kegeneration  is  not  restricted  to  the 
elect.  Salvation  is  generally  dependent  upon  Baptism.  In 
case  of  necessity,  when  Baptism  cannot  be  had  in  the 
Church,  the  infant  should  not  be  allowed  to  die  without  it. 
The  children  of  Christians  are  not  sanctified,  and  in  the  cov 
enant  of  eternal  life,  from  the  womb  ;  but  they  are  fit  to 
receive  Baptism. 

We  deduce  these  propositions  mainly  from  a  work  called 

*  S.  Fanner  Jarvis'  Voice  from  Connecticut. 
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Articuli  Visatorii,  Francke's  Appendix,  119,  stated  fully  in 
Hardwick's  History  of  the  Articles,  p.  363.  There  is  an 
enumeration  of  dogmas  which  are  condemned  as  falsa  et 
erronea  doctrina  Calvinistarum.  The  propositions  set  forth 
and  condemned  as  such,  are  the  converse  of  the  proposi 
tions  I  have  above  presented.  For  example,  "  Not  all  who 
are  baptized  with  water  obtain  by  it  grace  or  the  gift  of 
faith,  but  only  the  elect." 

For  the  authenticity  of  this  paper,  as  a  just  exposition  of 
Lutheran  views,  see  Hardwick,  ut  supra,  and  Lawrence's 
Bampton  Lectures  ;  and  its  correspondence  with  Luther's 
written  statements  is  made  out  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely.* 
He  expressly  denies  that  in  the  case  of  infants  there  is 
need  of  faith.  "  God's  work  is  not  rendered  ineffectual,  be 
cause  they  have  no  power  to  believe.  The  work  of  God  is 
then  begun  in  the  soul ;  but  the  effect  of  Baptism  is  a  thing 
which  remains  through  life."  So  Melancthon  says :  "  We 
think  that  children  are  in  Baptism  made  sons  of  God,  re 
ceive  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  remain  in  grace  so  long  as  they 
do  not  cast  it  forth  by  actual  sins  at  the  age  of  sufficient 
reason." 

The  Augsburg  Confession  has  the  following  :  "  Baptism 
is  necessary  for  salvation,  and  in  Baptism  the  remission  of 
sins  and  grace  of  Christ  are  offered  (offer antur).  We  con 
demn  the  anabaptists  who  deny  that  infants  should  be  bap 
tized." 

In  the  Theological  Institutes,  by  Mr.  Watson  (p.  646), 
the  following  is  stated  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Methodist 
Church  :  "  Baptism  secures  too  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  those  secret  spiritual  influences  by  which  the  actual  re 
generation  of  those  children  who  die  in  infancy  is  effected, 
and  which  are  a  seed  of  life  in  those  who  are  spared,  to 
prepare  them  for  instruction  in  the  word  of  God." 

Calvin  says  :  "  Original  sin,  which  of  itself  would  bring 
certain  damnation,  is  by  no  means  abolished  by  Baptism  ; 
but  the  elect  and  believers  are  assured  by  Baptism  that  the 

*  Brown's  Articles,  Tit.  Baptism,  Am.  ed.,  676,  677. 
16 
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guilt  of  original  sin  will  not  condemn  them.  Ananias, 
when  he  exhorted  Saul  to  arise  and  be  baptized,  and 
wash  away  his  sins,  did  not  mean  that  in  Baptism,  or  by 
virtue  of  Baptism,  sins  were  remitted,  but  that  by  Baptism 
he  might  have  testimony  and  assurance  that  his  sins  had 
already  been  remitted.''  ' 

Let  us  carefully  notice,  that  while  Baptism  is  thus  made 
of  great  importance,  as  an  assurance  of  remission,  it  is  only 
such  to  the  elect  and  believers. 

"  As  regards  infants,  the  children  of  faithful  parents, 
dying  before  the  age  of  reason,  are  certainly  saved,  whether 
baptized  or  unbaptized.  Therefore  the  children  of  faithful 
parents  are  not  baptized  that  they  may  first  become  the 
children  of  God  ;  but  rather,  by  a  solemn  sign,  are  then  re 
ceived  into  the  Church,  because  by  virtue  of  the  promise 
they  already  belonged  to  the  body  of  Christ.  "f 

As  to  adults  his  language  is  :  "  He  which  is  not  a  Chris 
tian  before  he  comes  to  receive  Baptism,  cannot  be  made  a 
Christian  by  Baptism,  which  is  only  the  seal  of  the  grace 
of  God  before  received." 

There  is,  however,  in  his  Institutes,  the  following  striking 
passage:  "'How,'  ask  they  (the  opponents  of  Infant  Bap 
tism),  '  can  infants  be  regenerate,  who  have  neither  good 
nor  evil  ?  '  We  reply,  God's  work  is  not  of  none  effect, 
though  not  down  to  our  understanding.  It  is  dear  that  in 
fants  tuho  are  saved  must  first  l>e  regenerate.  For  if  they 
bear  a  corrupt  nature  from  their  mothers'  womb,  they  must 
be  purged  of  it  before  entering  God's  kingdom,  where 
nothing  entereth  polluted  or  defiled.  "J  He  is  plainly  at 
tributing  this  sufficient  regeneration  to  Baptism,  and  this 
passage  is  in  close  correspondence  with  Lutheran  views. 
But  his  strong  doctrine  as  to  election  must  be  considered 
in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  his  conclusions.  They  are 
noticed  hereafter. 

The  Council    of   Charenton,  1623,  declared  as  follows  : 


*  Lawrence's  Doct.,  etc.,  p.  89.  t  Inst.,  iv.,  10,  20. 

f  Inst.,  iv.,  16,  17  ;  Brown  on  the  Articles,  646. 
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"  The  Word  of  God  testifieth  that  the  children  of  believers 
are  holy  through  the  singular  benefit  of  the  covenant  of 
grace  in  which  they  are  included  with  their  parents  ;  there 
fore,  fathers  and  mothers  fearing  God  should  not  doubt  of 
their  children's  election  and  salvation,  whom  God  takes 
to  himself  in  their  infancy."  * 

The  34th  Article  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort  contains  statements  similar  to  those  of  Calvin,  as 
to  the  Baptism  of  children,  and  by  the  17th  Canon  of  the 
first  Head  of  Doctrine  it  is  declared  that  "  the  children  of 
believers  are  comprehended  in  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  and 
godly  parents  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the  election  and 
salvation  of  their  children  whom  it  pleaseth  God  to  call  out 
of  this  life  in  their  infancy." 

Zwingle  held,  that  infants  are  undoubtedly  saved  dying 
without  actual  sin,  whether  baptized  or  not.  But  he  held 
that  original  sin  was  a  disease,  which  is  not  culpable  in 
itself,  nor  can  bring  with  it  the  pain  of  damnation,  until  a 
person,  corrupted  by  its  contagion,  transgresses  God's  law. 

In  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  it  is  laid  down  :  "  Not  only  those  who 
do  actually  profess  faith  in,  and  obedience  to,  Christ,  but 
also  infants  of  one  or  both  believing  parents,  are  to  be 
baptized." 

"  By  the  right  use  of  this  Ordinance,  the  grace  promised 
is  not  only  offered,  but  really  exhibited,  and  conferred  by  the 
Holy  Ghosfc  to  such  (whether  of  age  or  infants)  as  that  grace 
belongeth  unto  according  to  the  counsel  of  God's  own  will  in  his 
appointed  time."  See  also  the  Larger  Catechism,  Question 
166,  and  Chapter  vii.  of  the  Directory. 

In  some  of  these  statements  we  find  the  clear  assertion, 
that  the  children  of  believing  parents  are  children  of  God, 
need  not  baptism,  and  are  saved  if  they  die  before  actual 
sin.  Yet  their  baptism  is  proper  as  a  sign  of  their  admis 
sion  into  the  Church. 

In  the  Presbyterian  Confession,  however,  Baptism  seems 

*  Quoted  by  Bingham,  Vol.  X.,  169. 
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to  be  limited  to  children  of  one  or  both  believing  parents ; 
but  then  there  are  these  striking  affirmations — first,  that  the 
grace  promised  is  actually  conferred  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  infants  in  the  Ordinance  rightly  used  ;  but  next,  it  is 
conferred  only  on  such  as  that  grace  belongeth  to,  according 
to  the  counsel  of  God's  own  will. 

The  propositions  involved  appear  to  be  these  :  That  upon 
infants  elected  by  God's  will,  the  Holy  Ghost  actually  con 
fers  grace,  in  Baptism.  What  is  this  but  Baptismal  regen 
eration  restricted  to  a  predetermined  class ;  an  assertion 
that,  as  to  them,  the  water  is  essential,  the  Spirit  will 
accompany  it,  and  grace  will  be  the  result.  That  is,  it  is 
predestined  that  those  elected  to  be  saved  are  to  be  saved 
through  Baptism,  which  then  must  be  predestined.  Other 
Calvinistic  authorities  clearly  hold  that  as  to  the  children 
of  believing  parents,  Baptism  is  needless  for  salvation.  If 
they  die  without  sin,  they  are  as  surely  saved  without  as 
with  it.  Yet  Baptism  is  commended  or  enjoined  as  a  sign 
of  union  in  the  outward  Church. 

Beza,  a  leading  follower  of  Calvin,  says :  "  So  in  Bap 
tism  it  happens  that  many  thousands  of  infants  receive  it 
who  still  are  never  regenerated,  but  perish  eternally."  * 

This,  I  understand,  comprises  that  great  class  which,  not 
being  elected  for  salvation,  cannot  be  profited  by  Baptism 
in  any  way. 

The  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  declare  salvation  to  be 
by  grace,  through  faith,  and  in  this  not  of  ourselves,  but 
as  the  gift  of  God.  (Art.  V.)  And  again,  "  election  is  not 
provided  on  foreseen  faith  and  holiness  as  a  prerequisite,  but 
election  is  the  fountain  from  which  proceedeth  faith  and 
holiness."  (Art.  IX.) 

The  election  being  the  gift  of  God,  faith,  being  the  con 
sequence  of  such  election,  is  likewise  the  gift  of  God.  But 
still  the  salvation  is  through  faith.  Hence  they  who  have 
not  this  are  not  saved.  And  hence,  primarily,  infants,  not 
being  capable  of  it,  are  not  saved.  Yet,  the  infants  of 

*  Lawrence,  Note  to  Sermon  vii.,  p.  442. 
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believers  are  so.     And  necessarily  this  must  be  by  virtue  of 
the  faith  of  the  parents. 

Thus  are  we  brought  to  the  dismal  result,  that  although 
in  Adam  all  infants,  however  guiltless  of  actual  sin,  died, 
yet  a  few  alone  can  be  made  alive  in  Christ ;  that  the 
ordained  means  of  restoration  are  not  universal,  though 
the  condemnation  was  universal.  What,  then,  is  the  use 
of  Baptism  for  infants,  except  perchance  to  the  children 
of  believers?  No  wonder  that  a  Catholic  and  Maternal 
Church  shrinks  from  such  a  doctrine.  The  children  rescued 
from  the  barbarous  tribes  that  bordered  upon  the  Christian 
settlements  of  Africa,  were,  without  hesitation,  baptized. 
And  from  that  time  to  the  present  day,  the  true  Church  has 
looked  upon  each  individual  child  as  a  sharer  of  the  com 
mon  doom,  and  as  a  rightful  participator  of  the  ordained 
absolution. 
§  31  The  Gor-  ^  care^ul  consideration  of  the  celebrated 

ham  case.  Gorham  case  will  go  far  to  make  us  understand 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  to  Baptism,  and  the  grounds 
on  which  her  tenet  of  the  regeneration  of  infants  is  denied 
or  modified. 

The  examination  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Gorham  led  to  the 
refusal  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  to  admit  him  to  a  benefice. 
It  was  very  protracted,  and  has  been  sneered  at  on  that 
account.  But  it  is  obvious  that  a  large  number  of  the  ques 
tions  grew  out  of  the  answers  unavoidably  suggesting  new 
questions.* 

Mr.  Gorham  was  called  upon  to  express  in  precise  terms  his 
views  upon  points  nice  and  profound.  The  thoughts  which 
he  had  deemed  quite  clear,  and  his  power  to  explain  them 
certain,  became  somewhat  indistinct,  and  language  of  accu 
racy  not  readily  commanded.  The  experience  of  almost 
every  thinker  is  similar.  The  propositions  he  judged  to 
be  plain,  come  to  be  somewhat  obscured  when  definition 
is  required.  Lord  Langdale  judged  too  severely  when  he 
spoke  of  the  answers  not  being  given  plainly  and  directly, 

*  Ecc.  Judgments,  p.  89. 
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but  in  a  cautious  and  guarded  manner,  with  the  apparent 
view  of  escaping  from  some  apprehended  consequence  of 
plain  and  direct  answers. 

Mr.  Gorham's  views,  using  his  own  language,  may  be 
thus  stated : 

As  to  both  Sacraments  :  "  Not  merely  the  right  adminis 
tration,  but  the  worthy  reception,  is  essential  to  their  becom 
ing  effectual  signs  of  grace.  In  such  only  as  worthily  receive 
the  same  have  the}7  a  wholesome  effect  or  operation. 

"  The  gift  of  God's  grace  is  only  conferred  on  such  as  by 
faith  and  rightly  do  receive  the  same." 

The  doctrine  thus  generally  stated  as  to  both  Sacraments, 
is  applied  to  Baptism  as  follows  : 

"  By  the  Article,  they  that  receive  Baptism  rightly ;  that 
is,  not  merely  by  lawful  administration,  but  by  worthy 
reception,  are  grafted  into  the  Church.  No  distinction  is 
made  between  adults  and  infants  in  this  Article,  though  the 
case  of  the  latter  was  in  the  minds  of  the  frainers,  as  ap 
pears  by  the  charitable  declaration  at  its  close.  When  there 
is  no  worthy  reception  there  is  no  bestowal  of  grace.  There 
is  a  stipulation  by  Sponsors  for  infants  that  faith  and 
repentance  shall  thereafter  exist.  In  the  hope,  but  on  the 
condition,  that  these  will  thereafter  exist,  the  Church  pro 
nounces  the  infant  a  child  of  God  and  inheritor  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

The  question  was  then  put :  "  Does  the  Church  hold,  and 
do  you  hold,  that  infants  so  baptized  are  regenerated  inde 
pendently  of  the  stipulations  made  for  them  by  others  ?" 

Answer :  "  If  such  infants  die  before  they  commit  actual 
sin,  the  Church  holds,  and  I  hold,  that  they  are  undoubtedly 
saved ;  and  therefore  they  must  have  been  regenerated  by  an 
act  of  grace  prevenient  to  their  Baptism,  in  order  to  make  them 
worthy  recipients  of  the  Sacrament." 

"  Our  Church  holds,  and  I  hold,  that  no  spiritual  grace  is 
conferred  in  Baptism,  except  to  worthy  recipients.  As  in 
fants  are  by  nature  unworthy  recipients,  being  born  in  sin  and 
the  children  of  wrath,  they  cannot  receive  any  benefit  from 
Baptism,  except  there  shall  have  been  a  prevenient  act  of 
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grace  to  make  them  worthy.  In  fact,  the  new  nature  must 
have  been  possessed  by  those  who  receive  Baptism  rightly, 
and  therefore  possessed  before  the  seal  was  affixed." 

There  are  other  passages  stating  that  this  grace  must 
really  come  before  Baptism,  though  it  is  not  denied  that  it 
may  be  given  at  the  moment  of  the  administration. 

When  the  examination  reached  this  point  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  foregiven  grace,  the  natural  question  was  put : 
Was  it  always  given  to  a  baptized  child,  whether  before  or 
during  the  act  ?  Was  it  an  invariable  accompaniment  of 
the  Kite,  so  that  when  this  is  administered,  we  may  be  sure 
the  grace  has  been  given  ? 

If  Mr.  Gorham  had  answered  affirmatively,  the  difference 
between  his  views  and  those  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  would 
practically  be  inconsiderable.  The  child  would  be  secured 
of  salvation  by  being  absolved  from  original  sin,  and  dying 
before  actual  guilt. 

But  he  answered:  "This  grace  does  not  necessarily  attend, 
or  is  bestoived  upon,  every  infant  brought  to  be  baptized.  To 
some  it  is  given,  to  others  denied  ;  and  the  gift  or  refusal  is 
according  to  the  unknoiun  luill  of  God." 

We  cannot  but  notice  the  close  correspondence  of  these 
views  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian  Formulary 
before  quoted.  The  latter,  however,  more  distinctly  allows 
an  actual  infusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Baptism  upon  those 
preordained  to  receive  it. 

In  the  report  of  the  case  in  Ecclesiastical  Judgments, 
published  with  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  London  in  1865, 
the  above  answer  in  italics  is  omitted,  with  the  question  which 
called  it  forth.  The  passage  is  found  in  Moore's  Eeport  of 
the  case.  The  omission  is  of  a  most  material  matter. 

The  judgment  of  Sir  Herbert  Fust,  Dean  of  Arches,  pro 
nounced  in  1849,  was  as  follows  : 

"  The  issue  was  narrowed  down  to  the  question  of  the 
efficacy  of  Infant  Baptism.  The  Articles  were  prima  facie 
the  standards  of  doctrine,  but  if  they  are  silent  on  a  con 
troverted  point,  the  other  Formularies  of  the  Church  were 
to  be  consulted. 
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"  Mr.  Gorham's  doctrine  went  beyond  the  Articles,  inas 
much  as  he  defines  what  is  the  worthy  reception  of  Baptism, 
viz.,  faith  and  repentance,  the  germ  of  which  must  be  sup 
posed  to  exist  in  infants  at  the  time  of  Baptism.  As  all 
infants  are  born  in  sin,  they  must  first  be  rendered  worthy 
recipients,  and  this  is  only  done  by  some  act  of  prevenient 
grace.  The  Articles  make  a  worthy  reception  necessary, 
but  do  not  declare  in  what  such  reception  consists.  It  was 
sufficient  for  the  Court  to  observe  that  Mr.  Gorham's  doc 
trine  was,  that  it  was  not  by  Baptism,  or  through  Baptism, 
that  such  grace  is  conferred.  But  the  Formularies  (and  the 
Judge  made  a  minute  examination  of  them)  declare,  that 
the  child  is,  by  Baptism,  regenerate.  As  this  declaration  is 
unconditional  in  the  Office  of  Private  Baptism,  it  must  be 
considered  so  in  that  for  Public  Baptism.  Grace,  then,  is 
given  to  infants  unconditionally  ;  and  the  mode  of  receiving 

that  blessing  is  not  prevenient  grace,  but  Baptism It 

seems  to  me  that  the  word  regenerate  does  not  mean  such  a 
total  change  of  character,  as  to  preclude  baptized  persons 
from  ever  or  finally  falling  away,  but  that  the  word  means 
such  a  change  of  station,  character,  and  relation  as  places 
them  in  a  new  situation, — from  being  children  of  wrath  to 
children  of  grace. 

"  Therefore,  I  say,  that  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England  undoubtedly  is,  that  children  baptized  are  regen 
erated  at  baptism,  and  are  undoubtedly  saved,  if  they  die 
without  committing  actual  sin,  Mr.  Gorham  has  maintained, 
and  does  maintain,  opinions  opposed  to  those  of  the  Church 
of  which  he  professes  to  be  a  Minister." 

Upon  appeal,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun 
cil  reversed  this  judgment,  and  declared  that  Mr.  Gorham 
had  not  held  doctrines  contrary  to  that  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Bishop  of  London  and  Sir  Knight  Bruce, 
Vice-Chancellor,  dissented. 

The  following  are  the  heads  of  the  opinion  delivered  by 
Lord  Langdale  :  "  Some  parts  of  the  Prayer-Book  are  doc 
trinal,  and  must  be  so  considered ;  some  devotional,  which 
cannot  be  treated  as  evidence  of  doctrine  without  reference 
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to  the  Articles,  and  to  the  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  ex 
pressed  in  the  Formularies." 

The  Services  for  Public  and  Private  Baptism  are  then 
minutely  examined,  as  also  passages  in  the  Catechism. 
Then  follows  : 

"  These  require  a  charitable  or  qualified  construction ; 
and,  as  to  the  Baptismal  Service,  they  who  are  strongly 
impressed  with  the  earnest  prayers  offered  for  the  blessing 
and  grace  of  God,  may  not  unreasonably  suppose  that  the 
grace  is  not  necessarily  tied  to  the  rite,  but  that  it  should 
be  prayed  for,  that  it  may  then,  or  luhen  God  pleases,  be  present, 
to  make  the  rite  beneficial" 

"  One  of  the  points  left  open  by  the  Articles  is  determined 
by  the  Eubric.  It  is  certain,  by  God's  word,  that  children 
which  are  baptized,  dying  before  they  commit  actual  sin, 
are  undoubtedly  saved.  But  the  Eubric  does  not,  like  the 
Article  of  1536,  say  that  such  children  are  saved  by  Bap 
tism,  and  nothing  is  declared  as  to  the  case  of  infants  dying 
without  Baptism." 

There  is  one  point  in  the  opinion  inconsistent  with  Mr. 
Gorham's  position.  It  is  allowed  that  the  grace  may  be  con 
ditionally  efficacious,  that  is,  if  the  child  grow  to  be  truly 
penitent,  and  to  have  a  lively  faith.  Thus  there  is  a  provision 
al  remission  of  inherited  guilt — the  virtue  of  Baptism  being 
suspended  and  in  abeyance,  until  a  future  event  occurs. 
Mr.  Gorham  insists  there  must  be  a  previous  infusion  of 
grace  to  make  the  rite  available.  The  judgment  of  Lord 
Langdale  is  that  subsequent  holiness  retroacts  and  makes  it 
so.  But  each  of  them  (Mr.  Gorham  clearly)  limits  the  prior 
or  succeeding  efficacious  grace  to  those  whom  God  shall 
please  to  choose  for  this  effect.  Here  also  we  are  brought, 
by  a  necessary  logic,  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

And  if  the  judgment  could  be  deemed  as  holding,  that 
the  condition  of  future  faith  is  available  to  all,  and  yet  an 
absolute  condition,  then  why  are  not  the  Baptists  right,  and 
Infant  Baptism  futile  and  useless,  if  not  a  desecration  ?  If 
the  virtue  hovers  through  years  of  uncertainty,  until  holiness 
and  faith  are  developed,  why  not  postpone  the  rite  until 
then? 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  Court  take  no  notice  of  Mr.  Gor- 
ham's  most  important  proposition,  the  logical  result  of  his 
theory,  viz.  :  that  the  prevenient  grace  is  only  given  to  such 
as  God  had  elected  to  receive  it.  This  conclusion,  the  very 
essence  of  his  tenets,  instead  of  being  rigorously  contrasted 
with  the  Formularies,  is  scarcely  alluded  to  ;  is  not  noticed 
as  asserted,  nor  examined  to  uphold  or  controvert  it. 

It  may  be  imagined  with  what  alarm  and  indignation 
this  decision  was  received  by  a  large  body  of  Churchmen. 
It  produced  the  celebrated  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1850,  and  a  discussion  by 
Dr.  Pusey,  foremost  among  his  controversial  writings  for 
reasoning  and  pertinent  learning.* 

We  may  condense  the  teaching  of  the  Formularies  of  the 
Church  thus  :  Infants  partake  of  inherited  guilt,  and  must 
have  the  merit  of  Christ's  atonement  applied  to  them,  to  be 
saved.  They  are,  by  his  declaration,  involved  in  the  con 
demnation,  and  comprised  in  the  offered  salvation. 

He  hath  required  that  they,  as  others,  should  be  born 
again,  of  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  apply  his  atone 
ment  for  their  salvation.  When  he  prescribes  a  condition, 
there  is  a  pledge  that  it  shall  be  available.  Hence  there 
is  a  covenant  that  if  the  outward  Eite,  which  man  can  per 
form,  is  administered,  the  sufficient  infusion  of  the  Spirit  is 
assured. 

Thus  the  original  sin  being  removed,  the  relation  to  God 
is  altered,  and  covenanted  mercy  extended,  and,  by  an  inevi 
table  consequence,  the  infant  dying  without  actual  guilt,  is 
saved.  This  is  the  baptismal  regeneration  of  infants. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  alternative  between  these 
Scriptural  and  Church  truths,  except  in  the  averred  predes 
tination  of  Mr.  Gorham,  or  the  strange  view  of  Lord  Lang- 
dale  of  a  suspended  uncertain  efficacy  dependent  upon 
future  faith  and  holiness. 

In  all  these  tenets,  the  Church  is  speaking  positively  of 
such  infants  as  are  within  the  reach  of  ministration  of  the 

*  Royal  Supremacy,  Oxford,  1850. 
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Sacrament.      The  case  of    others  is  different.    (See  post, 
§33.) 

§  32.  who  may  The  pious  comprehension  of  the  Church  as  to 
be  Baptized.  ^e  Q^jg^g  of  Baptism  deserves  consideration. 
Mr.  Baxter  charged  against  her  that  she  obliged  her  minis 
ters  to  baptize  the  children  of  Jews,  Infidels,  Heretics, 
Atheists,  or  any  others  brought  to  them  at  the  Church. 
The  68th  Canon  was  referred  to :  "  No  Minister  shall  refuse 
or  delay  to  christen  any  child  according  to  the  Form  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  that  is  brought  to  the  Church  to 
him,  upon  Sundays  or  Holy  Days,  to  be  christened."  In 
case  of  refusal  he  was  to  be  "  suspended .  from  his  ministry 
for  the  space  of  three  months." 

And  the  69th  Canon  is  equally  explicit  as  to  the  duty  of 
baptizing  any  infant  within  the  Parish,  in  danger  of  death. 

By  the  rules  of  the  French  Eeformed  Church,  the  children 
of  adulterers,  incestuous,  and  even  excommunicated  parents, 
were  to  be  baptized.  Mr.  Bingham  urges  strongly  upon 
the  principles  of  that  Church  for  the  inclusion  of  the  chil 
dren  of  atheists  and  blasphemers.  And  as  to  Heretics  he 
shows  that  by  "  The  Book  of  Discipline,"  children  both 
whose  parents  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Eome  (and 
therefore  Heretics)  and  those  of  excommunicated  persons 
shall  not  be  baptized,  unless  the  parents  require  it,  and 
resign  their  authority  to  the  sureties.  And  again,  the 
children  of  Sorcerers  and  Gypsies,  may  be  admitted  to 
Baptism  upon  the  like  conditions.* 

In  an  opinion  of  Doctor  Lawrence,  given  in  1806,  he 
considered  the  phrase  "  any  child,"  in  the  Canon,  to  be 
general.  There  was  no  distinction  of  parishioners  who 
frequented  the  Church  or  any  other  place  of  worship.  The 
law  was  clear  and  explicit.  The  children  of  Papist  recu 
sants  were  to  be  baptized,  much  more  those  of  a  Protestant 
Dissenter.  (Burns's  Ecc.  Laws,  ii.,  115.) 
§  33.  unbaptiz-  When  we  are  able  to  rest  in  the  comfortable 
infants.  assurance  that  a  child  baptized  according  to  the 

*  Bingham,  Vol.  X.,  170 ;  Opuscula. 
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Order  of  the  Church  is  certainly  saved,  if  he  die  before 
sinning,  the  question  will  arise,  What  is  the  fate  of  those  so 
dying  unbaptized  ? 

Hooker  answers  the  question  thus :  "  Touching  infants 
which  die  unbaptized,  since  they  neither  have  the  Sacra 
ment  itself,  nor  any  sense  or  conceit  thereof,  the  judgment 
of  many  hath  gone  hard  against  them.  But  seeing  grace 
is  not  absolutely  tied  to  the  Sacrament,  and  besides  such  is 
the  lenity  of  God,  that  to  things  absolutely  impossible  he 
bindeth  no  man,  but  where  we  cannot  do  what  is  enjoined 
us,  accepteth  our  will  to  do  instead  of  the  deed  itself.  Again, 
as  there  is  in  their  Christian  parents,  and  in  the  Church  of 
God,  a  presumed  desire  that  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism 
should  be  given  them,  yea,  a  purpose  also  that  it  shall  be 
given  them,  remorse  of  equity  hath  moved  many  of  the 
School  Divines  ingenuously  to  grant,  that  God,  all  merciful  to 
such  as  are  not  able  to  desire  Baptism,  imputeth  the  secret 
desires  that  others  have  in  their  behalf,  and  accepteth  the 
same  as  theirs,  rather  than  casteth  away  their  souls  for  that 
which  no  man  is  able  to  help."* 

In  the  ensuing  paragraph  he  lays  some  stress  upon  the 
fact  of  the  child  which  dies  unbaptized  having  been  born 
of  Christian  parents,  yet  this  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if 
such  child  was  without  sin,  or  that  grace  from  baptized 
parents  was  derived  by  propagation,  and  God's  promise  tied 
to  save  any  in  mere  regard  to  their  parents'  faith. 

In  another  passage,  he  condemns,  as  a  wrong  conceit, 
"  that  none  may  receive  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  but  they 
whose  parents,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  are,  by  the  sound 
ness  of  their  religious  faith  and  virtuous  conduct,  known 
to  be  men  of  God." 

Again  :  "  It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  he  which,  as  it  were 
from  heaven,  hath  designed  them  unto  holiness  by  special 
privilege  of  their  very  birth,  will  deprive  them  of  regenera 
tion  and  inward  grace  only  because  necessity  depriveth 
them  of  outward  sacraments.  However,  he,  by  the  secret 

*  Ecc.  Polity,  v.,  ch.  96  ;  Keble's  ed.,  2,  p.  270. 
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ways  of  his  own  incomprehensible  mercy,  may  be  thought 
to  save  without  baptism,  this  cleareth  not  the  Church  from 
guiltiness  of  blood  if  she,  through  her  superfluous  scrupu 
losity,  lets,  or  impediments  of  less  regard,  should  cause  a 
grace  of  such  great  moment  to  be  withheld." 
*  Bingham  has  collected  the  opinions  of  the  Ancients  upon 
this  subject :  "  In  case  there  was  no  contempt,  but  only  an 
unavoidable  and  unforeseen  necessity  hindered  their  baptism, 
while  they  were  diligently  preparing  for  it — in  that  case  they 
were  treated  a  little  more  favorably  by  the  Ancients,  who 
did  not  generally  think  the  mere  want  of  Baptism  to  be 
such  a  peculiar  crime  as  to  exclude  men  from  the  benefit 
of  Church  Communion  or  the  hope  of  salvation.  They 
generally  ground  the  necessity  of  Baptism  upon  these  two 
sayings  of  our  Saviour  :  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized, 
shall  be  saved,"  and  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ;" 
but  then,  in  their  exposition  of  these  texts,  they  limit  the 
sense  to  the  ordinary  method  of  salvation,  and  such  cases 
wherein  Baptism  may  be  had ;  and  as  for  extraordinary 
cases,  where  Baptism  could  not  be  had,  though  men  were 
desirous  of  it,  they  made  several  exceptions,  which,  in  such 
circumstances,  were  thought  sufficient  to  supply  the  want  of 
it."* 

It  was  held,  in  the  time  of  St.  Barnard  (indeed,  was  the 
general  tenet  of  the  Romish  Church)  that,  although  eternal 
life  could  not  be  had  without  Baptism,  yet  the  case  of  Mar 
tyrdom  formed  an  exception.  But  St.  Barnard  went  further  : 
he  says,  "  If  a  man  desirous  of  Baptism  be  suddenly  cut  off 
by  death,  in  whom  there  wanted  neither  sound  faith,  devout 
hope,  nor  sincere  charity  (God  pardon  me  if  I  err),  but  verily 
of  the  salvation  of  such  a  one  in  whom  there  is  none  other 
defect  than  his  faultless  lack  of  baptism,  despair  I  cannot."t 

This  opinion  applies  with  certainly  equal  strength  to  the 
case  of  infants. 

The  leading  opponents  of  Lay  Baptism,  expressly  or  im- 

*  Vol.  III.,  p.  488.  t  Epis.  70,  cited  by  Hooker,  5,  60,  5. 
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pliedly,  affirm  the  salvability  of  unbaptized  infants,  where 
the  Eite  cannot  be  duly  had.  And  thus  the  Church,  with 
her  great  wisdom  and  holy  charity,  leaves  those  who  can 
not  receive  the  Eite,  to  God's  mercy,  in  trust  and  hope, 
while  she  imposes  an  awful  responsibility  upon  Parents 
who  can  bring  infants  to  it,  and  neglect  it. 

§  34    La     Ba  ^6  Presume  ^a^  ^ie  ^aW  °^   the  earlj  Church 

tipm.        may  be  thus  stated  : 

(1.)  The  power  to  baptize  was  originally  in  the  Bishop 
only,  and  was  conferred  by  him  upon  Presbyters  and  Dea 
cons  ;  upon  the  former  more  commonly,  and  at  an  earlier 
period  than  upon  the  latter.  In  the  Apostolical  Canons 
four  speak  of  Baptism  by  its  Ministers,  but  Deacons  are  not 
mentioned.* 

(2.)  Yet  a  Baptism  by  such  without  authority,  while  an 
act  of  irregularity,  and  subjecting  the  Minister  to  censure, 
was  not  invalid  as  to  the  recipient,  and  was  not  to  be 
repeated. 

(3.)  This  rule  was  gradually  extended  to  the  Baptism  by 
Laymen  in  cases  of  necessity,  or  extraordinary  occasions. 
But  whenever  this  prevailed  or  was  tolerated,  it  was  re 
stricted  to  a  Baptism  by  Christians ;  such  as  had  received 
might  confer  it.  Hence  Baptism  by  Jews,  Turks,  or  In 
fidels  was  invalid. 

Upon  this  point  the  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Elliberis,  in 
Spain,  A.D.  305,  deserves  much  consideration :  "  When  men 
were  upon  a  voyage  at  sea,  or  in  any  or  at  any  place  where 
no  Church  was  near  at  hand,  if  a  Catechuman  happened  to 
be  extremely  sick,  and  at  the  point  of  death,  then  any 
Christian,  who  had  his  own  Baptism  entire,  and  was  no 
bigamist,  might  baptize  him.  Provided  that,  if  he  survive, 
he  bring  him  to  the  Bishop,  that  his  Baptism  may  be  per 
fected  by  the  laying  on  of  hands."  Bingham  remarks  :  "  It 
was  their  intent,  when  a  Priest  could  not  be  had  to  admin 
ister  Baptism,  only  to  authorize  such  Laymen  to  do  it,  as 


*  Bingham,  IX. ;  Opuscula. 
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had   those   qualifications,   that   were    requisite   to   obtain 
orders,  and  so  bring  them  as  near  Priests  as  they  could. "* 

And  Professor  Ogilby -justly  argues  that  the  adoption  of 
this  Canon  tends  to  prove  that  Lay  Baptism  was  not  recog 
nized  by  the  Council  as  generally  valid  in  any  case.  They 
pass  a  law  rendering  it  so  in  peculiar  emergencies,  and 
under  certain  limitations  and  conditions.f 

Mr.  Neal,  as  to  the  practice  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
Church,  says  :  "  It  now  regards  Baptism  as  valid  which  is 
conferred  by  any  orthodox  person,  so  the  form  and  manner 
be  good.  In  the  Duty  of  Parish  Priests  it  is  declared  :  '  In 
case  of  a  child  lying  dangerously  ill,  if  no  Priest  be  at  hand, 
a  lay  person  may  baptize,  that  is,  plunge  the  child  in  water, 
saying,  "  N.t  the  servant  of  God,"  etc.  Wherefore  the 
Priest  should  teach  his  Parishioners,  and  not  men  only,  but 
also  women,  how  to  act  in  such  circumstances.  However, 
every  baptism  so  performed  by  a  lay  person  should,  if  the 
child  live,  be  filled  up  by  the  Priest  with  Prayers  and 
other  ceremonies,  according  to  the  Ritual.'  ';J  Mr.  Neal 
adds  that  this  was  not  the  practice  of  the  early  nor  yet  of 
the  mediaeval  Eastern  Church ;  and,  until  a  comparatively 
late  period,  rebaptization  was  constantly  practised  in  the 
Russian  Church,  even  for  converts  from  Rome. 

We  have  before  stated  that  under  the  Romish  tenet  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  Baptism  for  salvation,  the  Rite 
might  be  performed  by  any  one  in  cases  of  necessity.  No 
doubt  the  same  rule  prevailed  in  the  English  Mediaeval 
Church,  and,  as  we  think,  under  the  First  Book  of  Edward. 

The  rule,  in  the  most  of  Calvinistic  Churches,  prohibits 
the  Baptism  by  any  but  a  regular  Minister.§  It  is  the  same 
in  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States.  (Chap,  xxvii.,  4.)  The  rule  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  is  against  Lay  Baptism.  (Constitution, 
iii.,  Art.  1.)  By  a  Canon  of  the  French  Church  (1540),  the 
Baptism  by  a  private  person  was  declared  null,  and  the 


*  Vol.  IX.,  p.  28 ;  Opuscula.  t  Lay  Baptism,  48. 

J  History  of  the  Eastern  Church,  ii.,  948.  §  Bingham,  Vol.  IX.,  101. 
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child  was  to  be  brought  publicly  into  the  Church  to  receive 
true  Baptism.'"  The  Lutheran  Churches  admit  of  Lay 
Baptism. 

The  course  of  the  Anglican  Church  is  well  stated  by 
Bishop  Mant :  "  No  authority  to  administer  Baptism  having 
been  given  to  any  others  than  Christ's  ministers,  it  would  seem 
that  Baptism,  as  well  as  preaching  the  Gospel  and  the  min 
istration  of  the  other  Sacraments,  cannot  truly,  fully,  and  with 
assurance  of  its  efficacy,  be  celebrated  by  any  others.  And 
this  is  agreeable  to  the  rule  of  the  Church.  For,  although 
there  may  have  been  aforetime  some  who  have  pleaded  for 
the  ministration  of  Lay  Baptism,  in  cases  of  great  necessity, 
by  another  person  than  a  lawful  Minister,  where  a  lawful 
Minister  could  not  be  had ;  and,  although  the  Church  of 
Rome,  acting  under  the  persuasion  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  Baptism  to  salvation,  has  allowed  persons,  not  having 
the  ministerial  commission,  to  baptize  in  such  cases ;  and 
although,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  our  reformed  Church,  allow 
ance  was  likewise  given  for  such  a  practice  ;  yet  subse 
quently,  following  the  judgment  and  example  of  the  early 
Church,  she  discovered  her  error  and  retraced  her  steps, 
and  by  three  successive  corrections  of  her  decision, — first,  by 
a  restrictive  explanation  of  her  former  law  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  again  in  King  James  I.,  and  again 
in  King  Charles  II.,  by  a  new  and  positive  provision  she 
determined  that  even  Private  Baptism,  in  cases  of  great 
necessity,  should  be  ministered  only  by  a  lawful  Minister. 
And  the  ground  of  her  determination  must  be  judged  to  be, 
that,  however  excellent  be  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  by 
reason  of  its  spiritual  grace,  that  grace  is  not  promised, 
except  to  its  due  administration  ;  and  that  it  were  better  to 
omit  the  Rite  altogether,  and  to  leave  the  child  to  the 
uncovenanted  mercy  of  God,  than  to  make  pretence  of 
ministering  it  unlawfully,  and  thus  attempt  to  bring 
children  into  covenant  with  God  by  an  instrument  not  of 
his  appointment.t 

*  Bingham,  Vol.  IX.,  103. 

t  The  Church  and  her  Ministrations,  p.  244  ;  London,  1838. 
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The  Divines  of  repute  who  support  these  positions,  are 
Wheatly,*  Lawrence,!  Archdeacon  Manning,:]:  Waterland,§ 
Jeremy  Taylor,!  and,  in  our  own  country,  Professor  OgilbylF 
and  Dr.  Wilson.** 

Upon  the  other  side  are  Bishop  Fleetwood,  Bingham, 
Hooker,  and  Maskell,  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. tf 
The  decisions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  favor  it  also. 

In  Kemp  vs.  Wicks,  1809,  Sir  John  Nicolls  decided  that 
Baptism  by  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  was  valid,  though  administered  by  one  not 
Episcopally  ordained. 

But  the  most  important  case  is  that  of  Martin  vs.  Escott. 
(2  Curtis,  692-4 ;  Moore,  Privy  Council  Kep.,  104.)  The 
defendant,  a  Vicar,  had  refused  to  bury  a  child  who  had  been 
baptized  with  the  proper  formula  by  a  Wesleyan  Minister. 
The  68th  Canon  directs  that  every  Minister  of  the  Church 
of  England  shall  perform  the  Burial  Service  for  any  corpse 
brought  to  the  Church  or  Churchyard,  except  the  party 
deceased  was  excommunicated.  But  the  Rubric  prefixed 
to  the  Burial  Office  provided  that  it  should  not  be  used  for 
any  that  should  die  unbaptized.  So  the  question  was, 
whether  this  Baptism  was  within  the  Rubric. 

The  Court  held  that  the  Baptism  in  question  was  Lay 
Baptism,  and  that  it  was  valid.  The  following  are  the 
heads  of  the  judgment : 

1.  That  in  very  early,  if  not  in  the  earliest  ages,  Baptism 
in  the  proper  form  (with  water,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity),  was  held  valid,  and  not  to  be  repeated. 

2.  That  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Church  had  been 
adopted  in  this  country  up  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 


*  Rational  Illustration,  etc.,  p.  263. 

t  Sacerdotal  Powers,  cap.  5,  88. 

J  The  Unity  of  the  Church,  271,  278. 

§  Works,  Vol.  III. 

11  Divine  Inst.,  etc.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  693.    London,  1853. 

IT  Lay  Baptism.    N.  Y.,  1842 
**Mant  on  the  Rubrics.  N.  Y.,  1854. 
tt  Holy  Baptism  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Maskell. 
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3.  That  by  the  Eubrics  of  the  Books  of  Edward  VI., 
Baptism  by  Lay   hands   was  declared    to   be  lawful    and 
sufficient,  and  not  to  be  repeated,  and  that  those  Rubrics 
were  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

4.  That  those  Eubrics  underwent  no  material  alteration 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

5.  That  the  Canon  agreed  on  in  Convocation,  in  1551,  was 
involved  in  great  obscurity,  and  was  never  considered  to 
have  any  binding  authority. 

6.  That  the  Commissioners  at  Hampton  Court,  in  1603, 
strongly  as  they  were  opposed  to  Baptism  by  Laymen,  could 
not  prevail  on  themselves  absolutely  and  expressly  to  pro 
hibit  it ;  still  less  to  declare  such  Baptism  null  and  void. 
That  such  a  notion  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  King's 
language  against  rebaptizing. 

7.  That  the  Eubric  respecting  the  burial  of  persons  dying 
unbaptized  was  inserted  at  the  Restoration.     In  the  usual 
sense  of  that  word,  it  would  apply  to  persons  to  whom  this 
Sacrament  had  not  been  administered,  without  reference 
to  the  administrator.     As  to  the  objection  that  it  applied  to 
persons  not  lawfully  baptized ;  that  is,  not  by  one  Episco- 
pally   ordained  by  the  expression    "  lawful  Minister,"  the 
law  since  1662  certainly  intended  an  Episcopally-ordained 
Minister;  but  it  does  not  follow  that   acts  performed  by 
persons  not  so  ordained  are  null,  for  then  they  would  have 
been  so  declared  by  authority,  which  was  not  the  case  at  the 
Restoration.     The  Bishops  at  that  time  neither  refused  to 
confirm  persons  not   Episcopally   baptized,  nor   did  they 
instruct  their  clergy  to  rebaptize  in  such  cases.    The  practice 
continued,  and  undoubtedly  was  irregular,  but  not  null  and 
void.     This  view  was  borne  out  by  the  Minutes  of  the  Con 
ference  in  1712,  at  Lambeth,  up  to  which  time  such  Baptism, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  valid,  so  as  not 
to  be  repeated,  and  that  a  person  so  baptized  was  not  a 
person  unbaptized,  and  so  not  entitled  to  Christian  burial. 

A  similar  decision  was  made  in  Tichmarsh  vs.  Chapman, 
3  Curteis's  Rep.,  840. 
The  subject  was  brought  before  the  General  Convention 
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of  our  own  Church  in  1811.  Bishop  White  states,  that  it 
was  the  object  of  two  gentlemen  to  obtain  a  declaration  of 
the  invalidity  of  Lay  Baptism,  including,  of  course,  that  by 
any  of  the  Ministers  of  other  Churches.  He  adds,  that  a 
member  of  the  Convention  (Honorable  Rufus  King),  had 
brought  with  him  from  England  a  pamphlet  containiug  a 
judgment  in  an  Ecclesiastical  tribunal  precisely  in  point. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  the  case  of  Kemp  vs.  Wicks.  The  Bishop 
adds :  "  The  reasons  of  the  judge,  grounded  altogether  on 
the  Rubric,  must  carry  conviction  to  every  mind  so  far  as 
concerns  the  question  of  the  sense  of  the  Church  of  En 
gland.  It  is  true  that  this  does  not  settle  the  question  of 
the  sense  of  Scripture.  On  the  most  serious  consideration 
of  the  subject  long  ago,  the  conviction  is  entertained  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Church  are  not  at  variance  on  this 
matter."  (Memoirs,  280.)  It  was  resolved  by  the  Con 
vention  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  take  any  action  on  the 
subject. 

In  1842  the  late  Professor  Ogilby  published  an  outline 
on  the  validity  of  Lay  Baptism,  contesting  it  with  great 
ability  ;  and  in  1854  Professor  Wilson  took  the  same  ground 
in  his  edition  of  Mant  on  the  Rubrics. 

We  submit  the  following  as  the  best  warranted  conclu 
sions  on  this  subject : 

It  is  settled  that  the  phrase,  "  lawful  Minister,"  used  in 
the  Rubric  from  1603  to  this  day  in  the  English  and 
American  Prayer-Book,  means  a  Minister  Episcopally  or 
dained.*  When  we  consider  that  this  alteration  took  place 
upon  a  revision  of  the  Prayer-Book,  when  the  Office  of 
Private  Baptism  distinctly  sanctioned  Lay  Baptism,  it  is 
the  logical,  if  not  inevitable,  conclusion,  that  it  was  intended 
to  prohibit  it. 

Although  by  express  decision  one  thus  baptized  may  not 
be  refused  the  Rite  of  burial,  yet  we  have  the  decided  state 
ment  of  the  Church  that  it  is  irregular,  and  an  implied 
deprecation  of  its  use.  < 

*  Martin  vs.  Escott ;  Kemp  vs.  Wicks. 
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Laymen  of  the  Church  are  as  much  bound  by  the  Ru 
brics,  in  cases  which  may  apply  to  them,  as  Clergymen ; 
and  a  Layman,  performing  this  Eite,  disobeys,  if  not  an 
absolute  law,  yet  an  explicit  teaching,  and  exercises  a 
function  consigned  by  solemn  selection  to  another  class. 

That  tenet  of  the  Romish  Church  of  the  absolute  neces 
sity  of  Baptism  for  salvation,  which  alone  could  sanction 
this  act,  is  not  the  tenet  of  our  Church.  And  far  better  is 
it  that  the  mercy  of  God  should  be  trusted,  than  that  we 
should  assume  part  of  a  priestly  Office. 

It  follows  that  Ministers  of  our  Church  should  urge  upon 
all  who  have  received  Lay  Baptism,  and  seek  a  union  with 
her,  the  advisability,  at  least,  of  a  new  Baptism.  Assuming 
that  another  course  may  not  be  censurable,  we  have  in  this 
the  assured  path  of  Churchly  truth  and  order.  And  not 
withstanding  the  opinion  of  Archdeacon  Sharpe  and  Profes 
sor  Wilson,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  alternative,  or 
hypothetical  form,  as  it  is  termed,  may  be  used.  Arch 
bishop  Usher  employed  a  similar  one  in  cases  of  orders  not 
Episcopal.* 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say,  after  what  has  been  ruled  in 
England,  and  the  refusal  of  our  own  Church  to  act,  that 
Lay  Baptism  is  wholly  invalid,  so  that  the  Rite  performed 
by  a  dissenting  Minister  should  be  fully  repeated,  according 
to  our  Office.  The  last  clause  of  the  maxim,  factum  valet, 
may  be  recognized  ;  but,  at  least,  the  first  clause,  fieri  non 
debet,  is  a  rule  for  Laymen  of  the  Church. 
§  35.  sin  after  The  Sixteenth  Article,  "  Of  Sin  after  Baptism," 

Baptism.  mus^  kg  examined  to  fill  up  the  view  of  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Church. 

Omitting  any  inquiry  as  to  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  we  have  these  declarations  : 

The  grant  of  repentance  is  not  to  be  denied  to  such  as 
fall  into  sin  after  Baptism.  Not  every  deadly  sin  commit 
ted  after  Baptism  (the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  excepted) 
is  unpardonable. 

*  Procter,  p.  382,  and  Ogilby,  179. 
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The  tenet  of  Novatian  was,  that  after  Baptism  there  was 
no  room  for  penitence ;  that  the  Church  could  not  pardon 
mortal  sin  further.  They  who  had  fallen  into  apostasy  had 
no  more  hope  of  salvation,  and  could  not  be  restored  even 
after  penance. 

It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  oppose  to  this  the  opinion 
of  St.  Cyprian  and  a  few  others  :  "  But  I  wonder  that  there 
are  some  so  obstinate  as  not  to  think  repentance  ought  to 
be  given  to  such  as  are  fallen,  or  suppose  that  pardon  should 
be  denied  to  penitents,  when  it  is  written,  *  Eemember  from 
whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  repent  and  do  just  works.'  "  * 

"  In  the  choice  of  evils,"  says  Gregory  Nyssenus,  "  it  is 
rather  to  be  chosen,  that  a  man  having  obtained  Baptism 
should  be  again  in  sin,  than  that  he  should  end  his  life  void 
of  grace.  For  sin  may,  perhaps,  obtain  pardon  or  mercy  (of 
which  there  is  great  hope  among  the  good),  but  salvation 
is  altogether  forbidden  to  the  other  by  a  certain  and  deter 
minate  sentence."  t 

St.  Chrysostom  insisted  that  Judas,  if  he  had  persevered 
in  his  repentance,  could  have  been  saved.  Citing  the  para 
ble  of  the  prodigal  son,  he  says  :  "  I  have  adduced  this 
parable  in  order  that  you  may  learn  that  there  is  remission 
of  sins  committed  even  after  Baptism  ;  this  son  bears  the 
image  of  those  who  fall  after  Baptism  ;  that  he  does  repre 
sent  such  is  evident  from  this,  that  he  is  called  a  son,  for 
no  one  is  called  a  son  without  Baptism  ;  moreover,  he  dwelt 
in  his  father's  house,  and  shared  his  substance ;  but  before 
Baptism  it  is  not  allowed  us  to  take  what  is  our  father's, 
nor  to  receive  our  inheritance  ;  so  that,  by  means  of  all 
these  things,  the  condition  of  those  that  believe  is  shadowed 
out."  i 

"  After  we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  we  may  depart 
from  grace  given,  and  fall  into  sin,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
we  may  rise  again,  and  amend  our  lives." 

In  "  the  necessary  doctrine  of  a  Christian  man,"  it  is  de- 

*  Epistle  52,  Ad  Antonium. 

f  In  eos  qui  different  Baptisms*. 

t  Homily  de  Penitentia,  Gary's  Test.,  p.  209. 
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clared,  "  there  is  no  doubt  that,  although  we  be  once  jus 
tified,  we  may  fall  therefrom ;  and  although  we  have  been 
illuminated,  and  tasted  the  heavenly  gift,  and  been  made 
partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  yet  we  mav  fall  and  displease 
God." 

In  1604,  in  the  discussions  at  Hampton  Court,  Dr.  Key- 
nolds  moved,  that  in  the  16th  Article,  after  the  words  "  depart 
from  grace,"  be  added,  "  yet  neither  totally  nor  finally,  and 
that  the  Nine  Articles  of  Lambeth  might  be  inserted  in  the 
Book."  This  was  rejected. 

The  Homily  on  Kepeutance  states  the  doctrine  thus  : 
"  Although  we  do,  after  we  be  once  come  to  God,  and  grafted 
in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  fa]l  into  great  sins  (for  there  is  no 
righteous  man  upon  the  earth  that  sinneth  not),  yet  if  we 
arise  again  by  repentance,  and  with  full  purpose  of  amend 
ment  of  life,  do  flee  unto  the  mercy  of  God,  there  is  a 
sure  and  infallible  hope  of  pardon  and  remission  of  the  same, 
and  that  we  shall  be  received  again  into  the  favour  of  our 
Heavenly  Father." 

"  So  long  as  we  offend,  so  long  we  may  apply  ourselves 
unto  God  by  repentance,  and  be  renewed  by  his  grace,  and 
pardoned  by  his  mercy.  And  therefore  the  Church  of  God, 
in  which  remission  is  preached,  doth  not  only  promise  it  at 
first  by  the  laver  of  regeneration,  but  afterwards  also,  upon 
the  virtue  of  repentance." 

In  Heurtly's  Barnpton  Lectures,  various  passages  of 
Scripture  are  cited  to  support  the  propositions  of  a  change 
effected  by  the  union  of  Faith  and  Baptism,  of  the  ability  to 
continue  in  that  state,  of  the  liability  to  fall,  and  of  the 
capacity  to  recover. 

All  this  is  as  truly  applicable  to  the  baptized  infant,  who 
lives  to  encounter  temptation  and  to  fall,  as  to  the  adult, 
who  was  fitted  once  by  faith  and  repentance  for  the  Eite. 
"  Thy  sins  are  forgiven,"  is  the  absolution  given  to  both ; 
"  go  and  sin  no  more,"  is  not  merely  an  admonition,  but  an 
admission  that  sin  may  occur  ;  and  "  so  thou  forgavest  the 
multitude  of  my  sins,"  winds  up  the  lessons  of  the  Church 
in  the  words  of  Scripture. 


CHAPTER  V.  ^_^^t 

ORDERS.  y 

§1.  Reference  WE  have  before  noticed  the  history  of  the 
nai.ng  "Ordinal  in  England  (ante,  ch.  i.,  §  20),  and  the 
changes  in  1552  and  1662.  The  work  had  been  committed 
to  six  Prelates  and  six  others  learned  in  God's  law,  and 
eleven  of  them  concurred  in  setting  it  forth.  The  Preface 
was  drawn  up  by  Cranmer. 

§  2.  Action  in  *n  September,  1792,  the  Ordination  Office  was 
1792-  adopted.  It  is  entitled,  "  The  Form  and  Man 
ner  of  Making,  Ordaining,  and  Consecrating  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons,  according  to  the  Order  of  the  Pro 
testant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
as  established  by  the  Bishops,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Laity  of 
said  Church,  in  General  Convention,  in  the  month  of  Sep 
tember,  A.D.  1792." 

The  Convention  of  1789  provided  for  the  most  pressing 
wints  of  the  Church,  the  establishing  a  Book  of  Common 
Player,  Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  other  Offices, 
sueh  as  Matrimony  and  a  Burial  Service.  It  contemplated 
further  action  to  complete  the  Formularies  of  Faith  and 
Rites,  and  provided  in  the  Eighth  Article  for  the  establish 
ment  of  an  Order  of  Ordination  and  Articles  of  Religion 
at  a  future  time. 

Tie  Reverend  Mr.  Claggett,  of  Maryland,  was  the  first 
Bislop  consecrated  in  the  United  States.  The  Bishops 
Sealury,  White,  Provost,  and  Madison,  had  received  conse- 
cratbn  abroad.  I  apprehend  he  was  consecrated  according 
to  th3  Office  as  amended  and  adopted  by  the  General  Con- 
ventbn.  The  service  was  had  on  Monday,  the  17th  of  Sep- 
ternbr,  1792,  at  New  York,  but  on  Saturday,  the  15th  of 
September,  the  alterations  in  the  Office  had  been  approved 
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by  both  Houses.  (Hawks  and  Perry,  154,  164.)    The  Offices 
for  Deacons  and  Priests  were  subsequently  ratified. 

The  Service  is  nearly  identical  with  the  English  in  every 
essential.  The  chief  alteration  is  in  the  vow  of  conformity 
to  the  Doctrine,  Discipline,  and  Worship  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  etc. 

We  notice  one  marked  change  from  the  Romish  Form  in 
the  English  and  our  own  Office  :  "  When  the  Ordination 
Office  was  reviewed  and  brought  nearer  to  its  primitive  Form, 
instead  of  delivering  the  Chalice  and  Paten  with  the  words 
Accipe  potestatem  qfferre  Deo  Sacrificiiim,  the  Bishop  deliv 
ered  the  Bible  with  the  words,  '  Take  thou  authority  to 
preach  the  word  of  God,  and  to  minister  the  Holy  Sacra 
ments,'  "  etc.  (Stillingfleet,  Ecc.  Cases,  1,  p.  19.) 
§s.  canons  of  There  had  been,  however,  in  1789,  several  Can 
ons  passed  relative  to  Orders.  The  first  Canon 
was :  "  In  this  Church  there  shall  always  be  three  Orders 
in  the  ministry — Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons."  Others 
regulated  the  certificates  necessary  for  consecrating  a 
Bishop,  the  age  of  those  to  be  ordained,  titles,  testimonials, 
the  learning  required,  and  times  of  ordination. 

On  Tuesday,  the  18th  of  September,  1792,  the  revision  of 
the  Office  for  ordering  Deacons  and  Priests  was  completed. 
A  resolution  had  been  before  adopted  to  publish  all  tie 
Forms  of  ordering  in  one  Book. 

After  1785  and  before  1792,  Deacons  and  Priests  had  been 
ordained  by  the  Bishops  in  the  United  States.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  trace  whether  any  uniform  manner  was  adopted 
by  any  Bishop,  or  what  it  was ;  but,  beyond  a  doubt, the 
English  Office  was  used  with  the  alterations  demanded  by 
the  new  political  relations.  In  truth,  excepting  the  oata  as 
to  -the  Queen's  Supremacy,  there  is  almost  an  identity  oJ  our 
Office  with  the  English. 

We  consider  that  ordinations  of  Priests  and  Deaconsthus 
made  before  1792  by  a  Bishop  were  as  valid,  and  weie  so 
treated  by  the  Church,  as  those  made  subsequently.*  And 

*  The  assault  upon  Bishop  Seabury's  consecration  does  not  affect  t     view- 
Its  validity  was  fully  recognized. 
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we  hence  learn,  that  while  the  consecration  of  Bishops  by 
American  Bishops  was  deemed  fit  to  be  governed  by  rules 
and  forms  prescribed  by  the  whole  Church  represented, 
that  of  Priests  and  Deacons  was  left  to  the  original  recog 
nized  powers  of  a  Bishop. 

There  are  two  important  points  connected  with  Orders, 
which  we  propose  to  notice.  The  one  is  as  to  the  necessity 
of  Episcopal  Ordination  for  Ministering  in  the  Church ;  the 
other,  the  province  of  the  Laity  in  the  making  of  Bishops 
and  other  Ministers. 

The  Preface  in  our  own  Book  is  as  follows  : 
ordination  re-  "  It  is  evident  unto  all  men,  diligently  reading 
Holy  Scripture,  and  ancient  authors,  that  from 
the  Apostles'  time  there  have  been  these  Orders  of  Minis 
ters  in  Christ's  Church — Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons — • 
which  Offices  were  evermore  had  in  such  reverend  es 
timation,  that  no  man  might  presume  to  execute  any  of 
them,  except  he  were  first  called,  tried,  and  examined,  and 
known  to  have  such  qualities  as  are  requisite  for  the  same  ; 
and  also,  by  Public  Prayer  with  imposition  of  hands,  were 
approved  and  admitted  thereunto  by  lawful  authority. 
And  therefore,  to  the  intent  that  these  Orders  may  be  con 
tinued  and  reverently  used  and  esteemed  in  this  Church, 
no  man  shall  be  accounted  as  taken  to  be  a  lawful  Bishop, 
Priest,  or  Deacon  in  this  Church,  or  suffered  to  execute  any 
of  the  said  functions,  except  he  be  called,  tried,  and  exam 
ined,  and  admitted  thereunto,  according  to  the  Form  here 
after  following,  or  hath  had  Episcopal  Consecration  or 
Ordination." 

This  is  the  English  Form,  the  title  of  the  Church  being 
different,  and  was  framed  by  Cranmer,  in  1550. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Ordinations  in  Churches  where  Or 
ders  are  deemed  sacred  and  necessary  to  a  Ministry,  there 
are  four  opinions  held,  each  sometimes  with  modifications. 

1.  That  Holy  Orders  were  never  bestowed  or  deemed 
valid,  until  the  Reformation  on  the  Continent,  unless  con 
ferred  by  Bishops  claiming  authority  by  succession  from 
the  Apostles,  and  that  none  other  are  now  valid. 
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2.  That  ordinations  in  Churches  holding  the  great  truths 
of  Faith,  where   pastors  are   admitted  by  former  pastors 
with  imposition  of  hands,  are  valid,  and  qualify  the  person 
to  minister  in  any  branch  of  the  Church  universal. 

3.  That  Episcopal  ordination  is  in  general  necessary,  but 
not  in  all  cases  essential.     Where  such  cannot  be  had — in 
cases  of  necessity — the  ordination  by  Presbyters  may  suffice. 
In  such  cases  the  Church  is  not  uncatholic,  though  destitute 
of  one  great  note  of  a  true  Church. 

4.  That  whether  Episcopal  ordination  is  indispensable  or 
not — even  conceding  that  another  may  be  valid  in  and  for 
particular  Churches — it  is  the  incontestable  rule  of  the  En 
glish  and  of  our  own  Church,  that  nothing  but  Episcopal 
ordination   can   warrant   the   exercise   of   any   Ministerial 
function,  in  or  to  a  congregation  of  such  Church. 

It  is  the  last  of  these  propositions  which  we  shall  seek  to 
maintain.  If  proven,  the  result  is  inevitable,  that  any 
other  ministrations  in  our  Church,  frequent  or  infrequent, 
are  wholly  unlawful. 

And  first,  we  will  bring  together  all  the  passages  in  the 
Formularies  which  relate  to  the  question. 

By  the  Constitution  (Article  8),  "A  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  Pvites 
and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church,  Articles  of  Religion,  and  a 
form  and  manner  of  Making,  Ordering,  and  Consecrating 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  when  established  by  this  or 
a  future  General  Convention,  shall  be  used  in  the  Pro 
testant  Episcopal  Church  in  those  Dioceses  which  shall 
have  adopted  this  Constitution." 

By  Article  7,  no  person  shall  be  ordained  until  he 
shall  have  subscribed  the  following  declaration  :  "  I  do  be 
lieve  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to 
be  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  contain  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation  ;  and  I  do  solemnly  engage  to  conform  to  the 
Doctrines  and  Worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States." 

The  General  Convention,  then,  contemplated  a  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  a  form  of  administering  the  Sacraments, 
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of  making  of  Ministers,  and  Articles  to  be  framed  ;  and 
upon  their  respective  subjects,  and  for  their  respective  pur 
poses,  they  were  to  be  of  an  equal  concurrent  obligation  and 
force.  It  is  to  all  these  that  the  pledge  of  conformity  is 
made,  as  all  these  were  intended  to  comprise,  and  do  com 
prise,  the  Doctrine  and  Worship  of  the  Church. 

Again,  from  being  thus  placed  upon  an  equal  footing, 
some  rules  of  construction  apply.  It  is  found  that  differ 
ent  formularies  often  relate  to  the  same  subject-matter. 
What  we  are  now  discussing  is  an  example.  It  is  a  duty  to 
reconcile  the  statements  of  all  upon  a  particular  point, 
when  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  a  violent  wresting  of 
language.  This  is  a  fixed  Canon  of  interpretation  in  all  law. 
If  anything  is  ambiguous  in  one  standard  it  may  be  cleared 
by  what  is  found  plain  in  another.  What  is  omitted  in  one 
is  exclusively  governed  by  what  is  found  in  another,  or 
others. 

The  Constitution  went  into  effect  the  2d  of  October, 
1789  ;  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  etc.,  was  adopted  on 
the  16th  of  October,  1789,  to  go  into  effect  on  the  1st  of 
October,  1790;  the  Ordinal  was  adopted  in  September, 
1792  ;  in  the  same  year  a  Canon  "  of  persons  not  Ministers, 
officiating,"  was  passed ;  the  Articles  of  Keligion  were 
adopted  in  September,  1801  ;  and  the  Institution  Office  in 
1804,  and  amended  in  1808.  We  have  it  provided,  "  That  a 
Book  for  Ordering  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  shall  be 
made  and  used  in  this  Church ;"  *  "  That  in  this  Church 
there  shall  always  be  three  orders  in  the  Ministry,  viz. : 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons ;"  t  "  No  one  shall  be  ad 
mitted  as  a  candidate  for  her  Orders,  unless  attached  to 
the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. J"  She  provides  for  the  admission  of 
ministers  of  other  denominations  as  candidates  for  her 
Orders. §  She  demands  testimonials  before  ordination  that 
the  persons  have  not  written,  taught,  or  held  anything  con- 


*  Constitution,  Art.  VJII.  t  Canon  i.  of  1789,  now  in  force. 

J  Canon  ii.,  §  4,  part  1.  §  Canon  ii.,  §  8,  2-10. 
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trary  to  the  Doctrine  or  Discipline  of  the  Church.*  She 
provides  for  the  case  of  Ministers  ordained  by  a  Bishop 
not  in  Communion,  or  by  a  foreign  Bishop  in  Communion, 
and  does  not  reordain  them.t  One  of  her  examinations  is 
as  to  proficiency  in  Church  History,  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  Constitution  and 
Canons  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  Candidate  is  to  be  guided 
by  the  course  of  study  established  by  the  House  of  Bishops 
who  recommend  books  of  the  highest  tone  upon  Episco 
pacy  and  the  distinctive  Doctrines  of  the  Church. 

Thus  with  earnest  solicitude,  with  steady  persistence, 
does  she  mould  the  education  of  her  ministers  for  inculca 
ting  her  own  doctrine,  worship,  and  polity.  She  refuses  to 
consign  to  them  the  care  of  any  portion  of  her  fold,  until 
they  have  solemnly  pledged  conformity  to  these.  And  when, 
thus  trained  and  thus  pledged,  she  opens  to  any  one  the 
door  of  her  ministry  as  Priest,  she  requires  "  that  he  will 
so  minister  the  doctrine  and  sacraments  and  discipline  of 
Christ,  as  the  Lord  hath  commanded  and  as  this  Church 
hath  received  the  same,  according  to  the  commandments 
of  God."  ^  And  after  all  this  care,  instruction,  promises, 
and  injunctions,  she  gives  "  authority  to  preach  the  Word 
of  God  and  to  minister  the  Holy  Sacraments  in  the  congre 
gation  to  which  he  shall  be  lawfully  appointed."  § 

So  in  the  Institution  Office  she  gives  authority  to  perform 

the  Office  of  Priest  in  the  Parish  of  -  ,  and  institutes 

him  with  power  to  perform  every  act  of  sacerdotal  function 
among  the  people  thereof,  he  continuing  in  communion 
with  us  and  "  complying  with  the  Eubrics  and  Canons  of 
the  Church."  And  then  the  Prayer  that  the  ministry  and 
service  of  him  appointed  may  be  blessed,  is  accompanied 
with  the  declaration  that  "  Jesus  had  promised,  to  bs  with 
the  Ministers  of  Apostolic  succession  to  the  end  of  the 
world." 

Again,  in   a  most  solemn  declaration,  proclaimed  in  the 


*  Canons  v.  and  vi.  f  Canons  ix.  and  x.,  tit.  1. 

J  Ordering  of  Priests.  §  Ibid. 
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Church  of  England  in  1550,  drawn  by  the  great  leader  of 
the  ^Reformation,  Cranmer,  and  adopted  in  our  own  Form 
ula,  the  Church  avows  :  "  It  is  evident  to  all  men,  diligently 
reading  Holy  Scripture  and  ancient  authors,"  etc.* 

The  other  standards  of  our  Church  pertinent  to  the  sub 
ject,  are  the  32d,  23d,  and  the  19th  of  the  Articles  of  1801. 

By  the  32d  Article  it  is  declared,  "  that  the  Book  of  Con 
secration  of  Bishops  and  Ordering  of  Priests  and  Deacons, 
as  set  forth  by  the  General  Convention  of  this  Church  in 
1792,  doth  contain  all  things  necessary  to  such  Consecra 
tion  and  Ordering ;  neither  hath  it  anything  that  of  itself 
is  superstitious  and  ungodly ;  and  therefore  whosoever  are 
consecrated  or  ordered  according  to  said  Form,  we  decree 
all  such  to  be  rightly,  orderly,  and  lawfully  consecrated  and 
ordered." 

The  23d  Article  is,  :<  It  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  take 
upon  him  the  Office  of  public  preaching  or  ministering  the 
Sacraments  in  the  congregation,  before  he  be  lawfully  called 
and  sent  to  execute  the  same.  And  those  we  ought  to  judge 
lawfully  called  and  sent,  which  be  chosen  and  called  to  this 
work  by  men  who  have  public  authority  given  them  in  the 
congregation,  to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's 
vineyard." 

In  the  19th  Article  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  denned 
to  be  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  which  the  pure  Word 
of  God  is  preached,  and  the  Sacraments  be  duly  adminis 
tered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance. 

In  the  24th  Article  the  title  is,  "  Of  speaking  in  the  con 
gregation  in  such  tongue,"  etc.,  but  in  the  body  of  the 
Article  the  phrase  is, "  to  have  public  prayer  in  the  Church," 
etc.  So  in  the  23d  Article  of  1552,  the  English  word  is 
Congregation,  but  in  the  Latin  text  of  that  year  and  of  1571 
it  is  Ecclesia. 

We  may  conclude  that  the  framers  of  the  Articles  used 
the  word  Congregation  in  these  places  as  synonymous  with 
Church.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  notices  that  to  a  modern 

*  Stated  in  full,  ante,  p.  265. 
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reader,  used  to  the  language  of  Congregational  Dissenters, 
this  translation  has  a  different  sound  to  that  which  it  must 
have  had  at  the  time  of  the  Keformation.  (On  the  Articles, 
p.  550.) 

Every  one  will  see  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  fulfills 
the  condition  in  the  19th  Article  of  preaching  the  pure  Word 
and  duly  ministering  the  Sacraments  so  as  to  be  deemed  a 
Church.  I  presume  that  a  Unitarian  congregation  would 
not  be  included.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  condition  is 
in  many  of  the  Christian  bodies  complied  with. 

"We  have  then  three  constructions  of  the  Article,  one  of 
which  is  to  be  adopted  : 

That  there  can  be  no  lawful  authority  to  ordain  an}^where 
except  Episcopal. 

That  there  may  be  and  are  Churches  in  which  ordination, 
so  far  as  such  Churches  are  specially  and  exclusively  con 
cerned,  and  no  further,  may  be  otherwise  given. 

That  the  ordination  of  ministers  in  such  Churches  by 
those  therein  appointed  to  ordain  makes  them  ministers  of 
every  other  Church,  or  at  least  competent  to  officiate  in 
such  Church. 

We  submit  whether,  had  we  nothing  to  guide  us  but  the 
Article,  the  latter  is  not  the  most  unnatural  and  forced  of 
all  the  possible  constructions.  But  read  it  by  the  light  of 
all  the  explicit  formularies  ;  apply  to  the  question  those 
sound  principles  of  interpretation  above  noticed,  and  it 
seems  an  impossibility  to  adopt  this  version. 

Concede  that  the  other  sense  may  be  allowed,  that  an 
ordination  in  a  particular  Church,  for  the  ministrations  in 
that  Church,  other  than  Episcopal  ordination,  is  valid ;  by 
what  power  of  reasoning  will  this  sanction  the  ministers 
officiating  in  another  Church  where  the  lawful  authority 
to  call  is  vested  in  persons,  and  in  a  manner  entirely  and 
fundamentally  different  ? 

In  the  Dutch  Eeformed  Church  there  is  a  license  to 
preach  given  by  Classis.  The  call  to  minister  in  a  particular 
congregation  is  given  by  such  congregation.  On  examina 
tion  the  candidate  is  to  sign  a  formula  of  conformity  to  the 
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Confession  and  Catechism  of  the  Dutch  [Reformed  Church, 
with  the  explanations  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  His  ordina 
tion  is  under  the  direction  of  Classis  ;  is  by  a  minister  who 
questions  him  as  to  his  faith,  etc.,  and  who,  with  other 
ministers  present,  lays  hands  upon  him.  And  he  avows 
the  belief  "  that  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  equal  in  rank 
and  authority,  all  are  bishops  or  overseers  of  the  Church, 
and  all  are  equal  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  No 
superiority  shall  therefore  be  claimed  by  one  minister  over 
another,  nor  shall  there  be  any  lords  over  God's  heritage  in 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.'"  (Constitution,  §  19.)  This 
"lords"  means  Bishops. 

Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  framers  of  our  Articles  meant 
that  one  thus  instructed,  thus  pledged,  could  minister  in 
Episcopal  churches  ;  that  one  who  disbelieved,  who  was 
bound  to  disbelieve,  the  system  of  Episcopacy,  was  qualified 
to  teach  and  instruct  Episcopalians  ? 

But  it  is  claimed  that  the  23d  Article  recognizes  the 
validity  of  other  than  Episcopal  ordinations.  "We  shall 
endeavor  to  settle,  upon  authority  and  reasoning,  the  sense 
of  that  Article.  It  has  been  before  alluded  to,  but  not  with 
that  fullness  which  its  great  importance  demands.  We 
shall  state  the  views  of  a  class  of  writers  in  their  own  lan 
guage. 

Mr.  Goode  says :  "  The  Article  is  evidently  drawn  up  so 
as  to  comprehend  the  foreign  Protestant  Churches.  It  does 
not  pretend  to  define  what  our  own  Church's  particular 
mode  of  calling  and  sending  ministers  is,  but  it  states  the 
tenets  of  what  may  be  considered  a  lawful  calling."  (Ap 
pendix,  p.  81.) 

Again :  "  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  one  can 
read  this  Article  and  not  see  how  carefully  it  is  worded,  so 
as  not  to  exclude  from  lawful  callings  the  ministers  of  foreign 
Protestant  Churches."  (P.  77.) 

In  reply  to  the  argument  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  that  the 
23d  Article  leaves  to  a  subsequent  Article  (the  36th)  to  tell  us 
whom  they  are  to  whom  the  power  is  given  (the  36th 
Article  sanctioning  the  Ordinal,  and  of  course  the  Preface), 
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Mr.  Goodo  remarks,  "that  tlio  words  'or  hath  formerly 
received  Episcopal  ordination  '  were  not  iriHcrtod  until  the 
review  in  1001,  by  the  Laiidcau  divines."' 

One  of  our  own  writers  says:  "Then  the  Ordinal  in  com 
mitted  to  a  view  fundamentally  contrary  to  the  Articles; 
the  2'M  Article  undeniably  recognizing  th(;  validity  of  the 
other  ministries."  (Lawfulness  of  Occasional  Non-Episco 
pal  Ministrations.) 

The  Ucv.  J.  Cotton  Smith  remarks:  "That  the  definitions 
of  the  Church  and  the  ministry  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
were  purposely  drawn  up,  HO  as  to  include  non-Episcopal 
Churches  ;i,nd  ministers.  Nothing  but  this  supposition,  even 
if  there  were  not  the  most  conclusive;  historical  evidence  on 
the  subject,  can  explain  the  fact  that  in  the  Articles  of  Faith 
of  an  Episcopal  Church,  defining  the  Church  and  the  min 
istry,  there  is  not  the,  remotest  allusion  to  Episcopacy  or 
Episcopal  ordination."  (Plea  for  Liberty,  p.  V.}.) 

The  Kev.  I  Jr.  Canfield  says  :  "  No  historical  fact  is  more 
evident  than  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  are 
expressed,  in  carefully-selected  technical  phraseology,  to 
set  forth  her  doctrines  and  principles,  not  only  avoid  taking 
this  position  of  exclusion,  but  that  in  defining  the  visible 
Church,  and  declaring  what  is  necessary  to  constitute  min 
isterial  authority,  language  was  employed  which  was  pur- 
'jiowf//  </t'ni(/iicf/.  h>  i-cci,<jiii:.<  the  validity  of  the  Orders  of  the 
non-Episcopal  Churches  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  continent 
of  Europe."  (Letter  of  .June,  p.  5.) 

Again  :  "The  truth  is  as  plain  on  its  face  as  in  contem 
poraneous  history,  that  the  Article  is  carefully  worded,  no 
11. H  lo  arknoivln/.fjv  the  validity  of  the  ministry  of  the  Scottish 
and  foreign  non-Episcopal  Churches."  (Letter  of  July, 
,,.  M.) 

Let  the  progress  of  the  proposition  be  observed.  Mr. 
Goode  presents  it  at  onetime  thus:  The  Article  does  not 
exclude  the  validity  of  foreign  Orders.  Then  :  The  Article 


*  He  omiti  to  state  that  tho  previous*  Ordinal!,  from  1542,  were  subHtantially 
the  Hiuno,  "  not  being  now  Bi,sho]>,  PrieHt,  or  Deacon." 
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comprehends,  includes,  foreign  Orders.  Again  (but  I  boliovo 
only  by  divines  of  our  own  Church),  tho  Article  was  pur- 
powly  drawn  to  include  tho  validity  of  Orders  in  foreign 
ChurchoB ;  and  lastly,  the  Article  wan  plainly  intended 
to  recognize  the  validity  of  other  ordinations  than  Epis 
copal. 

Tho  following  are  tho  comments  of  a  number  of  writers 
upon  this  '23d,  often  in  connection  with  the  30th,  Article  : 

Thomas  Kogors,  chaplain  of  Archbishop  Bancroft,  wrote 
upon  the  Articles  in  l.r)H(J.  Ho  Hays:  "It  is  agreeable  to 
the  Word  of  (Jod  and  practice  of  tlio  primitive  Church  that 
there  should  be  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  such  like  differ 
ences  of  ecclesiastical  ministers." 

"  From  the  Apostles'  days  hitherto  there  never  wanted  a 
succession  of  Bishops,  neither  in  tho  Eastern  or  Western 
Churches,  albeit  there  have  been  sometimes  both  mar- 
prelates  and  mock-prelates,  abusing  their  function  to  the 
discredit  of  their  calling.  So  provident  hath  the  Almighty 
been  for  the  augmentation  of  His  glory  and  people,  by  this 
kind  and  calling  of  rncn." 

"  Among  the  adversaries  of  these  truths  are,  1.  Tho  Jesuits, 
who  cannot  brook  Episcopal  pre-eminence,  and  have  made  a 
law  for  the  abrogation  of  all  Episcopal  jurisdiction.  2.  Tho 
Disciplinarians  or  Puritans  among  ourselves  .  .  .  who  say 
that  by  tho  prelatical  discipline  the  liberty  of  the  (Jliurcli  is 
taken  away,  and  that  instead  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
an  equality  must  bo  made  of  ministers." 

"By  imposition  of  hands,  and  needful  and  seasonable 
prayers,  they  be  consecrated  and  ordained  ;  and  all  this  is 
performed  by  those  persons,  that  is,  by  Bishops,  to  whom 
the  ordination  and  consecration  of  Bishops  and  ministers 
was  always  principally  committed."  I  presume  the  word 
principally  is  used  in  reference  to  tho  concurrence  of  Pres 
byters  in  laying  on  of  hands. 

Rogers  deduces  from  tho  23d  Article  six  propositions : 
"  1.  No  one  may  publicly  preach  but  such  as  arc  thereunto 
authorized.  2.  They  must  not  bo  silent  who  by  oflico  are 
bound  to  preach.  The  Sacraments  may  not  bo  administered 

18 
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in  the  congregation,  but  by  a  lawful  minister.  4.  There 
is  a  lawful  ministry  in  the  Church.  5.  They  be  lawful 
ministers  which  be  ordained  by  men  lawfully  appointed 
to  the  calling  and  sending  forth  of  ministers.  6.  Before 
ministers  are  to  be  ordained  they  are  to  be  chosen  and 
called." 

Then  Kogers  proceeds  to  quote  the  Confessions  and  For 
mularies  of  foreign  Reformed  Churches,  and  as  to  each  of 
the  above  propositions  states,  there  is  a  conformity  of  views 
in  such  Confessions. 

Mr.  Goode  quotes  these  deductions  of  Rogers,  and  then 
says  :  "  And  this  is  testimony  not  only  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Article,  but  as  to  the  light  in  which  the  foreign  non- 
Episcopal  Churches  were  then  regarded  by  the  authorities, 
even  by  Archbishop  Bancroft." 

Now  to  present  a  fair  representation  of  Rogers's  views, 
some  at  least  of  the  passages  above  cited  should  have  been 
given.  Mr.  Goode  does  not  quote  one. 

The  opinions  of  Bancroft  are  of  so  decided  a  character, 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng  says,  that  as  far  as  his  information 
goes,  he  was  the  first  to  hold  the  exclusive  tenet  of  the 
validity  of  Episcopal  orders  only. 

The  judgment  of  Rogers  in  favor  of  foreign  ordinations  is 
deduced  from  his  finding  an  identity  of  propositions  in 
foreign  standards  with  those  in  the  Article.  Yet  there 
would  be  no  inconsistency  had  he  in  the  next  sentence  de 
clared  Episcopal  ordinations  exclusively  valid,  when  it  may 
with  much  strength  be  argued  that  he  really  thought  so  ;  and' 
when  he  denounces  most  decidedly  all  ordinations  in  En 
gland  not  Episcopal. 

Samuel  "VVix  wrote  a  work  called  "  Illustrations  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles."  He  cites  the  23d  and  36th  Articles, 
and  says : 

"  From  this  brief  review  of  the  order  observed  first  by 
Christ,  and  afterwards  by  his  Apostles,  in  appointing  min 
isters  in  his  Church,  it  seems  that  none  are  qualified  to 
administer  the  Sacraments  and  preach  the  Word  but  they 
who  can  trace  their  authority  from  Christ. 
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"  To  the  inquiry,  then,  who  are  they  that  have  public 
authority  given  unto  them  in  the  congregation  to  call  and 
send  ministers,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  Bishops  have  this 
authority,  acting  in  succession  to  the  Apostles.  And  those 
ministers  ordained  by  them  are  they  whom  we  ought  to 
judge  lawfully  called  and  sent  into  the  Lord's  vineyard." 
(P.  217,  220.) 

Bishop  Skinner,  Primus  of  Scotland,  in  his  work,  "  Truth 
and  Order,"  says  :  "  As  the  23d  Article  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  necessity  of  such  a  lawful  commission,  so  the  36th  Arti 
cle  plainly  declares  that  the  persons  invested  with  such  a 
commission  are  the  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  who  are 
duly  consecrated  arid  ordered  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Book  referred  to  in  that  Article."  (P.  132.) 

Bishop  Tomline,  on  the  23d  Article  (Theology,  p.  536), 
observes  :  "  In  every  Church  in  which  Episcopacy  prevails, 
the  uninterrupted  succession  of  the  Bishops  is  considered 
as  essential  to  the  power  of  ordaining  and  consecrating." 

In  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Goode  (p.  70),  he  says  :  "  I 
readily  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  precept  in  the  New 
Testament  which  commands  that  every  Church  should  be 
governed  by  Bishops.  ...  As  the  Scriptures  do  not  prescribe 
any  definite  form  of  Church  government,  so  they  contain  no 
directions  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  power  by  which 
ministers  are  to  be  admitted  to  their  sacred  office."  (23d 
Article,  ed.  1799,  p.  386.) 

Yet  he  writes  :  "  It  appears,  then,  that  no  species  of 
Church  government,  except  the  Episcopal,  and  no  mode  of 
ordination,  except  by  Bishops,  have  any  claim  to  the  sanction 
of  the  primitive  Church  of  Christ."  (P.  536.) 

Dr.  T.  Bennet,  in  his  observations  on  the  23d  Article, 
says  :  "  That  the  framers  of  the  Article  omitted  any  definite 
statement  as  to  the  parties  authorized  to  ordain  from  ten 
derness  to  those  with  whom  they  wished  to  be  reconciled." 

Archdeacon  Welshman  (1713)  discussed  the  Articles.  On 
the  23d  he  observes  : 

"  We  know  that  this  power  (ordination)  was  granted  only 
to  the  Bishops  from  the  age  of  the  Apostles  to  the  time 
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of  the  Keformation ;  but  that  from  thenceforward  some 
Churches,  who  in  other  things  were  rightly  reformed,  have 
allowed  it  to  presbyters.  We  neither  judge  or  despise  them ; 
but  the  case  is  widely  different  with  our  own  countrymen, 
who,  rebelling  against  an  excellently  well  constituted 
Church,  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  power  of  ordina 
tion.  These,  therefore,  we  rightly  and  deservedly  account 
guilty  of  schism  and  irregularity." 

Mr.  Boys,  vicar  of  Coggshall,  in  an  exposition  of  the  Arti 
cles  (1717),  observes  :  "  Are  those  true  ministers  which  own 
they  receive  it  (the  commission)  from  men,  from  the  presby 
ters  of  the  Church,  by  the  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer? 
Our  Church  declares  against  these,  for  the  Article  says, 
'  they  must  be  called  to  the  work  by  men  who  have  public 
authority  given  them  in  the  congregation  to  call  and  send 
men.'  This  congregation  can  be  reputed  none  other  than 
the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  that  has  never  given  or  allowed 
unto  presbyters  alone,  power  or  authority  to  send  laborers 
into  the  Lord's  vineyard." 

Edward  Bickersteth,  in  his  work  on  the  Articles,  says  : 
"  In  the  Christian  Church,  as  founded  by  the  Apostles,  there 
were  two  gradations  of  inferior  orders,  one  higher  than  the 
other  :  and  there  was  a  third  order  higher,  superior  to  them 
both,  with  power  to  ordain  the  two  inferior  orders,  and  to 
take  the  general  oversight  over  them  and  of  the  Church/' 

He  quotes  also,  as  showing  his  own  judgment,  the  follow 
ing  passage  from  Hooker :  "  Let  us  not  fear  to  be  herein 
bold  and  peremptory,  that  of  anything  in  the  Church  gov 
ernment,  surely  the  first  institution  of  Bishops  was  from 
Heaven ;  was  even  of  God ;  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  author 
of  it."  And  from  Sanderson  :  "  The  Bishops  are  the  lawful 
successors  of  the  Apostles,  and  inheritors  of  their  powers." 

Waterland  observes:  "As  to  rejecting  the  pretended 
ordination  of  mere  presbyters,  the  practice  is  consistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  and  conformable  to  our 
23d  Canon:'"  (Works,  Vol.  X.,  p.  184) 

*  Undoubtedly  meaning  Article. 
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Werner  wrote  upon  the  Articles.  He  says  :  "  Our  adver 
saries  have  been  challenged  long  since  to  produce  an  ordi 
nation  during  the  first  1500  years  after  Christ,  which  was 
performed  by  presbyters,  and  not  generally  looked  upon  as 
invalid.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  they  who  have  been 
ordained  by  mere  presbyters  in  the  primitive  times,  have 
been  stripped  of  their  pretended  orders,  and  turned  down 
to  the  Lower  form."  (Apud,  Tomline  on  Articles.) 

Professor  Hey  :  "  The  expression,  who  have  public  author 
ity  given  unto  them  in  the  congregation,  seems  to  leave  the 
manner  of  giving  the  power  of  ordaining  quite  free  :  it  seems 
as  if  any  religious  society  might,  consistently  with  this  Arti 
cle,  appoint  officers  with  power  of  ordination,  by  election, 
representation,  or  lot ;  as  if,  therefore,  the  right  to  ordain 
did  not  depend  upon  any  uninterrupted  succession."  (Lect. 
on  Divinity,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  166.) 

Bishop  Beveridge  upon  the  23d  Article  states  :  "  Christ 
called  the  Apostles  ;  the  Apostles,  by  the  appointment  of 
Christ,  called  others  to  succeed  them  ;  they  again,  others ; 
and  so  there  has  been  a  succession  of  lawful  ministers  ever 
since.  So  that  none  are  now  lawful  ministers  but  such  as 
are  thus  called  by  him  :  and  all  thus  called  are  lawful  min 
isters.  I  mean  all  such  as  are  called  by  such  as  succeed 
them  in  the  ministry  who  were  called  immediately  from 
Christ  himself,  for  these  are  they  which  certainly  we  are  to 
understand  by  those  mentioned  in  this  Article,  '  Who  have 
public  authority  given  unto  them  in  the  congregation.' " 
"  If  we  once  suppose  that  the  primitive  Church  generally 
erred  in  their  ordination  of  ministers,  then  we  must  grant 
also  that  there  has  never  been  a  lawful  ministry  since  ;  and 
if  there  be  no  lawful  ministry,  there  can  be  no  true  Church." 

"  And  thus  we  see  how  in  the  primitive  Church  it  was 
Bishops  only  that  ordained  Priests,  and  they  were  no  Priests 
who  were  not  ordained  by  Bishops."  (Oxford  ed.,  559.) 

Bishop  Gibson  (Codex,  Vol.  L,  p.  99,  Title  3),  commenting 
on  the  Preface  to  the  Ordinal,  says  :  "  Lawful  authority.  It 
is  supposed  this  general  expression  was  used,  lest  the  direct 
limiting  of  it  to  Episcopal  ordinations  should  give  offence 
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to  the  Protestant  Churches  abroad;  but  that  they  meant 
Episcopal  authority  is  plain  enough  from  the  last  clause." 

"  Had  formerly.  This  last  clause  seems  designed  to  allow 
of  Komish  converted  Priests  who  were  ordained  by  Bishops 
before,  and  whom  we  receive  without  re-ordination  if  they 
renounce  their  errors,  because  that  Church  preserves  the 
order  of  Bishops,  and  the  substance  of  many  primitive 
forms,  though  corrupted." 

Commenting  upon  the  23d  Article  (Vol.  I.,  p.  138),  he  has 
the  following  :  "  It  is  not  lawful."  This  Article  was  framed 
upon  the  Preface  before  the  Forms  of  Ordination,  which 
see  before  Title  3. 

Bishop  Burnet  (on  the  23d  Article)  says  :  "  If  such  a  body, 
finding  some  that  have  been  ordaiiiedj  though  to  the  lower 
functions,  should  submit  itself  entirely  to  their  conduct, 
or,  finding  none  of  these,  should,  by  a  common  consent, 
desire  some  of  their  own  number  to  minister  unto  them  in 
holy  things,  and  should  upon  that  beginning  grow  up  to  a 
regular  constitution ;  though  we  are  very  sure  that  this  is 
quite  out  of  all  rule,  and  could  not  be  done  without  a  very  great 
sin,  unless  the  necessity  were  great  and  apparent, — yet  if  the 
necessity  is  real  and  not  feigned,  this  is  not  condemned  nor 
annulled  by  the  Article.  We  are  very  sure  that  not  only 
those  who  penned  the  Articles,  but  the  body  of  this  Church, 
for  half  an  age  after,  did,  notwithstanding  those  irregular 
ities,  acknowledge  the  foreign  Churches  so  constituted  to 
be  true  Churches  as  to  all  the  essentials  of  a  Church,  though 
they  had  been  at  first  irregularly  formed,  and  continued  still 
to  be  in  an  imperfect  state ;  arid  therefore  the  general 
words  in  which  this  part  of  the  Article  is  framed  seem  to 
have  been  designed  on  purpose  not  to  exclude  them."  (On 
the  Articles,  ed.  1833,  p.  307.) 

The  Bishop  of  Ely  (Browne),  treating  of  the  23d  Article, 
observes  :  "  The  latter  portion  of  the  Article  is  somewhat 
vaguely  worded,  the  reason  for  which  is  easily  traced  to  the 
probable  fact,  that  the  original  draught  of  the  Article  was 
agreed  on  in  a  conference  between  the  Anglican  and  Lu 
theran  divines.  It  would  have  been  painful  to  the  latter  if  a 
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strong  assertion  of  the  need  of  Episcopal  ordination  had 
been  inserted  when  they  were  debarred  from  Episcopal 
regimen.  Hence  it  is  but  generally  asserted,  that  lawful 
calling  can  only  be  given  by  those  who  have  public  author 
ity  in  the  Church  to  send  laborers  into  the  vineyard.  But 
then  we  may  observe  that  the  authority  of  the  English 
Ordinal  is  expressly  made  the  subject  of  Article  36 ;  and  to 
see  the  force  of  the  latter  on  our  present  Article  (the  23d), 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  Ordinal,  as  expressing  the 
mind  of  the  Reformers  on  this  subject." 

The  Bishop  of  Brechin's  Explanation  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  (1868)  treats  but  slightly  upon  the  subject.  It  is 
enough  to  show  his  opinions  to  quote  this  passage  : 

"  "We  have  distinct  evidence  at  the  end  of  the  second  cen 
tury  that  this  hierarchical  constitution  prevailed  universally, 
without  any  known  exception,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Christendom.  ...  If  we  consider  the  difficulties  of  the 
transmission  of  intelligence,  the  rarity  of  the  occasions  of 
communication,  the  deep-rooted  ethical  peculiarities  of  the 
tribes  which  were  converted  to  Christianity,  we  can  in  no 
way  account  for  it  save  on  the  supposition  of  the  threefold 
Ministry  being  a  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  the 
Christian  Church."  (Vol.  II.,  p.  427.) 

And  Bishop  White  :  "  Thus  was  she  (the  English  Church) 
compelled  to  re- ordain  those  whom  she  received  from  any 
non-Episcopalian  Communion  to  her  own.  By  which  act 
nothing  more  is  necessarily  implied  than  that  she  supposes 
an  imperfection  attendant  upon  their  former  orders,  which 
she  does  not  make  a  ground  of  the  condemnation  of  others, 
but  which  she  will  not  allow  of  in  herself."  (Opinions,  p.  11.) 

These  extracts  comprise  the  opinions  of  sixteen  writers 
upon  the  Articles.  Of  these,  six  hold  in  the  most  explicit 
terms  that  there  can  be  no  valid  ordination  whatever,  ex 
cept  Episcopal,  and  that  the  23d  Article  means  this,  and 
nothing  else.  Three  hold  that  such  Article  is  not  itself  de 
terminate  and  positive,  but  is  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  36th,  which  is  interpreted  by  the  Ordinal.  Am 
biguity  is  thus  removed,  and  the  result  is  the  same.  None 
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but  Episcopal  ordinations  are  valid  within  the  sense  of  the 
Article. 

Others  hold  that  the  Article  was  worded  so  as  to  avoid 
in  terms  condemning  the  orders  of  foreign  Churches,  a  posi 
tion  strongly  supported,  and  very  different  from  that  of  its 
being  drawn  purposely  to  recognize  them.  Others,  again, 
consider  that  it  admits  the  abstract  validity  of  such  Orders 
in  and  for  ministrations  in  such  foreign  Churches.  The 
judgment  of  Rogers,  the  earliest  of  these  writers,  certainly 
excludes  the  validity  of  any  Orders  conferred  in  England, 
except  Episcopal;  and  Burner,  we  apprehend,  was  of  the 
same  opinion. 

One  writer,  indeed,  Professor  Hey,  considers  that  Ordi 
nation  in  every  Church  or  congregation  is  Ordination 
for  every  Church  everywhere.  By  his  construction,  a  call 
in  a  Unitarian  or  Independent  Society  merely  by  the  con 
gregation,  is  as  much  sanctioned  by  the  Article  as  any 
other. 

When  we  find  nine  men  of  learning  and  talent,  expressly 
studying  and  expounding  the  Article,  giving  it  a  sense  which 
excludes  everything  but  Episcopal  Ordination  ;  when  we  find 
not  one  out  of  sixteen  (except  Professor  Hey)  distinctly  stat 
ing  that  the  Article  was  meant  to  recognize  any  other,  we 
are  entitled,  if  not  bound,  to  reject  the  position  that  "  it  was 
purposely  drawn,  or  plainly  intended,  to  allow  the  validity 
of  other  Ordinations." 

But  all  this  is  surely  enough  to  warrant  the  conclusion, 
that  the  Article  is  not  decisive,  but  does  admit  fairly  of 
another  interpretation ;  and  the  moment  this  is  admitted,  a 
comprehensive,  settled  rule  of  construction  leads  us  to  the 
other  Formularies  of  the  Church  for  explanation. 

This  is  an  accepted  rule,  sanctioned  by  numerous  learned 
judges. 

Thus  in  Ditcher  vs.  Denison,  Dr.  Lushiugton  said :  "  It 
was  only  in  the  case  when  an  Article  was  fairly  capable  of 
two  meanings  that  such  references  (to  the  opinion  of  learned 
divines)  would  be  admissible  ;  and  in  that  case  recourse 
should  first  be  had  to  the  Liturgy  and  the  other  Formularies." 
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A  similar  doctrine  is  laid  down  in  the  Gorham  case,  in 
Heath  vs.  Brender,  and  Williams  vs.  Salisbury.* 

Guided  by  a  rule  so  plain  and  sensible,  no  cautious 
thinker  can  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  23d  and  36th  Articles 
and  the  Ordinal  read  together  allow  only  of  Episcopal  Ordi 
nations,  for  qualifying  any  one  to  perform  any  office  or 
function  of  the  ministry  in  the  Church  of  England.  The 
case  is,  if  possible,  stronger  in  our  own  Church. 

The  views  and  statements  of  the  leading  Reformers  and 
of  writers  near  their  age  are  of  high,  though  secondary, 
importance  upon  the  question.  We  have  transcribed  a  large 
mass  from  their  writings,  and  arranged  them  in  the  follow 
ing  manner : 

1.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Eeformation  to  the  statute 
of  13  Elizabeth,  chapter  12,  A.D.  1571. 

2.  The  first  section  of  that  statute,  and  whatever  tends  to 
illustrate  it. 

3.  From  that  time,  1571,  to  1606,  with  two  citations  from 
authors  of  a  little  later  date. 

4.  A  document  of  1689  of  especial  importance. 

First. — Within  the  first  period  we  have  Archbishops 
Cranmer  and  Parker;  Bishops  Alleys,  Pilkington,  and 
Jewell ;  Becon,  Chaplain  to  Cranmer,  and  Robert  Hutch- 
inson. 

We  may  confidently  say  that,  in  all  the  writings  of  all 
these  authors,  there  is  no  word  approving  or  allowing  other 
Ordinations,  foreign  or  otherwise,  but  further  there  is  no 
word  alluding  to  them. 

Archbishop  Parker  is  silent  as  to  other  Orders,  and  toler 
ated  nothing  but  a  Bishop's  Ordination  within  the  kingdom. 

Alleys  and  Pilkington  treated  Episcopal  power  as  of  the 
Church's  appointment,  but  as  a  law  established  for  the 
whole  world.  They  deem  it  of  entire  obligation.  There  is 
nothing  to  warrant  an  inference  that  they  would  approve 
of  its  violation,  because  they  did  not  trace  it  to  a  divine 
origin. 

Becon,  without  a  direct  word  upon  the  subject,  may,  by  a 

*  All  reported  in  Ecclesiastical  Judgments  of  the  Privy  Council. 
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plausible  line  of  reasoning,  be  considered  as  favoring  other 
Ordinations  for  other  Churches. 

It  is  not  possible  to  affirm  positively  what  were  Bishop 
Jewell's  views.  But  two  things  are  remarkable  and  sug 
gestive.  In  his  absorbing  condemnation  of  Home,  he 
declares  that  if  every  Bishop  in  England  was  lost,  they 
would  resort  to  the  individual  Priesthood,  inherent  in  some 
degree  in  every  Christian  man,  to  keep  up  a  Church.  And 
next,  while  thus  touching  the  subject  closely,  he  omits  to 
say  one  word  as  to  Ministers  not  Episcopally  ordained, 
supplying  the  loss. 

The  opinions  of  the  greatest  and  most  influential  of  all 
the  Reformers,  Archbishop  Cranmer,  require  a  more  full 
examination.  The  progress  of  his  views  is  marked. 

In  1537,  he  speaks  of  the  Sacrament  of  Orders  having  the 
two  Elements  of  a  true  Sacrament,— an  outward  visible  sign, 
and  an  inward  grace.  In  1552,  he  prepares  or  adopts  the 
25th  Article  denying  Orders  to  be  a  Sacrament  with  Penance, 
etc.,  "  for  that  they  have  not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony 
ordained  of  God." 

In  1537,  1540,  and  1543,  his  views  as  to  Transubstantia- 
tion,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  were  strongly  Romish. 
In  1558,  he  wrote  his  elaborate  book  upon  the  Sacrament, 
denouncing  the  dogmas  of  Rome  ;  and  in  1552  approved  of 
the  28th  Article  condemning  them. 

Now  a  false  view  as  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup 
per  leads  to  a  false  view  as  to  Orders.  The  pre-eminence 
of  a  Bishop  over  a  Priest  was,  according  to  the  Schoolmen, 
merely  a  higher  authority  in  the  same  Office.  The  Sacra 
mental  character  was  in  a  Priest  in  a  degree  which  could 
not  be  surpassed.  The  power  of  creating  the  body  of 
Christ  was  superior  to  the  power  of  governing  the  mystical 
body ;  consequently  the  latter  was  inferior  in  its  nature  to 
the  former.  Hence  arose  the  common  opinion  in  the 
Romish  Schools  that  Bishops  and  Priests  were  of  one  Order, 
and  hence  that  Bishops  were  only  superior  by  the  rule  of 
the  Church,  and  finally,  by  allowance  of  the  Pope.* 

*  Rev.  Dr.    Seabury's  Continuity  of  the   Church,  etc.,  p.  147.     He  adds : 
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Thus,  it  was  a  natural  sequence  of  intellectual  progress 
that,  as  the  corrupt  tenet  of  the  Mass  waned  before  the 
advancing  intellect  of  Cranmer,  the  true  primitive  Doctrine 
of  Episcopacy,  the  transmission  of  a  superior  power  by 
direction  of  Apostles,  and  the  equality  of  thrones,  rose  into 
strength,  and  found  its  full  expression  in  the  Ordinal,  the 
Catechism,  and  the  Beformatio  Legum. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  or  illogical  than  the  con 
clusion  of  Mr.  Goode,  that  Cranmer  would  have  recognized 
foreign  Orders  as  valid  because  of  his  early  opinions  as  to 
the  identity  of  Order  of  Bishops  and  Priests.  Had  he 
died  in  that  belief,  the  inference  would  be  unwarrantable. 
It  was  the  settled  rule  even  of  Komanists  who  held  that 
tenet,  that  Bishops  alone  had  the  power  of  ordaining.  Even 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  leader  of  the  Schoolmen,  writes 
thus  :  "  In  this  sense,  that  the  Bishops  having  power  in 
sacred  and  hierarchical  actions  in  regard  to  Christ's  mys 
tical  body  above  the  Priest,  the  Office  of  Bishop  is  an 
Order."  * 

Eugenius  the  Fourth  declared  :  "  The  ordinary  ministrator 
of  this  Sacrament  is  the  Bishop." 

The  Council  of  Trent  declares,  Bishops  are  superior  to 
Presbyters  ;  they  confer  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation, 
ordain  Ministers  of  the  Church,  and  can  perform  other  and 
man}'  things,  as  to  which  functions  others  of  inferior  order 
have  no  authority. t 

Van  Espen  considers  that  the  Council  speaks  of  the 
ordinary  power  of  ordaining,  stating  that  Abbots  were 
privileged  to  confer  the  minor  Orders ;  and  he  notices 
that  Priests  have  sometimes  received  a  delegated  power  to 
ordain  Deacons  and  even  Presbyters,  citing  Marinus  as  to 
such  power  given  by  the  Pope.J 

Second. — The  first  section  of  the  statute  13  Elizabeth, 
cap.  12,  is  next  to  be  considered.  It  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  divine  right  of  Episcopacy  is  as  much  denied  by  Romanists  as  it  is  by 
Presbyterians  and  Independents." 

*  Dr.  Seabury's  Continuity,  etc.,  p.  147. 

1  Sess.  23,  cap.  2.  \  Jus.  Universum,  Tome  1,  p.  499. 
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"Every  person  under  the  degree  of  a  Bishop  which  doth 
or  shall  pretend  to  be  a  Priest  or  Minister  of  God's  Holy 
Word  and  Sacraments,  by  reason  of  any  other  form  of  In 
stitution,  Consecration,  or  Ordering  than  the  form  set  forth 
by  Parliament  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  and  now  used 
•in  the  reign  of  our  Gracious  Sovereign  before  the  Feast 
of  the  Nativity  next  ensuing,  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Bishops,  declare  his  assent  and  subscribe  to  the  Articles  of 
Beligion  which  only  concern  the  profession  of  a  true  Faith 
and  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  comprised  in  a  Book  enti 
tled  '  Articles  of  Eeligion  agreed  upon  in  the  year  1562,'  and 
any  one  who  shall  not  before  the  said  Feast  do  as  above 
appointed  shall  be  deprived." 

Upon  the  repeal  of  the  statute  of  Edward  establishing 
the  Ordinal,  Eomish  Ordinations  were  resumed.  Many 
persons  fled  the  realm  on  account  of  Mary's  persecutions, 
and  joined  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the  continent.  Some 
received  Orders  in  them,  and  upon  the  accession  of  Eliza 
beth,  returned  to  England. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  the  statute  covered  Eomish  Or 
dinations  had  during  Mary's  reign.  It  is  asserted  that  it 
extended  to  foreign  Ordinations  and  those  made  in  Scotland, 
according  to  their  several  Forms.  The  letter  of  the  statute 
certainly  covers  such  cases. 

We  have  examined  the  following  authorities  :  Keble's 
Preface  to  Hooker,  p.  38 ;  Strype's  Annals,  Yol.  III.,  p.  104 ; 
Bishop  Cosin's  Letter  to  Cordel,  cited  in  Goode  on  Orders, 
p.  65;  Bishop  Fleetwood  (Works,  p.  552);  Bishop  Hall 
(Defence  of  the  Humble  Eemonstrance,  in  Vol.  IX.,  p.  680) ; 
Travers'  Supplication  and  Whitgift's  Eeplies  (Hooker's 
Works,  Vol.  III.,  p.  548,  Keble's  edition)  ;  and  Strype's 
Whitgift,  Vol.  III.,  p.  181 ;  Morrison's  Case,  Strype's  Grin- 
dall  and  Appendix,  No.  12 ;  Wittiugham's  Case,  before 
Archbishop  Sandys,  and  Bishop  White's  remarks  (Memoirs, 
by  Wilson,  p.  216)  ;  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  Vol.  I., 
p.  284 ;  Hopkins'  Puritanism  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  Vol.  I., 
p.  395-400 ;  Burnet  on  the  Articles,  Article  23. 

It  is  fully  made  out  that  the  claim  of  Foreign  and  Scot- 
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tish  Orders  beiog  within  the  statute  was  repeatedly  made. 
It  is  the  best  supported  conclusion  that  this  claim  was  ex 
tensively  allowed,  and  was  the  ground  of  the  practice  noticed 
by  the  writers,  of  admission  to  benefices  of  persons  so 
Ordered. 

And  the  political  situation  of  the  kingdom  and  the  course 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  furnishes  an  argument  of  no  little 
weight.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  her  leading  coun 
cillors  were  favorable  to  the  foreign  Churches,  and  even  to 
Dissenters  at  home. 

In  the  year  1566  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  had  beenrati- 
fied  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Act  had  been  favor 
ably  received  by  the  Lords.  The  Queen  peremptorily 
interfered  with  the  Bishops,  and  arrested  its  progress.  At 
that  time  the  power  of  Spain  was  the  subject  of  her  anxiety 
and  dread,  and  she  would  not  offend  the  most  bigoted 
of  monarchs  by  approving  of  Articles  so  condemnatory  of 
Popish  doctrine.  She  had  also  been  driven  to  disown  the 
proceedings  of  the  Scottish  Lords  against  Mary.  But  in 
1570  she  had  been  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  and  Par 
liament  had  answered  the  blow  by  declaring  those  guilty  of 
treason  who  should  publish  Absolutions  or  Rescripts  of  the 
Pope,  or  should  by  means  of  them  reconcile  any  man  to 
the  Church  of  Pvome.  Then  in  1571  this  statute  was 
enacted,  and  its  second  section  gave  full  parliamentary 
sanction  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

The  true  guide  to  an  understanding  of  the  actions  of  this 
great  Queen,  the  masculine  Sovereign,  and  unfeminine 
woman,  is  found  in  her  resolution  to  die  a  monarch,  and  to 
save  her  realm  from  the  foul  shame  of  the  tread  of  a  foe. 

The  bigotry  of  Philip  was  to  be  conciliated,  or  not  defied, 
so  long  as  policy  could  avert  his  resentment.  "When  in  1570 
she  and  her  kingdom  were  put  beneath  the  ban,  hesitation 
was  over.  The  lance  of  the  Pope  had  been  levelled  against 
her  diadem,  and  power  and  life  depended  upon  her  strength 
ening  the  Protestant  influence  abroad,  in  Scotland,  and  at 
home.  Her  course  was  then  decided.  She  had  forbidden 
the  Host  to  be  raised  at  her  Consecration,  and  again  at  the 
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Celebration  of  Mass  in  her  Chapel.*  She  afterwards 
allowed  to  be  expunged  from  the  Litany  that  memorable 
sentence  of  Edward's  Book,  "  From  the  tyranny  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  and  all  his  detestable  enormities,  Good 
Lord  deliver  us."  Then  she  restored  in  her  priva  te  chapel 
incensing  and  the  crucifix,  against  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Bishops.  Then  she  defeated  the  ratification  of  the  Articles 
by  Parliament  in  1566,  and  then,  in  1571,  gave  them  her 
approval.  Her  fluctuations,  either  as  to  a  public  avowal  of 
doctrine  or  Ritualistic  observances,  followed  the  changes  of 
her  political  position. 

Assuming  that  a  construction  of  the  statute  which  allowed 
foreign  Ordinations  upon  subscription,  was  perhaps  intended 
and  did  prevail,  we  are  next  to  consider  its  extent  and  dura 
tion.  The  most  natural  construction  seems  to  be,  that  it 
related  only  to  the  cases  of  those  who  at  its  date  had 
received  their  orders  and  should  subscribe  before  the  ensu 
ing  Christmas,  or  were  ordained  and  subscribed  in  the 
interval.  The  Act  would  then  only  be  in  force  as  to  and 
during  the  lives  of  such  persons.  For  example  :  one  ordained 
in  1571,  but  after  the  Act,  of  the  age  of  twenty-four  years, 
and  allowing  seventy  years  as  the  term  of  life,  would  die  in 
1617.  The  operation  of  the  statute  would,  on  this  theory, 
be  approximately  fixed. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  the  class  in  such  case  could  not 
have  been  numerous ;  and  it  is  consistent  with  all  the  infor 
mation  we  possess,  that  the  statute  was  construed  to  mean 
a  subscription  to  be  made  before  the  Christmas  ensuing 
the  pretence  of  being  a  minister ;  in  other  words,  after  the 
ordination.  If  so,  then  the  statute  would  remain  in  force 
until  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  12  Charles  II.,  1662. 

Allowing  such  construction  of  the  statute,  we  have  one 
very  important  observation  to  make.  It  was  the  act  of  the 
State,  without  the  concurrence  or  sanction  of  the  Church. 
Convocation  never  affirmed  it.  Convocation  framed  and 
adopted  the  Articles  which  the  statute  in  its  second  section 
ratified ;  but  this  provision  was  never  adopted.  The  clause 

*  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church,  p.  174;  Procter's  Book  of  Com.  Prayer,  53. 
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authorized  the  enjoyment  of  the  temporalities,  and  the 
courts  of  law  would  have  sustained  the  rights  of  those 
instituted.  The  Church  and  clergy  submitted  to  Acts  of 
Parliament.  Their  allegiance  bound  them  to  obedience  ; 
but  in  every  period,  the  wisest  and  truest  of  Churchmen 
have  held  that  nothing  expressed  the  doctrine,  will,  or  rule 
of  the  Church  in  its  integrity  and  fullness,  but  what  had 
received  the  sanction  of  Convocation. 

"We  were  pleased  to  find  that  an  acute  writer  has  appre 
ciated  this  argument,  and  sought  to  answer  it.  After  refer 
ring  to  the  statute,  he  says  :  "  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the 
ecclesiastical  sanction  was  not  given.  The  King  repre 
sented  the  supremacy  of  ecclesiastical  power,  as  the  Pope 
did  before.  So  the  consent  of  the  Church  was  given."  (Dr. 
Hopkins,  ut  supra.) 

No  position  ever  taken  by  an  able  man  is  more  thorough 
ly  groundless  than  this.  The  King  never,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Church,  or  any  English  divine  worthy  to  be  quoted 
for  station  or  learning  since  the  days  of  Henry  Ylllth, 
represented  the  Church  in  matters  purely  spiritual,  such  as 
the  conferring  of  Orders. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  that  of  Laud  in  his  defence. 
The  statute  (26  Henry  VIII.,  cap.  1)  speaks  plainly  of  juris 
diction  in  foro  contentioso  and  places  of  judicature,  and  no 
other.  All  their  forensical  jurisdiction  Bishops  derive  from 
the  crown.  But  "  my  order,  my  calling,  my  jurisdiction  in 
foro  conscientice,  is  from  God,  and  by  divine  and  apostolical 
right." 

But  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  a  striking  document  only 
lately  brought  to  light, — a  declaration  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
issued  in  1569.  Mr.  Froude,  we  believe,  first  noticed  it, 
and  it  is  given  at  length  by  Mr.  Haddan.* 

After  stating  what  was  her  claim,  the  Queen  proceeds : 
"  Without  that  thereby  we  do  either  challeng  or  take  to  us 
(as  malicious  Persons  do  untruly  surmise)  any  superiority 
to  ourself  to  defyne,  decyde,  or  determyne  any  Article  or 
point  of  the  Christian  faith,  or  to  chang  any  ancient  cere- 

*  Apostolic  Succession,  App. 
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mony  of  the  Church  from  the  Form  before  received,  or  the  use 
of  any  function  belonging  to  any  ecclesiastical  person,  being 
a  Minister  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments  in  the  Church." 

Next,  we  have  examined,  at  great  length,  the  judgment 
of  writers  and  divines  between  1571  and  1606.  Within 
that  period  we  find  Archbishops  Whitgift,  Grindal,  Sandys, 
and  Bancroft;  Bishops  Bilson,  Overall,  and  Cooper;  and 
Hooker,  Eogers,  Field,  Bridges,  and  Saravia.  Bishops 
Andrewes  and  Hall  published  somewhat  later,  but  doubt 
less  had  formed  their  opinions  within  that  time. 

The  judgment  of  Whitgift,  Bilson,  Overall,  and  Bancroft 
is  in  favor  of  the  exclusive  validity  of  Episcopal  Ordina 
tions  ;  yet  they  allow  that  salvation  is  within  the  pale  of 
Churches  without  it.  Saravia  and  Hooker  are  decided  as 
to  the  necessity  of  Episcopal  Ordination  where  it  can  be 
had,  but  when  there  is  an  impossibility  of  this,  necessity 
will  warrant  another.  Hall  aud  Andrewes  declare  Episco 
pacy  to  be  of  divine  institution  ;  that  Churches  without  it 
are  without  something  divine,  yet  are  true  Churches,  and 
their  Ordinations  not  to  be  held  void.  Field  holds  to  the 
superiority  of  Bishops,  and  that  in  them  alone  generally 
the  right  to  ordain  exists ;  yet,  in  case  of  extreme  necessity, 
other  Ordinations  may  be  had.  The  opinions  of  Rogers 
are  before  stated.  And  of  the  whole  list,  Bridges  alone  can 
be  cited  as  approving  orders  generally. 

The  just  conclusions,  from  the  whole  mass  of  authority, 
from  1549  to  1606,  are :  That  the  chief  leaders  and  defend 
ers  of  the  Reformation  refused  to  ostracise  the  members 
of  the  Churches  of  other  lands  from  the  kingdom  of  the 
Saviour.  Many  looked  with  indulgence,  some  with  approval, 
upon  Presbyterial  Ordinations  when  there  could  be  no  other. 
The  deep  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  trans 
mitted  ministry  led  to  this.  But  two  propositions  are 
distinctly  and  uniformly  uttered  by  the  English  Church 
through  its  whole  course.  For  ministrations  in  the  Church 
of  England  within  the  realm,  Episcopal  Ordination  is  indis 
pensable.  Where  there  has  never  been  an  impossibility  of 
having  it,  it  alone  is  valid. 
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This  tenet  and  rule,  the  Church  of  England  carried  with 
her  into  every  land  in  which  she  was  planted.  The  Colonial 
Church  of  our  own  country  recognized  and  obeyed  it  in 
sending  her  sons  across  the  ocean  for  Ordination,  and  in 
her  efforts  to  obtain  Bishops  at  home. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  its  earliest  day 
recognized  it.  At  the  close  of  the  war  several  went  to 
England,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  had  dispensing 
with  the  oath  of  allegiance  upon  their  Ordination. 

There  remains  one  document  of  so  much  importance, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  copying  it  in  full.  In  1689  the 
Commissioners  upon  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  were 
Lamp  high,  Compton,  Spratt,  and  Burnet,  then  Bishops  ; 
with  Stillingfleet,  Sharpe,  Tillotson,  and  others,  subsequently 
made  Bishops.  Most  of  them  are  known  as  Latitudinarian 
divines.  They  submitted  the  following  : 

"  Seeing  that  the  Eeformed  Churches  abroad  are  in  that 
imperfect  state  that  they  cannot  receive  Ordination  from 
Bishops,  it  is  humbly  proposed  whether  they  may  not  be 
received  by  an  imposition  of  hands  in  these  or  such-like 
words  :  '  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  Word  of  God, 
and  to  minister  the  Holy  Sacraments  in  this  Church,  as  thou 
shalt  be  lawfully  appointed  thereunto.' 

"  Whereas  it  has  been  the  constant  practice  of  the  Ancient 
Church  to  allow  no  Ordination  of  Priests  or  Deacons  without 
a  Bishop ;  and  that  it  hath  been  likewise  the  constant  practice 
of  this  Church,  ever  since  the  Reformation,  to  allow  of  none  not 
Ordained  by  Bishops,  -where  they  could  be  had,  yet  in  regard 
that  several  in  this  kingdom  have  of  late  years  been  Ordained 
only  of  Presbyters ;  the  Church,  being  desirous  of  doing  all 
that  can  be  done  for  peace,  and  in  order  to  the  healing  of 
our  dissensions,  has  thought  fit  to  receive  such  as  have  been 
Ordained  by  Presbyters  only,  to  be  Ordained  according  to 
this  Office,  with  the  addition  of  these  words  :  '  if  they  shall 
not  have  been  Ordained  already.'  By  which,  as  she  retains 
her  opinion  and  practice  which  makes  a  Bishop  necessary 
to  the  giving  of  Orders,  where  he  can  be  had,  so  she  does 
likewise  leave  all  such  persons  as  have  been  Ordained  by 

19 
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Presbyters  only,  the  freedom  of  their  own  thoughts  concern 
ing  their  former  Ordinations. 

"  This  was  not,  however,  to  form  a  precedent  for  the  time 
to  come,  and  was  only  to  be  granted  to  such  as  should  be 
Ordained  before  the  day  of  •  (Procter's  Book  of 

Common  Prayer,  p.  158.) 

These  propositions  were  not  submitted  to  Convocation, 
it  being  certain  that  they  would  be  rejected  by  the  Lower 
House.— Ibid* 

We  shall  briefly  notice  the  Canons  passed  by  the  Church 
upon  the  subject.  In  1792  the  first  was  adopted  without 
any  title.  No  stranger  shall  be  permitted  to  officiate  in  any 
congregation  of  this  Church,  without  first  producing  the 
evidences  of  his  being  a  Minister  thereof  to  the  Minister,  or, 
in  case  of  vacancy  or  absence,  to  the  Churchwardens,  Vestry 
men,  or  Trustees  of  the  Congregation.  And  in  case  any 
person  not  regularly  ordained  shall  assume  the  ministerial 
office,  and  perform  any  of  the  duties  thereof,  in  this  Church 
....  his  name,  with  the  offence,  was  to  be  published  in  the 
public  papers.  Upon  the  Revision  of  the  Canons,  in  1808, 
the  Canon  was  the  35th  of  that  year.  In  1832  the  word 
"  stranger"  was  altered  to  "  person,"  and  the  last  clause  of 
the  old  Canon  was  omitted. 

Under  this  Canon  (as  contained  in  the  Digest)  a  majority 
of  an  Ecclesiastical  Court  in  Rhode  Island  held,  that  the 
Canon  was  only  intended  to  prevent  the  officiating  of  per 
sons  claiming  improperly  to  be  Ministers  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

It  is  needless  to  refer  to  arguments  and  documents  tend 
ing  to  show  the  inaccuracy  (as  we  think)  of  this  conclusion. 
In  1868  the  Canon  was  altered  so  as  to  remove  the  possi- 


*  We  beg  to  express  our  obligations  to  the  author  of  Vox  Ecclesice,  for  great 
aid  in  preparing  the' foregoing  observations.  No  man  ought  to  write  upon  these 
subjects  without  reading  this  book.  It  is  superior  to  anything  published  in 
England  in  the  contest  with  Mr.  Goode.  I  presume  to  say  no  honest  reasoner 
will  hereafter  depend  upon  Mr.  Goode's  statements  of  the  opinions  of  writers,  if 
he  has  read  the  work;  and  if  he  has  not  read  it,  he  cannot  be  just  without 
doing  so. 
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bility  of  doubt,  and  effectually  to  preclude  any  but  a  Minis 
ter  of  this  Church  from  officiating  in  a  Congregation. 
(Canon  ii.,  Tit.  i.,  1868.) 

I  shall  close  this  branch  of  the  subject  with  a  reference 
to  the  opinions  of  some  of  our  eminent  prelates. 

The  judgment  of  Bishop  White  was  expressed  repeatedly 
and  strongly.  In  his  Charge  to  the  Convention  of  1807  he 
quotes  the  23d  Article  in  full,  and  says  :  "In  this  Article  the 
sense  of  the  Church  on  the  question  in  whom  the  authority 
is  vested  is  left  to  be  gathered  from  other  of  her  institutions  ; 
but  it  is  affirmed  that  without  the  sanction  of  that  authority 
there  can  be  no  commission  and  no  right  to  the  exercise  of 
the  ministry."  * 

II  On  the  ground  of  Scripture,  as  explained  by  antiquity, 
our  Church  retains  the  succession  of  the  Episcopacy ;  and 
therefore  she  goes  on  in  the  Preface  to  the  Ordinal  to  de 
cree  that  no  man  shall  be  considered  as  a  lawful  minister 
within  her  pale,  unless  he  be  admitted  according  to  the 
ensuing  services,  or  hath   had  Episcopal  consecration    or 
ordination." 

"  The  English  Church  determined  that  none  not  Episco- 
pally  ordained  should  officiate  in  her  services  ;  and  thus  she 
was  compelled  to  re-ordain  those  whom  she  received  from 
any  non-Episcopalian  communion  to  her  own,  by  which  she 
supposes  an  imperfection  in  their  former  orders,  which  she 
does  not  make  a  ground  of  the  condemnation  of  others,  but 
will  not  alloiv  of  in  herself" 

"  And  this  is  a  property  of  her  .system  (Episcopacy)  which 
every  one  of  her  ministers,  while  he  continues  such,  is  bound 
to  carry  into  effect  in  all  the  obvious  consequences  resulting 
from  it." 

The  Pastoral  Letter  of  1817  treats  particularly  of  the 
occasional  intercommunion  of  services  desired  by  some 
persons,  and  in -language  of  marked  strength  condemns 
it.  The  Bishops  were — White,  Hobart,  Girls  wold;  Dehon, 


Opinions  of  Bishop  White  upon  interchanges,  etc.    Philadelphia,  1868. 
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Moore,  Kemp,  and  Croes.  (See  also  the  Pastoral  Letter  of 
1832.) 

In  the  Bishop's  Charge  to  the  Convention  of  1822,  he 
says  :  "  Our  Church  affirms  Episcopacy  to  rest  on  Scrip 
tural  institutions,  and  to  have  subsisted  from  the  beginning. 
On  the  various  governments  of  other  societies  she  pronounces 
no  judgment.  The  question  is  not  whether  we  think  cor 
rectly,  but  whether  we  are  to  be  tolerated  in  what  we  think. 
If  this  be  determined  in  the  affirmative,  we  must,  to  be  con 
sistent,  interdict  all  other  than  an  Episcopalian  ministry 
within  our  bounds." 

In  the  Address  to  the  Convention  of  1826,  after  speaking 
of  the  three  orders  received  in  the  Church  as  instituted  by 
the  Apostles,  and  universally  retained  for  about  1500  years 
from  the  beginning,  he  adds,  "  that  could  he  foresee  that  the 
points  stated  would  be  dismissed  or  disregarded,  he  would 
make  the  request  of  Hagar  in  the  wilderness,  '  Let  me  not 
see  the  death  of  the  child.'  " 

The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Mcllvaine  says  :  "  It  is  the 
doctrine  of  our  Church  that  the  line  of  succession  has  been 
through  a  ministry  consisting  of  three  orders,  and  through 
the  higher  order  of  the  three,  the  Bishops  of  the  Church." 

"  As  to  imparity,  or  in  other  words,  divers  orders  of  min 
isters,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  is,  that  this  feature  of  the 
ministry  is  of  Divine  appointment.  You  want  no  stronger 
evidence  of  this  than  the  declaration  in  the  Office  for  the 
Ordination  of  Priests  :  '  Almighty  God,  who  by  Thy  Holy 
Spirit  hath  appointed  divers  orders  of  ministers  in  the 
Church.'  " 

"  Then  as  to  when  this  imparity  began,  and  on  what  evi 
dence  the  belief  of  it  is  based,  the  Preface  to  the  Ordinal 
speaks  explicitly,  *  It  is  evident,'  etc.  From  this  declaration 
it  is  clearly  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  not  only  ancient 
authors,  but  Holy  Scriptures,  teach  the  Apostolic  origin  of 
an  Episcopal  ministry  in  the  three  orders  just  named.  And 
since  it  is  by  none  pretended  that  there  were  of  right  two 
descriptions  of  ministry  in  the  Apostles'  time — the  one  such 
as  has  been  mentioned,  the  other  of  an  essentially  diverse 
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kind — it  is  evidently  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  from 
the  Apostles'  times,  and  by  the  evidence  of  Scripture,  there 
was  no  other  ministry  than  that  which  subsisted  under  the 
several  gradations  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons." 

"  Thus  far  speaks  the  Church,  and  no  further.  How  the 
belief  of  these  views  should  affect  our  opinion  as  to  the 
validity  of  any  non-Episcopal  orders  ;  whether,  whilst  we 
must  consider  them  as  irregular  because  wanting  Apostolic 
precedent,  we  should  consider  them  also  as  in  all  respects 
invalid,  the  Church  speaks  not,  but  leaves  the  question  for 
private  judgment,  and  alike  nourishes  in  her  bosom  those 
who  affirm  and  those  who  deny." 

"  When  a  candidate  for  Orders  professes  attachment  to 
the  doctrines,  as  well  as  discipline  and  worship  of  the  Pro 
testant  Episcopal  Church,  he  is  considered  as  professing 
fully  to  believe  in  the  Apostolic  origin  of  the  Episcopacy ; 
to  believe  that  such  origin  is  apparent  from  the  Scriptures 
as  well  as  from  ancient  authors  ;  and,  consequently,  whether 
a  Church  should  now  be  Episcopal  or  not  is  a  question  not 
to  be  settled  upon  mere  considerations  of  expediency,  but 
of  deference  to  the  model  of  the  primitive  Church  ;  so  that 
none  ought  to  be  accounted  a  lawful  minister  in  the  Church, 
nor  suffered  to  execute  any  function  of  the  ministry,  unless  he 
has  had  Episcopal  ordination."  (Ordination  Sermon,  1839.) 

A  request  for  the  publication  of  this  sermon  was  signed 
by  William  Meade,  Assistant  Bishop  of  Virginia,  Bishop 
Smith,  and  Bishop  Leonidas  Polk.  It  "  prayed  the  Divine 
blessing  upon  the  holy  truths  contained  therein." 

"  It  (the  Episcopal  Church)  is  said  on  one  point  to  be 
exclusive ;  and  on  that  point  it  is  exclusive.  It  allows  great 
freedom  of  judgment.  It  shuts  out  no  believer  from  its 
communion  ;  but  it  admits  no  minister  to  its  pulpits  except 
those  who  have  been  ordained  by  a  Bishop.  This  was  a 
rule  when  there  were  none  but  Episcopal  Churches  in  the 
world."  (Bishop  Burgess,  of  Maine  :  The  Stranger  in  the 
Church,  apud  Vox  Ecclesise,  p.  486.) 

I  close  these  remarks  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  my 
brother  Laymen  to  consider  the  tendency  of  such  a  prac- 
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tice  to  loosen  all  that  is  distinctive,  and  much  that  is  of 
sacred  obligation,  in  our  Church. 

But  one  answer  is,  It  is  done  with  our  assent.  If  this 
means  the  assent  of  the  vestry,  I  deny  that  they  can  bind 
the  congregation  in  this  matter.  But  if  the  consent  of 
every  member  is  given,  expressly  or  by  acquiescence,  then 
we  are  participants  in  the  breach  of  the  law,  and  may  not 
justly  claim  to  belong  to  a  Church  whose  rule  we  contemn. 
In  God's  name  let  us  be  faithful  and  consistent,  or  let  us 
depart. 

But  it  is  urged  that  none  will  be  admitted  but  pious, 
learned,  and  faithful  teachers  of  the  great  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  Most  true  it  is  that  many  around  us  have  all  those 
qualities  ;  very  many  are  advancing  the  cause  of  religion  by 
zeal,  attainments,  and  holy  lives.  But  recall  all  the  lessons 
which  the  Church  teaches  us  as  to  Episcopacy.  Dwell  upon 
the  words  of  earnest  truth  uttered  by  Bishop  Hall,  one  of  the 
most  tolerant  of  divines  :  "  And  for  you,  my  beloved  breth 
ren  at  home — for  Christ's  sake — for  the  Church's  sake — for 
your  souls'  sake,  be  exhorted  to  hold  to  this  holy  institution 
of  your  blessed  Saviour  and  His  unerring  Apostles,  and  bless 
God  for  Episcopacy."  Then  remember  that  a  Pastor  of  a 
Presbyterian  or  Dutch  Reformed  Church  stands  before  you 
a  living  protest  against  Episcopacy— bound  to  condemn  or 
disparage  it.  There  are  many  other  points  in  which  fidelity 
to  the  tenets  of  his  own  Church  involves  hostility  to  those 
of  ours. 

But  who  is  to  limit  the  extent  of  this  claim ;  who  is  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  essential,  and  the  doctrines 
which  shall  exclude?  What  possible  distinction  can  be 
drawn  between  the  admission  of  such  Ministers  as  I  have 
referred  to,  and  the  teachers  of  a  pure  morality,  holiness 
of  life,  and  homage  to  Christ  as  the  highest  of  the  inspired, 
but  only  that,  of  many  Pastors  of  the  Unitarian  Church? 
No !  in  all  respect,  in  all  admiration  of  the  merits  and  labors 
of  others,  let  us  cling  to  our  own  exclusiveness.  Loyalty  to 
our  Church  is  all-absorbing ;  like  loyalty  to  our  country,  it 
admits  not  of  a  divided  heart.  And  where  upon  earth  can 
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the  Father  of  Spirits  look  down  upon  a  Church  so  fitted  to 
excite  the  devotion  of  the  soul ;  so  filled  with  the  divinity 
of  his  Word,  and  the  Scriptural  truth  of  Sacramental  Offices  ; 
or  so  adorned  with  the  simple  yet  beautiful  garments  of 
Worship  and  Prayer  ?  Thus,  as  we  think  of  her  glorious 
descent  and  form,  we  fear  no  evil ;  and  then,  as  we  think  of 
the  dissensions  within  her,  we  tremble.  And  thus,  in  the 
exquisite  image  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  she,  like  her  founder,  is 
still  composed,  half  of  the  glory  of  light,  and  half  of  the 
moisture  of  the  cloud. 

Upon  two  grounds,  then,  the  admission  of  Ministers  not 
Episcopally  ordained,  to  our  pulpits,  or  to  any  other  minis 
tration  of  the  Church,  is  indefensible  under  the  Canon  ;  and 
indefensible  if  no  Canon  existed,  or  it  should  be  repealed, 
s  -  Province  of  ^e  nex^  propose  to  notice  the  influence  and 
chJiceLof  Bieh-  Part  of  tne  Laity  in  the  choice  of  Bishops  in  the 
°P8-  early  Church.  The  following  is  one  of  the 

several  passages  of  St.  Cyprian  upon  the  subject.  It  is 
comprehensive  and  apposite. 

t;  Cornelius  then  was  advanced  to  the  Episcopal  chair, 
by  the  choice  and  approbation  of  God  and  his  Christ,  by 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  almost  all  the  clergy,  by  the 
concurrent  suffrages  of  the  Laity  then  present,  and  by  the 
college  of  those  ancient  and  worthy  Bishops  who  were  on 
the  spot."  (Epistle  55,  §  5.) 

So  in  the  67th  Epistle,  §  3,  he  says  :*  "  Wherefore  the  rule 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  God  himself,  and 
the  practice  of  the  Apostles,  should  be  observed  with  all 
exactness,  as  it  is  indeed  among  us,  and  generally  among 
the  Provinces  here,  that  in  celebrating  our  Ordinations  the 
neighbouring  Bishops  of  a  Province,  when  a  Bishop  is  to  be 
ordained  for  any  people,  should  meet  upon  the  place,  and 
choose  a  Bishop  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  who  best 
know  the  lives  and  conversations  of  the  several  persons  who 
may  happen  to  be  named.  This  rule,  we  find,  you  took  along 
with  you  in  the  ordination  of  our  colleague  Sabinus,  who 

*  We  have  compared  the  translations  by  Marshall  and  Hughes. 
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was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  votes  of  all  tho  people 
and  the  approbation  of  the  Bishops  who  were  there  assem 
bled." 

Origen  says :  "  The  presence  of  the  people  is  required  in 
ordination  of  a  Bishop,  that  all  may  know  and  be  assured 
that  one  who  is  most  learned,  holy,  and  eminent  in  virtue  is 
promoted  to  the  Episcopal  dignity,  and  this  in  the  presence 
of  the  people  lest  any  one  should  afterwards  retract,  or 
have  any  scruple  in  the  matter.  And  this  is  what  the 
Apostles  commanded  in  the  ordination  of  a  Bishop,  saying  : 
Moreover,  he  must  have  a  good  report  of  them  that  are 
without.'  "  (Hughes's  Diss.,  vi.) 

The  18th  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  A.D.  361, 
provides  that,  "If  any  one  that  is  ordained  a  Bishop  do 
not  come  to  the  Diocese  for  which  he  is  ordained,  not 
through  his  own  fault,  but  either  because  the  people  refuse 
him,  or  for  any  other  reason  not  occasioned  by  his  own  fault, 
he  shall  enjoy  both  the  honour  and  function,  provided  he 
gives  no  disturbance  to  the  Church  where  he  abides.  And 
he  shall  wait  for  the  determination  which  a  full  Synod  shall 
make  upon  his  case." 

The  16th  of  such  Canons  directed,  that  if  a  Bishop 
without  a  see  threw  himself  upon  a  vacant  Church,  and 
usurped  the  throne  without  a  full  Synod,  he  should  be  cast 
out,  although  the  whole  people  should  choose  him. 

Mr.  Hughes  in  his  Sixth  Dissertation,  prefixed  to  St. 
Chr3rsostom's  de  Sacerdotio,  concludes  :  "  That  in  the  Second 
and  Third  centuries,  the  Laity  had  no  truly  elective  suffrage 
in  the  choice  of  a  Bishop,  but  that  plenary  authority  in  all 
such  elections  appertained  to  the  Bishops."  Bishop  Beve- 
ridge  says  :  "  It  appears  therefore  that  the  right  of  election 
belongs  to  the  Bishops ;  the  testimony,  assent,  and  approba 
tion  of  the  election,  to  the  people.  Therefore  the  people 
sometimes  named  a  person  to  be  chosen,  to  the  Bishops, 
but  the  Bishops  did  not  always  choose  the  person  proposed ; 
and  therefore  the  whole  determination  of  the  election  was 
in  the  power  of  the  Bishops,  insomuch  that  we  read  of  many 
ordinations  and  elections  of  Bishops  performed  by  Bishops 
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without  the  people,  but  of  none  by  the  people  without 
Bishops."* 

That  able  writer,  Bishop  Sage,  appears  to  have  discussed 
the  subject  with  great  discrimination.  His  argument  to 
show  that  the  word  suffrage  applied  by  Cyprian  to  those  of 
the  people  in  Ordination,  does  not  mean  voting  as  essential 
to  a  choice,  but  superadded  testimony  and  approbation, 
appears  conclusive.! 

In  the  Novels  of  Justinian  are  found  many  regulations 
as  to  the  Ordinations  of  Bishops  and  Clergy  as  well  as  for 
their  government.  (Const,  ix.,  Tit.  vii.,  No.  123.)  I  have 
examined  them  with  care,  and  find  that  they  are  almost  ex 
clusively  taken  from  former  Canons  of  the  Church,  or  were 
sanctioned  in  her  Synods.  The  essence  of  the  obligation  to 
observe  them  was  the  authority  of  the  Church,  which  the 
civil  power  aided  to  enforce,  but  did  not  constitute. 

For  example,  the  provision  as  to  the  assent  of  the  Prima 
tes  Civitatis  in  the  choice  of  Bishops,  instead  of  the  people 
at  large,  is  to  be  found  in  a  Canon  of  Laodicea,J  and  the 
rules  as  to  the  marriage  of  one  proposed  as  a  Bishop,  were 
laws  of  the  Church  framed  on  the  injunction  that  he  should 
be  the  husband  of  one  wife.  But  without  further  details  it 
is  enough  to  quote  Van  Espen  :  "  The  Laws  of  Justinian,  the 
Novels  and  Constitutions  as  to  things  Ecclesiastical,  have 
been  received  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  The 
Church  has  never  repealed  them  when  relating  to  external 
discipline,  except  they  should  be  contrary  to  the  Gospel  or 
Canons.  These  laws  are  not  thus  contrary  ;  but  a  diligent 
examination  of  them  will  show  that  they  contain  an  epitome 
or  synopsis  of  the  Canons  and  ancient  discipline  of  the 
Fathers."  (Appendix,  Yol.  VI.,  p.  180,  ed.  1753.) 

We  cannot  but  notice  the  striking  analogy  between  the 
practice  of  this  primitive  age  and  the  course  of  our  Church. 
The  Clergy  and  Laity  of  a  Diocese  name  one  to  be  a 
Bishop.  The  Church  at  large,  through  the  House  of  Cleri- 


*  Apud  Hughes's  Library,  An.  Cath.  Theol.,  Vol.  III.,  442.     f  Works,  Vol. 
III.,  p.  405.  J  Bingham,  vi.,  2,  18. 
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cal  and  Lay  Deputies,  concur  in  a  recommendation  and 
testimony  that  the  person  has  not  been  liable  to  evil  report, 
and  if  the  House  of  Bishops  consent,  the  consecration 
takes  place. 

The  rule  in  other  ages  of  the  Church  should  be  noticed 
Thus  it  was  ordered  by  the  Council  of  Paris  (A.D.,  557), 
that  no  one  should  be  consecrated  Bishop  of  a  Diocese 
except  by  the  full  desire  of  the  people  and  Clergy,  signified 
by  election  :  "  Let  no  one  be  intruded  into  a  Diocese  by  the 
command  of  the  Prince,  nor  by  any  means  whatsoever 
against  the  will  of  the  Metropolitan  or  Comprovincial 
Bishops." 

And  the  second  Nicene  Council  decreed  that  all  elections 
of  Bishops  by  Princes  were  invalid,  according  to  the  Canon, 
which  ordered,  that  if  any  Bishop  attained  an  Episcopal 
See  by  means  of  Princes  he  should  be  deposed. 

In  the  Keport  of  the  First  Committee  of  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  on  appointments  to  Bishoprics  (1871),  there  is 
an  interesting  statement  of  the  usurpation  of  Papacy  in 
the  Episcopal  selections,  and  a  passage  is  quoted  from  "  The 
Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,"  written  three  years  after 
the  famous  statute  of  25  Henry  VIIL,  cap.  20.  The  Dedi 
cation  was  to  the  King,  and  was  subscribed  by  the  two 
Archbishops  and  all  the  Bishops.  It  is  as  follows :  "  The 
second  point  wherein  consisteth  the  jurisdiction  committed 
to  Priests  and  Bishops,  by  the  authority  of  God's  law,  is  to 
approve  and  admit  such  persons  as  (being  nominated, 
presented,  and  elected,  unto  them  to  exercise  the  Office 
and  room  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  ministering  the 
Sacraments  .  .  .)  shall  be  thought  meet  and  worthy  to 
exercise  the  same ;  and  to  reject  and  repel  from  the  said 
rooms  such  as  they  shall  judge  to  be  unmeet  therefor ;  and 
unto  the  Priests  or  Bishops  belongeth,  by  the  authority  of 
the  Gospel,  to  approve  and  confirm,  the  person  which  shall 
be  by  the  King's  highness  or  the  other  patrons  so  nominated, 
elected,  and  presented  unto  them,  to  have  care  of  those 
certain  people  within  such  Parish  or  Diocese,  or  else  to 
reject  him." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   ARTICLES. 

§1  Prefatory  ^  DEFINITION  and  declaration  of  cardinal  points 
Remarks.  of  jTaith  was  the  natural,  the  almost  inevitable, 
consequence  of  Christianity.  The  Apostles  taught  orally  the 
truths  and  doctrines  committed  to  them  by  the  Saviour  and 
Holy  Spirit.  But  as  the  religion  spread,  and  they  approached 
their  end,  the  necessity  of  something  permanent  increased. 
Hence  the  Scriptures  were  written  for  the  preservation  of 
dogmas,  as  well  as  for  instruction  in  righteousness.  Still, 
some  things  were  unrecorded  and  rested  in  tradition  and 
custom  ;  some  written  passages  were  of  uncertain  meaning. 
These  had  received  an  interpretation  in  the  Churches ;  so 
that  the  great  Creed  of  Nicea  was  but  the  embodiment 
of  what  had  been  taught  and  believed  by  primitive  Chris 
tians.  Yet,  as  errors  and  heresies  still  arose,  the  rulers  of 
the  Church  were  irresistibly  led  to  define  and  proclaim  the 
great  points  of  Faith,  adherence  to  which  should  constitute 
unity,  and  their  denial,  dissent.  Ecdesia  non  in  parietibus 
consist  it,  sed  in  dogmatum  veritate.  (St.  Jerome,  Ps.  133.  )* 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  the  province  of  de 
termining  matters  of  Faith  belonged  to  a  National  Council, 
as  was  asserted  by  the  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo.f  There 
were,  however,  restrictions  on  this  power.  By  the  admission 
of  nearly  all  Christendom,  the  decrees  of  the  Four  First 
General  Councils  govern  the  Church  universal  in  matters 
of  Faith.  They  may  not  be  impaired,  varied,  or  qualified. 
The  Office  of  a  National  Council  is  to  explain  what  may  be 
ambiguous,  and  to  deny  and  protest  against  what  has  been 
wrongly  or  falsely  intruded. 

*  Brown,  Articles,  xx.  t  Laud  against  Eisner,  24. 
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We  are  unable,  from  the  faint  vestiges  of  the 

§2.  The  English  ' 

Articles.  British  Church  before  the  arrival  of  Augustine, 
to  find  many  distinctive  points  of  her  doctrine.  At  a 
Synod,  however,  held  at  St.  Albans  in  the  year  446,  the 
Pelagian  heresy  was  condemned,  and  in  the  year  529,  at 
the  Synod  of  Victory,  a  body  of  Decrees  and  Canons  was 
adopted. 

Many  articles  or  heads  of  belief,  guiding  the  English 
Church  for  about  nine  hundred  years,  are  to  be  found  in 
Johnson's  Collection  of  the  Laws,  Constitutions,  and  Canons.* 
They  are  full  of  essential  truths,  tinged  with  many  super 
stitions  and  corruptions  ;  and  it  is  very  noticeable  how  such 
corruptions  grew  and  deepened  as  we  advance  from  the 
earlier  periods,  to  the  Eeforrnation. 

For  example,  by  one  of  Elfric's  Canons  (A.D.  957)  it  is  de 
clared  :  "  That  Housel,  which  was  now  hallowed,  to-day  is 
altogether  as  holy  as  that  which  was  hallowed  on  Easter- 
day.  That  Housel  is  Christ's  body,  not  corporally,  but 
spiritually  •  not  the  body  in  which  he  suffered,  but  the  body 
in  which  he  spake  when  he  blessed  bread  and  wine  for 
Housel,  one  night  before  his  passion." 

So  in  Elfric,  Pulta's  Letter  to  his  clergyt  in  A.D.  1000 : 
"  This  Sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  is  not  our  Saviour's  body, 
in  which  he  suffered  for  us,  nor  his  blood,  which  he  shed  on 
our  account,  but  is  made  his  body  and  blood  in  a  spiritual 
manner,  as  the  manna  which  fell  from  the  sky,  and  the 
water  which  flowed  from  the  rock/' 

Compare  this  with  the  Fourth  Article  of  1536 :  "  That 
under  the  form  and  figure  of  Bread  and  Wine  is  verily  and 
substantially  contained  that  very  same  body  and  blood 
which  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  suffered  upon  the 
cross  ;  and  that  the  selfsame  body  and  blood  is  distributed 
unto  and  received  by  all  Communicants." 

The  earliest  body  of  Articles,  put  forth  as  such,  was  in 
the  year  1536.  They  were  chiefly  directed  against  the 

*  Oxford  ed.,  1830. 

t  Joyce's  Sacred  Synods,  p.  193  ;  Collier,  Ecc.  History,  p.  485. 
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extravagances  of  the  Anabaptists.*  The  Convocation  met 
in  June,  1536,  and  Cromwell,  in  behalf  of  the  king,  stated, 
that  his  majesty  was  studying  to  set  quietness  in  the  Church, 
and  he  could  not  rest  till  all  such  controversies  be  fully 
debated,  and  ended  through  the  determination  of  you,  and 
of  his  whole  Parliament.  He  would  suffer  no  common  al 
terations,  but  by  the  consent  of  you  and  his  whole  Palia- 
ment."t 

There  is  much  reason  to  conclude  that  these  Articles  were 
discussed  by  both  Convocations  assembled  together.  They 
were  signed  by  both  Archbishops,  though  by  one  only  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  Northern  Province.  The  king  appears  to 
have  aided  in  framing  them.  They  are  ten  in  number, 
divided  into  classes,  those  relating  to  Faith,  and  those  con 
cerning  ceremonies.^ 

The  first  of  these  Articles  contained  the  following  pas 
sage  :  "  That  the  Articles  of  Faith  contained  in  the  Creeds 
are  necessary  to  be  believed.  That  all  opinions  contrary  to 
the  Articles,  and  which  are  condemned  in  the  Four  First 
Councils,  are  to  be  utterly  refused." 

The  ambition  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  courted  by  the  Lu 
theran  Eeformers  with  the  title  of  "  Protector  of  the  League," 
led  to  negotiations  for  the  formation  of  a  union,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Conferences  were  held, 
in  which  thirteen  Articles  were  agreed  upon.  A  copy  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  Jenkyns,  and  they  are  published  in  the 
Appendix  No.  2  to  Hardwick's  History  of  the  Articles. 
The  Article  De  Penitentia  is  an  elaborate  expansion  of  the 
Article  of  Penance  of  1536.  It  substantially  conforms  to 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  Articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confes 
sion. 

But  in  the  year  1539  a  reaction  took  place  in  the  views 
of  the  king,  and  the  most  extreme  doctrines  of  Rome  as 
to  the  Eucharist  and  Confession  were  sanctioned.  The  six 
Articles  taught  Transubstantiatiou,  Communion  of  the  Laity 


*  Hard  wick,  History  of  the  Articles,  p.  50,  cd.  1860. 

t  Hardwick,  p.  52.          J  Ibid.,  54 ;  Joyce,  Sac.  Synods,  383. 
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in  one  kind,  Private  Masses,  and  Auricular  Confession.  The 
Act  of  31  Henry -VEIL,  cap.  14,  termed  the  "Bloody  Act," 
inflicted  the  most  severe  punishments,  even  torture  and 
death,  for  denying  these  Articles. 

The  Keformation  received  development  and  consistency 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  accession  of  Mary  inter 
rupted  its  course.  Under  Elizabeth  its  progress  was  re 
newed  ;  but,  in  fact,  everything  that  has  been  done  since 
the  time  of  Edward,  is  little  more  than  the  restitution  of 
what  was  accomplished  in  that  memorable  period,  the  reign 
"  of  that  holy  child,  the  companion  of  the  Bishops  and 
future  Martyrs  of  the  Church." 

In  the  Summer  of  1551,  the  King  and  Privy 
Council  ordered  the  Archbishop  to  frame  a  Book 
of  Articles  of  Religion,  for  the  preserving  of  peace  and 
unity  of  doctrine  in  this  Church,  that  they  might  be  set  forth 
by  public  authority.  In  a  letter  from  Cranmer  to  Sir  Wil 
liam  Cecil,  he  says  :  "  That  he  had  sent  the  Book,  set  in 
better  order  than  it  was,  to  Mr.  Cheke.  I  pray  you  to  con 
sider  well  the  Articles  with  Mr.  Cheke,  and  whether  you 
think  best  to  move  the  King's  majesty  therein,  before  my 
coming."  * 

Finalty,  they  were  agreed  upon  "  by  the  Bishops  and 
other  learned  men  in  the  Synode  of  London,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  Goclde  1552,  for  the  avoiding  of  controversie  in 
opinions,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Godlie  concorde  in 
certain  matiers  of  Religion." 

In  May,  1553,  they  were  published  by  the  King's  com 
mandment. 

The  question,  whether  these  Articles  received  full  Syn 
odal  approval,  has  been  much  litigated.  It  has  been 
carefully  examined  by  two  late  writers,t  and  it  appears  to  be 
satisfactorily  proven  that,  in  the  language  of  Wake,  "  they 
were  prepared  by  the  authority  of  King  and  Council,  agreed 
to  in  Convocation,  and  then  subscribed  by  both  Houses, 


*   Strype's  Mem.  of  Cranmer,  Vol.   II.,  App.;    Letter  of  19th  Sept.,  1552. 
t   Hardwick's  Hist.,  108-114;  Joyce's  Sacred  Synods,  482-485. 
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and  so  presently  promulgated  by  the  King's  authority, 
according  to  law."* 

The  chief  reason  of  the  Keformers,  led  by  Cranrner,  for 
urging  the  adoption  of  these  Articles,  was  the  fortifying 
the  Church  against  the  wild  fanaticism  of  the  Anabaptists, 
as  well  as  against  a  relapse  into  the  errors  of  Rome.  The 
letter  of  Hooper  to  Bullinger,  of  July,  1549,  develops  this  : 
"The  Anabaptists  flock  to  this  place,  and  give  me  much 
trouble  with  their  opinions  respecting  the  Incarnation  of 
our  Lord,  for  they  deny  that  Christ  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  according  to  the  flesh.  They  contend  that  a  man  who 
is  reconciled  to  God  is  without  sin,  free  from  all  manner  of 
concupiscence,  and  that  nothing  of  the  old  Adam  remains 
in  his  nature.  A  man,  they  say,  who  is  thus  regenerate, 

cannot  sin They  maintain  a  fatal  necessity,  and  that 

beyond  and  besides  that  will  of  his  which  he  has  revealed 
to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  God  hath  another  will  by  which  he 
altogether  acts  under  some  kind  of  necessity.  How  dan 
gerously  our  England  is  affected  by  heresies  of  this  kind, 
God  only  knows ;  I  am  unable,  indeed,  from  sorrow  of  heart, 
to  express.  Alas,  not  only  are  those  heresies  reviving 
among  us,  which  were  formerly  dead  and  buried,  but  new 
ones  are  springing  up  every  day.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
great  portion  of  the  Kingdom  so  adheres  to  the  Popish 
faction  as  altogether  to  set  at  naught  God  and  the  lawful 
authority  of  the  Magistrates,  so  that  I  am  greatly  afraid  of 
rebellion  and  civil  discord. "t 

When  Cranmer  had  given  the  Articles  his  final  revision,  he 
wrote  to  the  Council :  "  I  have  sent  the  Book  of  Articles 
which  yesterday  I  received  from  your  Lordships.  I  have 
sent  also  a  schedule  enclosed,  declaring  briefly  my  mind 
upon  the  said  Book,  beseeching  your  Lordships  to  be  the 
means,  with  the  King's  Majesty,  that  all  the  Bishops  may 
have  authority  from  him  to  cause  all  their  Preachers,  Arch 
deacons,  Deans,  Prebendaries,  Parsons,  Vicars,  Curates, 
with  all  their  Clergy,  to  subscribe  to  the  said  Articles.  And 

*   State  of  the  Church,  p.  600.  t  Hardwick,  p.  97. 
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then  I  trust  that  such  a  quiet  and  concord  in  religion  shall 
shortly  follow  thereof,  as  else  is  not  to  be  had  for  many 
years.  God  shall  thereby  be  glorified,  his  truth  advanced, 
and  your  Lordships  shall  be  rewarded  of  Him  as  the  setters 
forth  of  His  true  Word  and  Gospel."  '• 

We  may  here  notice  the  cotemporaneous  documents  which 
relate  to  topics  set  forth  in  the  Articles.  The  most  impor 
tant  of  these  is  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  second 
book  was  put  forth  in  the  same  year  as  the  Articles,  and 
must  be  chiefly  regarded;  but  as  the  preparation  of  the 
Articles  began  long  before,  the  first  book  is  also  to  be  ex 
amined. 

The  JRe/ormatio  Lcgum  is  also  of  high  value.  It  came 
mainly  from  the  same  sources. t  The  plan  originated  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  the  work  was  not  prepared 
until  after  November,  1554.  It  was  then  digested,  but 
unhappily  the  death  of  Edward  prevented  its  receiving 
the  Royal  assent.:): 

To  some  extent,  also,  the  Catechism  of  Edward  will  be 
useful.  It  was  bound  up  and  published  with  the  Prayer- 
Book,  although  it  was  asserted  by  a  Romish  Priest,  in  the 
days  of  Mary,  that  it  had  not  received  Synodal  authority, 
and  the  most  reliable  writers  seem  to  concede  this.  It  was 
condemned  by  the  Romanists  as  a  pestiferous  and  heretical 
Catechism.  It  remains,  with  a  few  alterations,  and  with  the 
addition  of  what  relates  to  the  Sacraments,  inserted  in  1604, 
the  Catechism  of  our  Church  to  this  day.  Its  purity  and 
truth  may  be  inferred  from  the  denunciations  it  received 
from  Romish  authorities. 

This  collection  was  printed,  both  in  Latin  and  English, 
in  1553.  It  is  entitled,  "A  Short  Catechism,  containing 
the  Sum  of  Christian  Discipline  commended  by  Royal  Au 
thority  to  all  Schoolmasters."  To  this  Catechism  are  ad 
joined  the  Articles  agreed  upon  in  the  last  Convocation  of 

*  Strype's  Cranmer,  2 ;  App.,  p.  64,  24th  Nov.,  1552. 
f  Cranmer,  Goodrich,  Cox,  Peter  Martyr,  etc. 
J  Joyce's  Sacred  Synods,  p.  474  ;  Hardwick,  p.  90. 
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London,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord,  1552,  by  the  Bishops, 
etc.* 

This  Catechism  is  attributed  to  Poynet,  Bishop  of  Win 
chester.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Catechism  which  the 
Convocation  in  the  reign  of  Mary  denounced,  comprised 
the  Articles.  The  Prolocutor  said  it  was  best  to  begin  with 
the  Article  as  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  so  as  to  con 
firm  Transubstantiation.t 

From  a  manuscript  note  to  the  copy  of  Dr.  Lamb's  work, 
in  the  Library  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  it  appears 
probable  that  there  was  an  edition  of  this  Catechism  in 

1552.  Heylin  says  that  it  is  so  hard  to  come  by,  that 
scarcely  one  scholar  in  five  hundred  has  ever  heard  of  it.J 

This  statute,  made  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary,  re 
pealed  the  Acts  of  Edward  VI.,  which  had  established  the 
reformed  Liturgy  and  Offices,  and  restored  the  services  as 
they  existed  in  the  last  year  of  Henry  VIII.  In  October, 

1553,  Convocation  met.     The  corporal  presence  in  the  Eu 
charist  was   re-affirmed ;   the   Catechism   of  Edward  was 
condemned,    and    the    pestilent    books   of    Cranmer,   late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  denounced.    Although  the 
Forty-two  Articles  are  not  specially  enumerated  among  the 
Books  annulled,  they  were  plainly  superseded  by  many  Acts 
and  Formularies,  especially  by  the  Fifteenth  Article  of  1555. § 

In  1558,  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne.  Mat 
thew  Parker  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury,  a  man  fit  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Cranmer.  In 
1563,  seeking  aid  to  recover  some  concealed  Books  written 
by  Cranmer,  he  says :  "  I  would  as  much  rejoice  to  win 
them  as  I  would  to  restore  an  old  church  to  reparation."  || 

In  1559,  what  are  termed  the  Eleven  Articles 

of  Religion  were  published,  but  only  by  authority 

of  the   Archbishops   and   Bishops.     Subscription  to  them 

was  enjoined  on  all  incumbents,  and  all  Parsons  and  Cu- 


*  See  Lamb's  Historical  Account,  etc.,  p.  2 ;  Liturgies  of  Edward  VI. ;  Procter, 
Bk.  Com.  Pr.,  392.  f  Lamb,  p.  7.  J  Hardwick,  p.  86. 

§  Strype's  Mem.,  Ill,  No.  90.  ||  Fuller's  Church  History,  ix.,  p.  55. 
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rates  were  directed  to  teach  them  for  uniformity  of  doc 
trine.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  guided  the  Clergy  gen 
erally  from  1559  to  1563.  They  are  summarily  stated  by 
Joyce  (p.  55),  and  in  full  by  Hardwick  (p.  313). 

The  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York 
were  summoned,  in  November,  1562,  to  meet  in 
January,  1563,  or  in  the  then  style,  1562.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Parker,  with  Grindal,  Horn,  and  Cox,  re 
vised  the  Articles  of  1552.  It  has  been  remarked  how  gen 
erally  the  alterations  then  made  are  traceable  to  Lutheran 
standards,  particularly  the  confessions  of  Wirtenberg  pre 
sented  to  the  Council  of  Trent.*  After  long  discussions, 
the  revised  Articles  were  subscribed,  on  the  29th  of  Jan 
uary,  by  all  the  assembled  Prelates.  In  the  course  of  Feb 
ruary,  the  assent  of  the  Lower  House  was  given.  In  the 
ensuing  year,  having  received  the  Queen's  approval,  they 
were  printed  by  the  Koyal  Printer. 

This  revision  of  1562  was  principally  conducted  by  Parker. 
He  was  installed  in  Canterbury  in  December,  1559,  and 
betook  himself  speedily  to  this  work.  He  had  a  fair  copy 
of  the  Articles  of  1552  prepared,  but  made  many  alterations 
in  them,  and  the  manuscript  which  he  submitted  to  Convo 
cation  differed  from  the  former,  by  the  addition  of  four 
entirely  new,  by  the  omission  of  four,  and  by  changes  in 
seventeen  others.  Twenty  of  the  original  forty-two  were 
literally  copied.  Strype  was,  therefore,  wrong  in  stating 
that  this  manuscript  of  Parker  was  a  fair  draft  of  Edward's 
Articles.t  The  number  exhibited  by  the  Primate  was 
forty-two,  as  before  observed;  but  three  were  left  out  at 
the  date  of  the  subscription  (the  29th  January,  1553),  viz. : 
the  36th,  40th,  and  42d.  Thus  the  number  was  reduced  to 
Thirty-nine  ;  but  they  were  not  termed  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  until  later.J 
proposed  Act  In  tlie  Jear  1566  (8th  Elizabeth)  a  bill  passed 

of  1566.       the  House  of  Commons  ratifying  the  Articles  as 


*  Hardwick,  p.  124.  |  Lamb's  Hist.,  etc.,  p.  15.     Cambridge,  1829. 

Ibid. 
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adopted  by  the  Convocation  of  1562,  and  making  subscrip 
tion  to  them  a  condition  of  holding  a  benefice.  The  Act. 
was  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  its  passage  pressed  by 
the  Bishops.  There  is  no  doubt  it  would  have  passed  the 
Lords,  but  the  Queen  peremptorily  interfered,  and  defeated 
it.* 

Mr.  Froude,  in  that  dishonest,  insolent  spirit  with  which 
he  treats  the  Church  of  England,  after  stating  these  pro 
ceedings,  says :  "  The  Thirty-nine  Articles,  strained  and 
cracked  by  three  centuries  of  evasive  ingenuity,  scarcely 
embarrass  now  the  feeblest  consciences.  In  the  first  years 
of  Elizabeth,  they  were  the  symbols  by  which  the  orthodox 
Protestant  was  distinguished  from  the  concealed  Catholic. 
The  Liturgy,  with  purposed  ambiguity,  could  be  used  by  those 
who  were  Papists,  save  in  the  name.  The  Articles  affirmed 
the  falsehood  of  doctrines,  declared  by  the  Church  to  be 
divine."  t 

Now  considering  that  it  was  the  Liturgy  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Edward  which  was  restored  in  the  first  year  of 
Elizabeth,  with  a  few  alterations,  and  those  hostile  to 
Romish  views  :  that  this  Book  was  regarded  as  influenced 
by  foreign  Reformers  in  its  changes  ;  that  the  statute  of 
Mary  repealed  and  annulled  it, "  as  altering  the  religion  which 
was  found  in  the  Church  of  England  left  by  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ;"  that  some  of  the  old  clergy  sacrificed  their 
benefices  rather  than  conform,  and  that  the  Book  was  palpa 
bly  adverse  to  Romish  doctrines — this  statement  of  Mr. 
Froude  transcends  the  ordinary  limits  of  reckless  partisan 
assertion.  It  is  alike  flippant  and  false. 

In   1570-1,  the  Articles  of  1562  were   again 

considered.     Some  immaterial  alterations  were 

made ;  and  at  length,  upon  the  movement  of  the  House  of 

Commons,  they  were  ratified  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  of 

the  13th  Elizabeth,  cap.  12,  1571. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  authenticity 
and  integrity  of  various  copies  of  the  Articles  of  1562, 1571. 

*  Joyce,  p.  558  et  seq.  t  Fronde's  History,  viii.,  p.  328. 
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The  following  is  the  summary  of  Dr.  Waterland :  "  As  to  the 
Articles,  English  and  Latin,  I  may  observe  :  First,  that  the 
Articles  were  passed,  recorded,  and  ratified  in  the  year 
1562,  and  in  Latin  only.  Second,  that  these  Articles  were 
revised  and  corrected  by  the  Convocation  of  1571.  Thirdly, 
that  an  authentic  English  translation  was  then  made  of  the 
Latin  Articles,  by  the  same  Convocation,  and  the  Latin  and 
English  adjusted  as  nearly  as  possible.  Fourthly,  that  the 
Articles  thus  perfected  in  both  languages,  were  published 
the  same  year,  and  by  lawful  authority.  Fifthly,  that  sub 
scription  was  required  the  same  year  (1571)  to  the  English 
Articles,  called  the  Articles  of  1562,  by  the  famous  statute 
of  the  13th  of  Elizabeth.  This  much,  however,  I  may  cer 
tainly  infer,  that  if  in  any  places  the  English  version  be 
ambiguous,  when  the  Latin  is  clear  and  determinate,  the 
Latin  ought  to  fix  the  doubtful  sense  of  the  other,  as  also 
vice  versa  ;  it  being  evident  that  Convocation,  Queen,  and 
Parliament  intended  the  same  sense  in  both."  (Works, 
Yol.  II.,  p.  316.) 

We  need  but  glance  at  a  controversy  which  was  exten 
sively  carried  on  in  England  as  to  the  clause  in  the  20th 
Article  respecting  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  matters  of 
faith.  The  evidence  is  summed  up  by  Hardwick,  and  by 
the  Bishop  of  Ely.*  I  have  looked  over  also  the  able  tract 
of  Collins  ("  Historical  and  Critical  Essay.  1724  ")  denying 
the  authenticity  of  the  clause. 

The  clause  is  found  in  the  Latin  edition  by  Wolfe,  autho 
rized  by  the  Queen  in  1563.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Latin 
Manuscript  signed  by  Archbishop  Parker  and  a  large 
majority  of  Bishops,  in  January,  1562-3.  It  was  not  in  the 
Articles  of  1552.  The  true  conclusion  seems  to  be  this  : 
the  clause  had  not  the  assent  of  Convocation  before  1571. 
It  most  probably  received  such  assent  in  that  year.  From 
that  time — certainly  from  1581 — it  is  found  in  all  editions  ; 
and  every  Clergyman,  subscribing  the  Articles,  admitted  it. 
It  is  recognized  by  the  subscription  to  the  copy  by  Convo 
cation  in  1604. 

*  Hardwick,  Hist.,  p.  138  ;  Brown,  p.  478. 
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Our  Church  is  not  embarrassed  by  this  historical  question. 
She  has  adopted  the  Article  with  the  clause.  Whether  it 
originally  came  from  Convocation,  or  was  interpolated  by 
Queen  and  Council,  or  had  or  had  not  Parliamentary  sanc 
tion,  it  is  in  our  Church  an  absolute  rule. 

This  statute  of  Elizabeth  prohibited  any  one  from  being 
admitted  to  a  Benefice  or  Cure,  unless  he  shall  have  sub 
scribed  the  said  Articles,  in  presence  of  the  Ordinary.  Coup 
ling  this  with  the  first  clause  of  the  statute,  as  to  Ministers 
ordained  in  some  other  Form  than  that  of  Edward,  and  the 
use  of  the  word  "only,"  in  that  clause,  a  question  was 
warmly  agitated,  Whether  the  subscription  did  not  extend 
merely  to  the  Articles  strictly  concerning  faith  and  doctrine, 
and  the  Sacraments. 

The  first  section  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  related  to  per 
sons  ordained  otherwise  than  by  the  English  Form  of  Edward, 
who  should  come  in  and  subscribe  the  Articles,  "  which  only 
related  to  Confession  of  the  true  Faith  and  the  Sacraments." 
It  was  contended  by  Dissenters  that  such  only  need  be  sub 
scribed,  and  Bishop  Gibson  enumerates  them  as  the  1st,  2d, 
3d,  4th,  5th,  9th,  10th,  llth,  12th,  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  17th, 
18th,  22d,  corresponding  with  our  own  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th, 
9th,  10th,  llth,  12th,  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  17th,  18th,  and 
22d.  Why  the  6th  and  the  8th  are  omitted,  is  not  clear.  The 
section  was  certainly  applicable  to  those  ordained  during 
Mary's  reign,  and  a  more  comprehensive  sense  was  claimed 
for  it.  (See  ante,  chapter  v.,  tit.  Orders.) 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  construction  of  the  statute,  the 
difficulty  was  removed  by  the  Canons  of  1603,  and  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  of  13th  and  14th  Charles  II.  The 
Canons  bound  the  Clergy. 

By  the  36th  Canon,  no  person  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Ministry  unless  he  subscribe  willingly  and  ex  animo  to  three 
points ;  one  of  which  is,  "  that  he  alloweth  the  Book  of 
Articles  of  Keligion,  agreed  upon  by  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  both  Provinces,  and  the  whole  Clergy  in  the 
Convocation  held  at  London  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1562  ; 
and  that  he  acknowledgeth  all  and  every  the  Articles 
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therein  contained,  being  in  number  Thirty-nine,  besides  the 
ratification,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God." 

By  the  second  section  of  the  Act  13th  Elizabeth,  any 
person  Ecclesiastical,  or  holding  an  Ecclesiastical  living, 
who  shall  advisedly  hold  or  maintain  any  doctrine  directly 
contrary  to  any  of  the  said  Articles,  and  being  convened 
before  the  Bishop,  etc.,  shall  persist  therein,  shall  be  de 
prived  of  his  promotions. 

Both  from  the  language  of  the  Act,  and  the  decisions  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  it  is  clear  that 
this  provision  comprised  each  and  every  of  the  Articles. 

It  appears  from  the  Minutes  of  Convocation,  cited  by 
Bennet,*  that  it  was  resolved  May  4th,  that  when  the  Book 
of  Articles  touching  doctrine  shall  be  fully  agreed  upon, 
that  then  the  same  shall  be  put  in  print  by  the  appointment 
of  my  Lord  of  Sarum.  (Jewell).  Every  Bishop  to  have  a 
competent  number,  to  be  published  in  their  Synods  through 
out  their  Dioceses,  and  to  be  read  in  their  Parish  Churches 
four  times  a  year.  (Lamb,  p.  27.) 

Mr.  Hardwick  (Appendix  No.  3)  prints  the  Articles  of 
1562  and  those  of  1571,  in  opposite  columns.  He  observes 
that  the  original  purport  is  altogether  unaffected ;  the 
changes  are  amendatory  in  titles,  or  corrections  in  the 
English  from  older  Latin  copies,  or  explanations  of  a  few 
words.  (Ibid.,  148.) 

There  was  a  Canon  adopted  in  1571,  directing  subscrip 
tion  to  the  Articles,  and  that  the  Clergy  in  their  sermons 
teach  their  wholesome  doctrine. 

This  closes  the  history  of  the  Articles  as  now  in  force  in 
the  Church  of  England. 

The  Thirty-nine   Articles,   having   the  clear 

§3.  IntheAmeri-  J 

can  church,  authority  of  the  Church  in  Convocation,  and 
of  Parliament  in  the  Act  of  13th  of  Elizabeth,  were  of  full 
force  in  the  Colonial  Church,  and  remained  in  force,  except 
the  few  concerning  political  relations,  down  to  the  action 
of  the  General  Convention.  In  1790,  the  Convention  of 
New  York  declared  as  follows  : 

*  On  the  Articles,  p.  262. 
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"Whereas,  many  respectable  members  of  our  Church 
are  alarmed  at  the  Articles  of  our  Religion  not  being  in 
serted  in  our  new  Book  of  Common  Prayer : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  they  now  stand,  except  such  parts  as  affect  the  political 
government  of  the  country,  be  held  in  full  force  and  virtue 
until  a  further  provision  is  made  by  the  General  Conven 
tion,  agreeably  to  the  8th  Article  of  the  Constitution." 

The  Convention  of  1785  suggested  as  parts  of  the  pro 
posed  Book  twenty  Articles  of  Eeligion.  The  13th,  14th, 
21st,  24th,  26th,  29th,  30th,  32d,  33d,  34th  (except  the  last 
clause),  and  35th  of  the  present  Articles  were  omitted. 

We  have  before  stated  the  limited  adoption  by  the  Con 
vention  of  the  Church  of  the  proposed  Book,  its  rejection 
in  New  Jersey,  the  permission  to  use  it,  or  the  old  form 
(with  the  mere  political  changes),  in  New  York,  and  that 
Delaware  did  not  act  upon  it.  The  Church  in  New  Eng 
land  ignored  it,  and  it  was  adopted  in  Virginia  and  Mary 
land  with  some  amendments.  In  Virginia  the  Articles 
were  amended  in  many  instances,  and  two  of  them  were 
rejected ;  and  the  Book,  so  altered,  passed  by  a  vote  of  32 
to  20. 

By  the  8th  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  1789,  a  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and 
other  Kites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church,  Articles  of  Re 
ligion,  and  a  form  and  manner  of  making,  ordaining,  and 
consecrating  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  when  estab 
lished  by  this  or  a  future  General  Convention,  shall  be 
used  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  those  States 
which  shall  have  adopted  this  Constitution. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1789,  the  House  of  Bishops 
originated  and  sent  to  the  other  House,  a  proposed  ratifi 
cation  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  with  an  explanation  of 
the  36th  and  37th.  The  Lower  House  proposed  a  post 
ponement  to  a  future  Session,  which  was  agreed  to.  The 
16th  was  the  last  day  of  the  Session. 

In  1792  it  was  resolved,  That,  as  the  Churches  in  some 
of  the  States  were  not  represented  in  the  Convention,  and 
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others  only  partially,  the  consideration  of  the  Articles  be 
postponed  to  the  next  Convention.  In  1795,  but  seven 
States  were  represented,  and  both  Houses  adopted  the  reso 
lution,  That  it  be  earnestly  recommended  to  the  Churches 
in  the  several  States  not  to  fail  to  send  Deputies  to  the 
next  General  Convention,  as  it  appears  inexpedient  that 
the  consideration  of  the  Articles  of  Keligion  should  be 
postponed  beyond  the  period  of  that  meeting. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1799,  the  House  of  Clerical  and 
Lay  Deputies  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  framing  Articles 
of  Eeligion.  The  Committee  reported  as  follows  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Articles  of  our  Faith  and  Eeligion, 
as  founded  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  are  sufficiently  declared  in  our  Creeds  and  Lit 
urgy,  as  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  estab 
lished  for  the  use  of  this  Church  ;  and  that  further  Articles 
do  not  appear  necessary." 

This  resolution  was  disagreed  to  by  the  House,  and  prob 
ably  by  the  majority  which  passed  the  resolution  of  the 
next  day.  On  that  day,  the  15th  of  June,  it  was  resolved 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Articles,  and  a  Com 
mittee  was  appointed.  The  Delegates  of  the  Clergy  from 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ehode  Island,  and 
Delaware  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  in  the  negative.  Of  the  Laity, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  were  for  the 
resolution,  and  Virginia  against  it.  There  was  no  Lay 
representation  present  from  the  other  States. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1799,  the  Committee  on  the  Articles 
reported  seventeen.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Journal  of 
1799.  The  consideration  of  them,  on  account  of  the  advanced 
period  of  the  Session  and  thinness  of  the  Convention,  w>as 
postponed  to  the  next  General  Convention. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1801,  the  House  of  Bishops 
agreed  on  a  form  and  manner  of  setting  forth  the  Articles 
of  Eeligion,  and  sent  the  same  to  the  other  House  for  con 
currence.  On  the  10th,  that  House  referred  the  communi- 
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cations  to  a  Committee.  On  the  llth,  the  Committee  made 
a  report  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  sent  to  the 
House  of  Bishops.  That  House  returned  it  with  amend 
ments,  which  were  adopted. 

This  Form  and  Manner  is  as  follows  : 

"Resolution  of  the  Bishops,  the  Clergy,  and  Laity  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Convention  in  the  City  of  Trenton,  the  12th  day 
of  September,  1801,  respecting  Articles  of  Eeligion. 

"  The  Articles  of  Religion  are  hereby  ordered  to  be  set 
forth  with  the  following  directions,  to  be  observed  in  all 
future  editions  of  the  same.  The  following  to  be  the  title, 
viz. :  Articles  of  Eeligion  established  by  the  Bishops,  the 
Clergy,  and  Laity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  Convention,  on  the  12th  day 
of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1801. 

"  The  Articles  to  stand  as  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
of  the  Church  of  England,  with  the  following  alterations  and 
omissions : 

"  In  the  8th  Article,  the  word  '  three/  "  etc.,  etc. 

Completing  this  historical  notice,  we  find  that,  in  1804,  a 
Canon  was  proposed  concerning  subscription  to  the  Articles 
of  the  Church,  and  it  is  stated  in  the  Journal  that  it  was 
negatived,  under  an  impression  that  a  sufficient  subscription 
to  the  Articles  is  already  required  by  the  Seventh  Article  of 
the  Constitution.  The  Journal  is  attested  by  Dr.  Beach 
as  President,  and  John  Henry  Hobart,  Secretary.  It  is 
impossible  that  they  could  have  substituted  their  surmise 
of  a  reason,  for  the  expression  of  an  opinion  in  the  Conven 
tion,  and  acquiesced  in  by  that  bocjy. 

And  in  1811,  the  second  clause  of  the  8th  Article  was 
added :  "  No  alteration  or  addition  shall  be  made  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  other  Offices  of  the  Church,  or 
the  Articles  of  Eeligion,  unless  the  same  shall  be  proposed 
in  our  General  Convention,"  etc. 

We  believe  that  until  very  lately  there  has 

Their     binding  ,  ..  .    J 

force    in    our  been   no   question   in   the   Church  as  to  these 
Articles  having  been  duly  and   constitutionally 
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established  as  Formularies  of  our  doctrines ;  and  were 
covered  by  the  subscription  required  for  admission  to 
Orders  by  Article  VII.,  that  solemn  engagement  to  con 
form  to  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Protestant  Epis 
copal  Church  in  the  United  States. 

An  argument  in  support  of  the  theory  that  the  Articles 
are  not  binding,  I  understand  to  be  this  : 

The  Constitution  of  1789  was  unalterable,  except  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  9th  Article.  The  subscription 
required  by  the  7th  Article  was  to  the  doctrines  and  worship 
then  established.  Nothing  was  then  established  as  to 
doctrine  or  worship,  except  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  other  Offices.  The 
Articles,  Manner  of  Ordaining,  etc.,  were  subsequently 
introduced.  Subscription,  even  now,  can  only  extend  to 
what  had  been  declared  as  to  doctrine  or  worship  in  1789. 

The  fallacy  of  this  view  lies  here.  It  omits  the  impor 
tant  portion  of  the  8th  Article  of  1789.  That  expressly 
contemplates  and  includes  some  Formularies,  to  be  adopted 
in  some  future  Convention  or  Conventions. 

The  Office  of  Ordaining,  etc.,  was  not  established  until 
1792  ;  the  Articles,  in  1801.  The  power  was  as  unques 
tionable  under  the  8th  Article,  to  establish  both  as  to 
establish  any  provision  of  1789 ;  and  what  was  so  estab 
lished  became  exactly  as  obligatory,  by  virtue  of  the  Con 
stitution  itself,  as  if  adopted  in  1789.  No  alteration  under 
the  9th  Article  was  needed.  There  was  an  original  author 
itative  provision  for  the  very  case  of  such  future  legislation. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  one  ordained  and  subscribing 
before  the  Articles  of  1801,  was  bound  only  by  the  doctrines 
and  worship  set  forth  in  the  Prayer-Book  and  Offices  then 
established.  But  one  subsequently  ordained  and  subscrib 
ing,  was  bound  by  every  Formulary  of  doctrine  or  worship 
which  the  Church  had  before  established.  It  is  not  possible 
to  escape  from  this  conclusion. 

This  is  all  we  need  now  to  contend  for,  although  it  may, 
with  much  cogency,  be  urged,  that  any  one  subscribing, 
binds  himself  to  recognize  and  teach  whatsoever  the  desig- 
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nated  authority  should  prescribe  thereafter,  as  well  as  what 
it  had  prescribed  theretofore. 

But  the  question  as  now  presented  is  this  :  Has  the  Gen 
eral  Convention  duly  established  the  Articles  as  a  Formu 
lary  of  Doctrine  ? 

And  two  points  arise  for  the  solution  of  this  question : 
First,  has  language  been  used  sufficient  for  this  purpose, 
under  the  Constitution.  JVext,  is  there  evidence  to  show, 
either  that  they  meant  to  use  language  adequate  for  this 
purpose,  or  that  it  was  their  intention  to  use  language  of  a 
different  or  of  an  ambiguous  meaning? 

The  operative  language  used  is :  "  The  Articles  of  Reli 
gion  are  hereby  ordained  to  be  set  forth,  with  the  following 
directions,  etc.,  and  the  title  to  be,  '  Articles  of  Eeligion  as 
established  by  the  Bishops,  the  Clergy,' "  etc. 

The  first  clause,  we  submit,  would  be  an  authoritative 
ratification  under  the  Constitution  without  anything  else. 
The  phrase  set  forth  has  often,  in  Ecclesiastical  and  Statu 
tory  language,  the  meaning,  of  promulgation  of  a  law  by 
the  power  which  enacts  it — the  enactment  as  well  as  publi 
cation. 

Thus,  the  First  Book  of  Homilies  was  entitled,  "  Certain 
Sermons  and  Homilies  appointed  by  the  King's  Majesty,  to 
be  declared  and  read  by  all  Persons,"  etc.  The  Preface  of 
1547  recited,  that  the  King  had  caused  a  Book  of  Homilies 
to  be  made  and  set  forth.  The  Preface  of  1562  recited  the 
printing  anew  of  a  Book  of  Homilies,  which  heretofore  was 
set  forth  by  her  most  loving  brother,  Edward  VI. 

The  statute  5  and  6  Edward  VI.  (1552)  recites,  "  Whereas 
there  hath  been  a  very  godly  order  set  forth  by  the  authority 
of  Parliament  for  Common  Prayer,"  etc.,  referring  to  the 
Book  of  1549. 

The  35th  Article  of  1571,  after  speaking  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Homilies,  adds,  "  As  doth  the  former  Book  of  Homi 
lies,  which  was  set  forth  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI." 

"  Furthermore,  I  do  grant  and  confess  that  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  etc.,  set  forth  by  the  authority  of  Parlia 
ment,  is  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures."  (Art.  VII.,  1571 ; 
Hardwick,  168,  214.) 
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The  36th  Article  of  our  own  Church  is :  "  The  Book  of 
Consecration  of  Bishops,  etc.,  as  set  forth  by  the  General 
Convention  of  this  Church  in  1792,  doth  contain,"  etc.  The 
title  of  the  Office  of  Consecration  was  :  "  The  Form  and 
Manner  of  Making,  etc.,  as  established  by  the  Bishops, 
Clergy,"  etc.  Clearly  the  phrase  set  forth  is  used  here  as 
synonymous  with  established. 

And  our  Office  of  Institution  has  this  prefix  :  "  An  Office, 
etc.,  prescribed  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  .... 
established  by  the  General  Convention,  etc.,  in  1804 ;  and 
set  forth  with  alterations  in  General  Convention,  1808." 
Unless  set  forth  is  equivalent  to  established,  the  alterations 
are  not  lawful. 

Again,  the  Kesolution  directs  that  the  title  be  :  "  Articles 
of  Religion  as  established  by  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  and 
Laity  ....  in  Convention  on  the  12th  of  September,  1801." 
There  is  here  an  explicit  assertion  that  the  Articles  had 
been  established  in  Convention  ;  a  formal  declaration 
that  the  act  done  was  the  establishing  them.  It  is  the 
decisive  testimony  of  the  body  empowered  to  establish, 
that  it  had  done  the  act,  and  intended  to  do  it. 

And  what  could  have  been  the  intention  and  object  of  the 
General  Convention  in  what  they  did?  We  have  seen  that 
in  October,  1789,  the  Bishops  proposed  the  ratification  of  the 
English  Thirty-nine  Articles  with  alterations  of  the  36th  and 
37th.  Postponements,  for  reasons  of  mere  expediency,  took 
place  until  1801.  We  find  in  1799  the  House  of  Deputies 
negativing  a  resolution  that  further  Articles  of  Faith  were 
unnecessary,  because  the  Creeds  and  the  Liturgy  sufficiently 
declared  them  ;  plainly  affirming  that  Articles  were  deemed 
important,  or  necessary.  It  is  incredible  that  the  Bishops, 
Clergy,  and  Laity  should  have  gone  through  the  idle,  if  not 
sacrilegious,  course,  of  publishing,  as  Articles  of  Keligion, 
what  they  never  meant  to  be  obligatory,  and  which  would 
not  be  included  in  the  subscription  of  conformity  to  the 
doctrine  and  worship  of  the  Church. 

§4.  comparison  ^  w^  be  useful  to  trace  what  portions  of  the 
of  thi55*  rtw!th  Articles  now  in  force  in  our  Church  are  pre- 
of  1801.  cisely  or  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  1552. 
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The  Articles  "  which  were  to  stand  as  in  the  Book  of  Com 
mon  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England,"  with  the  specified 
changes,  were  the  Articles  of  1571. 

The  First,  Fourth,  Ninth,*  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  Fif 
teenth,  the  Sixteenth  with  a  variance  of  title, t  Seventeenth, 
Eighteenth,  Nineteenth,  the  Twenty-second  (except  that  the 
words  in  that  of  1552  are  "the  doctrine  of  School  Authors" 
instead  of  "  the  Eomish  doctrine"),  the  Twenty-third,  Twen 
ty-sixth,  Thirty-first,  Thirty-third,  Thirty-eighth,  and  Thir 
ty-ninth,  are  the  same  with  those  of  1552  upon  the  corre 
sponding  subjects,  with  some  unimportant  variations. 

The  comparison  has  been  made  particularly  between  the 
Latin  Articles  of  1552  and  our  own. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  Sixth  Article  to  the  speci 
fication  of  the  Canonical  Books  is  the  same  in  both.  The 
Seventh  Article  corresponds  to  the  word  "  promises,"  but 
the  Nineteenth  of  1552  contains  in  substance  the  subse 
quent  portions  as  to  the  law  given  by  Moses.  Our  Eighth 
omits  the  Creed  of  Athanasius,  but  is  otherwise  the  same. 

The  following  are  the  additions,  omissions,  or  changes  in 
our  Articles  compared  with  those  of  1552,  besides  those 
above  noticed,  especially  in  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth 
Articles. 

Article  II.  (1571,  1801.)  "The  Son,  which  is  the  Word 
of  the  Father,  begotten  from  everlasting  of  the  Father,  the 
very  and  Eternal  God,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father, 
took  man's  nature,"  etc. 

(1552.)  "  The  Son,  which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  took 
man's  nature,"  etc. 

The  residue  is  identical. 

Article  III.  (1571, 1801.)  "  As  Christ  died  for  us,  and  was 
buried,  so  also  it  is  to  be  believed  that  he  went  down  into 
Hell." 

(1552.)  "As  Christ  died,  and  was  buried  for  us,  so  also  it 

*In  the  original  Latin  text,  the  word  is  renatis,  translated,  in  1552,  baptized. 
Elsewhere  it  is  regenerated, 
t  "  Of  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost." 
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is  to  be  believed  that  lie  went  down  into  Hell.  For  the 
body  lay  in  the  sepulchre  until  the  resurrection  ;  but  his  Ghost, 
departing  from  him,  ivas  with  the  ghosts  that  were  in  prison, 
or  in  Hell,  and  did  preach  to  the  same  as  the  place  of  St.  Peter 
doth  testify" 

Article  V.  "  Of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

There  was  no  Article  under  this  title  in  1552. 

Article  X.  "  Of  Free- Will,"  in  1552  was  Article  IX.,  and 
as  follows  :  "  We  have  no  power  to  do  good  works  pleasant 
and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ, 
preventing  us  that  we  may  have  a  good-will  and  working  in 
us  when  we  have  that  will."  The  first  clause  in  the  present 
Article  was  added  in  1552. 

Article  X.  of  1552  was  as  follows :  "  Of  Grace."  "  The 
grace  of  Christ,  or  the  Holy  Ghost  by  him  given,  doth 
take  away  the  stony  heart,  and  giveth  an  heart  of  flesh. 
And  although  those  who  have  no  will  to  good  things,  he 
maketh  to  will,  and  those  who  would  evil  things  he  maketh 
not  to  will  the  same,  yet  nevertheless  he  enforceth  not  the  will* 
And  therefore  no  man  when  he  sinneth  can  excuse  himself 
as  not  to  be  blamed  or  condemned,  by  alledging  that  he 
sinned  unwillingly  or  by  compulsion." 

This  appears  to  be  a  very  important  Article  upon  a  pro 
found  subject. 

Article  XL  of  1552.  "  Justification."  "  Justification  by 
only  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  that  sense  as  it  is  declared 
in  the  Homily  of  Justification,  is  a  most  certain  and  whole 
some  doctrine  for  Christian  men." 

Article  XL  of  1562  and  1801.  "  Of  the  Justification  of 
Man." 

The  first  part  of  the  present  Article  was  added  in  1562, 
and  the  change  of  language  as  to  the  Homily  was  then 
made.  The  Homily  of  Salvation  is  considered  to  be  the  one 
referred  to.  In  1552  it  was  made  the  sole  exposition  of  the 
meaning  of  Justification. 

Article  XII.,  of  1552,  "  Of  Works  before  Justification," 
corresponds  fully  with  our  present  Thirteenth  Article.  • 

*  Voluntati  nihilominus  violentiam  nullam   infert. 
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Article  XII.  of  1562,  1801.  "  Of  Good  Works."  No  Arti 
cle  like  this  was  adopted  in  1552. 

Article  XX.  of  the  Authority  of  the  Church,  1801. 

This  was  the  21st  Article  of  1552.  The  clause,  "  The 
Church  hath  power  to  decree  Rites  and  Ceremonies  and-au- 
thority  in  controversies  of  Faith,"  was  not  in  it.  It  began 
with  the  words,  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church,"  etc. 

The  XXIId  of  1552,  "  Of  the  Authority  of  General  Coun 
cils,"  was  omitted  in  the  revision  of  1801.  It  is  the  XXIst 
Article  of  1571. 

The  XXIYth  Article,  "Of  Speaking  in  the  Congrega 
tion,"  though  couched  in  more  positive  language  than  the 
XXVth  of  1552,  does  not  differ  in  substance  or  effect. 

(1552.)     Article  XXVI.  "  Of  the  Sacramentes." 

1.  "  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christe  hathe  knitte  together  a  com- 
panie  of  newe  people  with  Sacramentes,  most  fewe  in  num 
ber,  most  easie  to  be  kepte,  most  excellent  in  significatione, 
as  is  Baptisme  and  the  Lorde's  Supper." 

2.  "  The  Sacramentes  were  not  ordeined  of  Christe  to  be 
gazed  upon,  or  to  be  carried  about,  but  that  we  should 
rightlie  use  them." 

3.  "  And  in  suche  onely  as  worthelie  receive  the  same, 
they  have  an  wholesome  effecte  and  operacione,  and   yet 
not  that  of  the  worke  wrought  *  as  some  men  speak  ;  which 
worde,  as  it  is  strange  and  unknowen  to  Holie  Scripture,  so 
it  engendereth  no  godlie,  but  a  verie  superstitious  sense." 

4.  "  But  thei  that  receive  the  Sacramentes  unworthelie, 
purchase  to  themselves  damnatione,  as  Saint  Paul  saieth." 

5.  "  Sacramentes  ordeined  by  the  worde  of  God  be  not 
one  by  badges  and  tokens  of  Christien  Mennes  professions, 
but  rather  thei  bee  certaine  sure  witnesses,  and  effectual 
signs  of   grace  and  Goddes  good   will  toward   us,  by  the 
whiche  he  dothe  worke  invisibly  in  us,  and  dothe  not  only 
quicken,  but  also  strengthen  and  confirme  our  faith  in  him." 

(1801.)  Article  XXV.  The  paragraph  above  inserted 
(5)  is  found  in  the  first  clause  of  our  Article.  Our  second 


*  Non  ex  opere  operatum. 
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paragraph  was  not  inserted  until  1562.  It  may  be  thought 
to  be  in  substance  contained  in  clause  (1)  above.  The  last 
paragraph  of  1801  is  found  in  the  clauses  of  1552,  marked 
2,  3,  and  4.  The  phrase,  "  not  of  the  work  wrought,"  was  in 
Latin,  "  non  ex  opere  operate"  "  not  by  force  of  any  outward 
worth  of  the  same,  but  only  by  the  virtue  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  (Hooper.) 

The  XXXth  Article,  "  Of  Both  Kinds,"  is  not  found  in 
1552.  The  XXXIst,  "  Of  the  One  Oblation  ; "  the  XXXIId, 
"  Of  the  Marriage  of  Priests  ; "  the  XXXIIId,  "  Of  Excom 
municated  Persons,"  of'  1562  and  1801,  do  not  differ  from 
corresponding  Articles  of  1552. 

Article  XXX1Y.,  "  Of  the  Traditions  of  the  Church,"  is 
precisely  the  same  as  Article  XXXIII.  of  1552,  except  the 
last  paragraph  as  to  the  authority  of  National  Churches, 
added  in  1562. 

(1552.)     Article  XXXIV.  " Homilies" 

"  The  Homilies  lately  given  and  set  out  by  the  King's 
authority,  be  godly  and  wholesome,  containing  doctrine  to 
be  received  of  all  men ;  and  therefore  to  be  read  to  the 
people  diligently,  distinctly,  and  plainly." 

(1801.)  Our  Article  adds :  "  This  Article  is  received  in 
this  Church  so  far  as  it  declares  the  Book  of  Homilies  to 
be  godly,"  etc. 

(1552.)  "  Of  the  Book  of  Prayers  and  Ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  England." 

"  The  Book  which  of  very  late  time  was  given  to  the 
Church  of  England,  by  the  King's  authority  and  the  Par 
liament's,  containing  the  manner  and  form  of  praying,  and 
the  ministering  of  the  Sacraments  in  the  Church  of  En 
gland,  likewise  also  the  Book  of  ordering  Ministers  of  the 
Church,  set  forth  by  the  aforesaid  authority,  are  godly,  and 
in  no  wise  repugnant  to  the  wholesome  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel,  but  agreeable  thereunto,  furthering  and  beautify 
ing  the  same  not  a  little  ;  and  therefore,  of  all  faithful 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  chiefly  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Word,  they  ought  to  be  received  and  al 
lowed  with  all  readiness  of  mind  and  thanksgiving,  and  to 
be  commended  to  the  people  of  God." 
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(1562,  1571.)  "  The  Book  of  Consecration  of  Archbish 
ops  and  Bishops,  and  ordering  of  Priests  and  Deacons, 
lately  set  forth  in  the  time  of  Edward  YL,  and  confirmed 
at  the  same  time  by  authority  of  Parliament,  doth  contain 
all  things  necessary  to  such  consecration  or  ordering ;  nei 
ther  hath  it  anything  that  of  itself  is  superstitious  or  un 
godly  ;  and  therefore,  whosoever  are  consecrated  or  ordered 
according  to  the  Rites  of  that  Book,  since  the  second  year 
of  the  aforenamed  King,  or  shall  be  hereafter  consecrated 
or  ordered  according  to  the  same  Bites,  we  decree  all  such 
to  be  rightly,  orderly,  and  lawfully,  consecrated  and  or 
dered."  3  k 

(1801.)  ArticleiS^,  "  Of  Consecration  of  Bishops  and 
Ministers." 

"  The  Book  of  Consecration  of  Bishops  and  Ordering  of 
Priests  and  Deacons,  as  set  forth  by  the  General  Conven 
tion  of  this  Church  in  1792,  doth  contain  all  things  neces 
sary  for  such  consecration  and  ordering ;  neither  hath  it 
anything  that  of  itself  is  superstitious  or  ungodly ;  and 
therefore,  whosoever  are  consecrated  or  ordered  according 
to  the  said  form,  we  decree  all  such  to  be  rightly,  orderly, 
and  lawfully  consecrated  and  ordered." 

Very  slight  alterations  were  made  in  the  Ordinal  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  Still,  when  the  Article  of  1571  refers 
to  it  as  set  forth  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  (1549),  we 
must  understand  it  to  mean  as  altered  in  1552,  or  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  other  changes  were  made  in 
the  Ordinal,  but  the  reference  in  the  Article  to  the  second 
year  of  Edward,  is  retained.* 

The  36th  Article  of  1552,  the  37th  of  1571,  and  our  own 
37th,  "  Of  the  power  of  Civil  Magistrates,"  require  little 
notice.  In  1571  the  clause  as  to  supremacy  declared  in 
1552  was  much  qualified.  In  our  own  Article,  the  great 
distinction  is  made,  that  the  power  of  the  Magistrate  extends 


*  See  Brown  on  the  Articles,  Art.  36 ;  Bully's  Variations,  and  Procter's  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  28,  434. 
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to  all  men,  as  well  Clergy  as  Laity,  in  things  temporal,  but 
hath,  no  authority  in  things  purely  spiritual. 

The  37th  of  1552  corresponds  exactly  with  the  38th  of 
1571  and  1801,  "  Of  Christian  men's  goods."  The  38th  of 
1552  is  also  the  same  as  the  39th,  "  Of  a  Christian  man's 
oath." 

There  were  four  Articles  in  1552  which  have  been  subse 
quently  omitted.  One  was,  "  The  resurrection  of  the  dead 
is  not  yet  brought  to  pass ;"  to  meet  a  notion  that  resur 
rection  belonged  only  to  the  soul  raised  from  the  death  of 
sin. 

Another  was  headed  :  "  The  souls  of  them  that  depart 
this  life  do  neither  die  with  the  bodies,  nor  sleep  idly." 
Another  was  of  heretics,  called  "  Millenarii."  And  the  last : 
"All  men  shall  not  be  saved  at  length."  It  condemns 
the  "dangerous  opinion  that  all  men,  be  they  never  so  un 
godly,  shall  at  length  be  saved,  when  they  have  suffered 
pains  for  their  sins,  a  certain  time,  appointed  by  God's 
justice." 

This  review  and  comparison  warrant  the  conclusion  that, 
in  almost  every  important  point  in  the  Articles  relating  to 
doctrine,  those  of  1552  now  guide  the  faith  of  the  Church, 
couched  in  nearly  identical  language  with  those  now  in 
force.  And  this  identity  teaches  us  that  the  surest  sources 
of  a  true  exposition  of  the  Articles  are,  the  cotemporaneous 
Formularies,  writings,  and  judgments  of  the  minds  that 
prepared  or  adopted  them.  We  are  taught,  also,  that  what 
has  ruled  so  largely  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England 
for  over  three  hundred  years,  and  of  her  daughter  Churches 
over  the  earth,  which  has  stood  such  vehement  assaults, 
cavil,  and  condemnation,  and  remains  unaltered,  demands 
reverence  for  its  stability  and  profound  caution  in  judging 
it.  And  this  may  be  confidently  said,  that  in  linking  our 
selves  to  the  grand  age  of  Edward  VI.  and  his  band  of 
sufferers  and  martyrs,  we  are  the  most  likely  to  unite  our 
selves  with  truth. 
§5.  General  char-  "  The  Articles  are  not  the  work  of  a  dark  age, 
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tion  of  men  eminent  for  their  erudition  and  attachment 
to  the  purity  of  true  religion.  They  were  framed  by  the 
chief  luminaries  of  the  Keformed  Church  with  great  care, 
in  Convocation,  as  containing  fundamental  truths  dedu- 
cible  in  their  judgments  from  Scripture ;  and  the  Legisla 
ture  has  adopted  and  established  them  as  the  doctrines  of 
our  Church  down  to  the  present  time."  (Sir  Wm.  Scott, 
Stone's  case,  1  Hagg.  Consist.  Eep.,  424.) 

"  The  Book  of  Articles  is  not,  nor  is  pretended  to  be,  a 
complete  body  of  divinity,  or  a  comprehension  and  explica 
tion  of  all  Christian  doctrines  necessary  to  be  taught ;  but 
is  an  enumeration  of  some  truths  which,  upon  and  since 
the  Reformation,  have  been  denied  by  some  persons,  who, 
upon  their  denial,  are  thought  unfit  to  have  any  care  of 
souls  in  this  Church  or  realm,  because  they  might,  by  their 
opinions,  either  infect  their  flock  with  error,  or  disturb  the 
Church  with  schism,  or  the  realm  with  sedition."  (Bishop 
Pearson's  Minor  "Works,  Vol.  II.,  p.  169.) 

"As  all  Confessions  of  Faith  have  had  a  reference  to  ex 
isting  heresies,  we  shall  here  find  not  only  positive  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  asserted,  but  also  the  principal  errors  and 
corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  most  of  the  extrava 
gances  into  which  certain  Protestant  sects  fell  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  rejected  and  condemned."  (Bishop 
Tomline.) 

"  Were  the  Church  first  set  up  at  the  Reformation,  then 
indeed  it  might  be  right  so  to  exalt  the  Articles  as  to  forbid 
to  teach  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby.  I  receive  the  Church  as  a  messenger  of  Christ, 
rich  in  treasures  old  and  new — rich  in  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  ages ....  Our  Articles  are  a  portion  of  that  accu 
mulation.  '  Age  after  age,  fresh  battles  have  been  fought 
with  heresy — fresh  monuments  of  truth  set  up.  As  I  will 
not  consent  to  be  deprived  of  the  record  of  the  Reformation, 
so  neither  will  I  part  with  those  of  former  times.  I  look 
upon  our  Articles  as,  in  one  sense,  an  addition  to  the  Creeds, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Romanists  added  their  Tridentine 
Articles.  Theirs  I  consider  as  unchristian — ours,  as  true." 
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"  Our  Articles  are  not  a  body  of  divinity,  but  in  a  great 
measure  only  protests  against  certain  errors  of  certain 
periods  of  the  Church.  A  statesman  of  the  last  century  is 
said  to  have  remarked,  '  that  we  have  Calvinistic  Articles 
and  a  Popish  Liturgy.'  This  I  consider  as  an  idle  calumn}*. 
But  is  there  not  a  distinction  of  doctrine  and  manner 
between  the  Articles  and  the  Liturgy?  And  does  not  what 
I  have  first  stated  account  for  it,  viz.,  that  the  Liturgy,  as 
coming  down  from  the  Apostles,  is  the  depository  of  their 
complete  teaching,  while  the  Articles  are  polemical,  and 
except  where  they  embody  the  Creeds,  are  only  protests 
against  certain  definite  errors?"  (Oxford  Tracts,  No. 
38.) 

This  is  the  language  of  Dr.  Pusey.  At  least,  we  under 
stand  this  number  of  the  Tracts  is  attributed  to  him.  Has 
any  one  ever  compressed  into  so  small  a  compass  such  a 
full,  accurate,  thorough  view  of  the  scope  and  tenets  of  the 
Articles  ?  It  seems  the  most  truthful  and  pregnant  passage 
to  be  found  upon  the  subject,  and  a  text  upon  which  every 
student  of  the  Articles  should  dwell. 

It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how  the  views  thus  presented 
are  consistent  with  the  theory  of  Tract  No.  90,  which  it 
seems  Dr.  Pusey  approved  ;  or  with  his  proposition,  that 
the  Articles  can  be  rendered  consistent,  as  to  the  Sacra 
ments,  with  the  dogmas  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The 
theory  of  Tract  No.  90  was  condemned  in  a  Pastoral  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  is  hereafter  more  fully  noticed. 

"  The  Articles,"  says  the  Piev.  Dr.  F.  Jarvis,*  "  have  been 
called  only  Articles  of  peace,  but  they  are  much  more.  Drawn 
up  with  wonderful  precision,  exhibiting  a  consummate  knowl 
edge  of  Catholic  antiquity,  and  a  most  acute  and  practical 
skill  in  scholastic  theology,  we  know  not  whether  most  to  ad 
mire  their  learning,  acumen,  or  moderation.  They  neutralise 
and  render  harmless  every  extravagance  of  opinion.  In  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  Communion,  no  man  can  be  admitted  to  Orders 


"No  Union  with  Rome,"  p.  12. 
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wlio  does  not,  with  all  the  solemnities  of  an  oath,  profess  to 
receive  them  heartily  and  sincerely." 

"  In  the  United  States  the  adoption  of  them  was  delayed 
until  the  year  1801, — not  on  account  of  any  repugnance  to 
the  doctrine  they  contained,  for  almost  all  the  then  exist 
ing  Bishops  and  Clergy  had  subscribed  them,  but  on  ac 
count  of  the  extreme  caution  to  be  used  in  their  revision. 
But  after  they  were  established,  and  constituted  a  compo 
nent  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  by  Article  Eight 
of  the  Constitution,  they  became  also,  by  Article  Seven,  a 
component  part  of  those  doctrines  to  which  every  candi 
date  for  Holy  Orders  solemnly  engages  to  conform.  In 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  candidate  is  required  to 
sign  two  declarations,  one  of  conformity  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  other  of  assent  to  the  Articles.  In 
the  United  States,  he  is  required  to  sign  one  declaration, 
embracing  the  whole.  Whether  he  subscribes  one  or  two 
makes  no  difference  before  the  tribunal  of  conscience."* 

"  The  Articles  are  for  the  Clergy  ;  conceived  in  language 
of  a  technical  theological  character,  well  known  at  the 
time  they  were  framed  to  have  reference  to  the  words  of 
other  Confessions  of  Faith  of  other  Reformed  Communions, 
especially  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  to  which,  in  their 
general  tone  of  doctrine,  and  often  in  words,  they  bear  a 
very  close  resemblance.  Now,  it  is  to  these  Confessions  of 
Faith  that  attention  ought  to  have  been  given,  in  order  to 
interpret  what  may  be  doubtful  in  the  language  of  our  Ar 
ticles.  The  Twenty-fifth,  that  of  Sacraments,  is,  in  some  of 
its  main  terms,  identical  with  that  of  Augsburg,  but  with  a 
most  remarkable  insertion  proving  irresistibly  the  high  and 
Catholic  tone  which  our  own  Church  assumed  and  declared 
on  this  main  particular  of  Christian  Faith."  (Bishop  of 
Exeter's  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  March, 
1850.) 

The  clause  mentioned  as  inserted  is  this,  "  By  the  which 
he  does  work  invisibly  in  us." 

*  "No  Union  with  Home,"  p.  12. 
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The  main  object  of  the  Articles  is  thus  referred  to  in  the 
Eeformatio  Legum :  "A  great  mass  of  other  heresies  may 
be  heaped  up  ;  but  at  present  we  design  only  to  name  those 
which  chiefly  are  diffused  through  the  Church,  in  these  our 
days." 

In  the  year  1848  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament, 
called  "  The  Clergy  Offences  Bill."  A  meeting  of  the  Bishops 
was  held  in  London  to  consider  it,  when  a  proposition  was 
made  to  add  to  the  clause  which  directed  proceedings  on 
account  of  heresy,  false  doctrine,  blasphemy,  or  schism,  the 
following  proviso :  "  Provided,  always,  that  nothing  shall 
be  adjudged,  in  any  Court  of  this  land,  to  be  heresy,  or  false 
or  unsound  doctrine,  OD  any  point  treated  of  in  the  Articles 
of  Pteligion,  agreed  upon  in  the  Convention  holden  at  Lon 
don  in  the  year  1562,  commonly  called  the  Thirty-nine  Arti 
cles,  that  is  not  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  there  declared."  The  proviso  was  not  adopted 
by  the  Bishops,  but  it  was  announced  that  it  would  be 
moved  in  Parliament. 

This  produced  one  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  decided  and 
masterly  papers.  It  is  a  letter  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Exeter, 
for  himself  and  the  other  Archdeacons  of  the  Diocese,  to  be 
communicated  to  the  Clergy  at  large. * 

"  The  effect  of  this  proviso  would  seem  to  be,  to  make  the 
Articles  the  sole  standard  of  doctrine  ;  so  that  propositions 
directly  contrary  to  the  plain  teachings  of  the  Church  in  the 
Catechism,  and  her  direct,  positive  declarations  of  Christian 
truth  in  her  Liturgy,  might  be  set  forth  with  impunity,  if 
they  (such  propositions)  be  not  plainly  contradicted  in  any 
of  the  Articles.  Now  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  Articles, 
rightly  understood,  are  in  no  instance  contrary  to  the  teach 
ing  of  the  Catechism  or  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  I  am 
yet  painfully  convinced,  as  was  indeed  experienced  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  case  of  a  Presbyter,  who  has  since  aposta 
tized  to  the  Koman  Schism,t  that  subtle  expositions  may  be 


*  English  Churchman,  April,  1848. 
t  Dr.  Newman. 
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devised,  which  would  make  the  words  of  the  Article  suscep 
tible  of  interpretations  at  variance  with  the  Catholic  truth  as 
taught  in  the  Catechism,  and  as  set  forth  in  the  Prayer- 
Book  and  Formularies  which  embody  the  deliberate  judg 
ment  of  the  Church ;  applying  its  own  doctrine  in  the  most 
forcible  terms  to  the  most  solemn  occasions  of  Christian 
life." 

The  dangerous  attempt  was  happily  defeated.  The  Arti 
cles  were  not  raised  by  Parliament  into  a  dominancy  over 
the  other  expositions  of  the  truth.  They  have  been  kept  in 
that  proper  sphere,  to  which  the  wisdom  of  the  framers  and 
the  steadfastness  of  the  Church  had  allotted  and  restrained 
them. 

§  6  Their  op-  ^ie  following  striking  passage  is  taken  from 
mtoh  °do<ima*-  No.  38  of  the  Oxford  Tracts :  "  In  stating  her 
cSSSJf  the  errors"  (of  the  Komish  Church),  "  I  will  follow 
the  order  observed  by  Bishop  Hall,  whose  Pro 
testantism  is  unquestionable. 

"  I  consider  that  it  is  unscriptural  to  say,  with  the 
Church  of  Eome,  that  we  are  justified  by  inherent  right 
eousness. 

"  That  it  is  unscriptural  to  hold,  that  the  good  works  of  a 
man  justified,  do  truly  merit  eternal  life. 

"  That  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  as  not  being 
revealed,  but  a  theory  of  man's  devising,  is  profane  and 
impious. 

"  That  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  is  a  bold  and 
unwarranted  encroachment  on  their  privileges  as  Christ's 
people. 

"  That  the  sacrifice  of  Masses,  as  it  has  been  practised  in 
the  Romish  Church,  is  without  foundation  in  Scripture  or 
antiquity  ;  and  therefore  blasphemous  and  dangerous. 

"  That  the  honor  paid  to  Images  is  very  full  of  peril  in 
the  case  of  the  uneducated,  that  is,  of  the  great  part  of 
Christians.  A  ^ 

"  That  the  received  doctrine  of  Purgatory  is  at  variance 
with  the  Scripture,  cruel  to  the  better  sort  of  Christians, 
and  administering  deceitful  comfort  to  the  irreligious. 
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u  That  indulgences,  as  in  use,  are  a  gross,  monstrous  in 
vention  of  later  times. 

"  That  the  practice  of  celebrating  divine  service  in  an 
unknown  tongue  is  a  great  corruption. 

"  That  forced  confession  is  an  unauthorized  and  dangerous 
practice. 

"  That  the  Invocation  of  Saints  is  dangerous,  as  tending 
to  give,  and  often  actually  giving,  to  creatures,  the  honor 
and  reverence  due  to  the  Creator  alone. 

"  That  there  are  not  Seven  Sacraments. 

"  That  the  Romish  doctrine  of  Tradition  is  unscriptural. 

"  That  the  claim  of  the  Pope  to  be  universal  Bishop  is 
against  Scripture  and  antiquity." 

It  is  manifest  that  all  these  points  are  opposed  to,  or  con 
tradicted  by,  the  Articles,  sometimes  in  the  affirmation  of  a 
doctrine  directly  contrary  ;  sometimes  by  the  specification 
of  the  tenet  (and  occasionally  as  Eomish),  and  explicitly 
denying  it. 

In  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  memorable  Letter  to  Charles 
Butler,  containing  his  severe  condemnation  of  Tract  No. 
90,  he  speaks  upon  the  present  topic  thus  : 

"  I  turn  to  another,  and  practically  the  most  mischievous, 
of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Tract. 

"It  is  said  that  our  Articles  were  not  directed  against 
the  Decrees  of  Trent,  because  they  were  written  before  those 
Decrees ;  that  the  Decrees  do  not  express  that  authoritative 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  Borne  which  is  condemned  by  the 
Articles,  and  that  the  censures  contained  in  the  Articles 
have  a  sufficient  object,  though  the  Decrees  of  Trent,  taken 
by  themselves,  remain  untouched. 

"  All  this,  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  is  manifestly 
designed  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  Articles  incon 
sistent  with  the  Letter  of  the  Decrees  of  Trent ; — that  those 
Decrees  and  the  Articles  may  be  held  together  by  the  same 
person." 

The  Articles  of  1562  were,  in  point  of  fact,  agreed  upon 
six  months  before  the  last  sitting  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

But  the  Articles  were  revised  in  1571.     So  there  was  a 
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new  law  set  forth.  Afterward  the  Canon  and  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth  required  subscription,  and  a  declaration  that  all 
and  every  of  the  Articles  were  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God. 

So  there  was  a  new  promulgation  of  them  with  new  re 
quisitions  of  adherence,  nine  years  after  the  Decrees  of 
Trent  were  sent  forth. 

But  further,  such  Decrees  mainly  combined  and  renewed 
former  Romish  doctrines.  Thus  the  Council  of  Lateran 
(1215)  asserted  Transubstantiation ;  the  Council  of  Con 
stance  (1414)  denied  the  cup  to  the  Laity  ;  that  of  Florence 
(1439)  decreed  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory.  And  thus  the 
proposition  is  simply  this  : 

The  Articles  are  hostile  to,  and  directed  against,  the  De 
crees  of  Trent,  because  they  were  explicitly  directed  against 
the  Romish  doctrines  prevailing  before,  and  embodied  in, 
such  Decrees. 


$7. "The  aliened     TI  c  »"»"•  advert  to  some  general  authorities 

Calvinistic  char-          i  fonfc 
acter  of  the  Ar-  ana  laClS. 

The  Puritan  or  Calvinistic  party  was  dissatis 
fied  with  the  Articles,  and  sought  to  make  them  more  con 
formable  to  the  standard  of  Geneva.  It  is  true,  that  at 
first  they  were  tolerated,  or  not  strongly  opposed,  by  that 
party. 

In  the  second  admonition  to  Parliament  of  1572,  it  is 
said :  "  Indeed,  the  Book  of  Articles  of  the  Christian  reli 
gion  speaketh  very  dangerously  of  falling  from  grace  ;  which 
is  to  be  reformed." 

How  strongly  they  were  condemned  is  seen  in  the  work 
of  Bridges  Dean  of  Sarum,  in  1587.*  The  main  controversy 
was  upon  the  Articles  relating  to  election  and  predestina- 
tion.f  ' 

The  Lambeth  Articles  of  1595  furnish  reliable  testimony. 
It  was  sought  to  force  them  upon  the  Church  by  Arch 
bishop  Whitgift  arid  others.  They  are  to  be  found  in  Hard- 
wick's  Work,  Appendix  v.,  p.  349,  and  Carwithen's  History 
of  the  Church  of  England,  Vol.  I.,  p.  549.  Their  extreme 

*  Apud  Hardwick,  p.  195.  f  Ibid. 
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Calvinistic  character  was  pointed  out  by  Burghley,  Chan 
cellor  of  Cambridge.  The  following  is  one  of  them  : 

"  God  from  eternity  has  predestined  some  persons  to  life, 
and  reprobated  (reprobawt)  others  to  death." 

"  The  efficient  cause  of  predestination  is  not  a  foresight  of 
faith  or  perseverance,  or  of  good  works,  or  of  anything  in 
the  person  predestined,  but  the  sole,  absolute,  and  simple 
will  of  God.  The  number  of  the  predestined  is  fixed  and 
certain,  and  cannot  be  increased  or  lessened.  Those  who 
are  not  predestined  to  salvation  are  necessarily  condemned 
on  account  of  their  sins." 

So  at  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court,  in  1604,  the 
adoption  of  the  Lambeth  Articles  was  strongly  urged  by 
Puritans. 

The  object  of  the  proposed  revision  in  1643  was,  accord 
ing  to  the  historian  Neal,  to  render  the  Articles  more 
express  and  determinate  in  favor  of  Calvinism.  The 
Assembly  of  Divines  was  inclined  to  abolish  them  en 
tirely,  but,  under  the  direction  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
reported  a  revision  with  various  alterations.  (Hardwick, 
p.  199.) 

In  his  judgment  in  the  Gorham  case,  Sir  J.  H.  Furst 
says  :  "  The  history  of  the  Formularies  shows,  that  al 
though  strong  Calvinistic  views  were  held  by  Whitgift  and 
others  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  yet  the  earlier  Reformers 
differed  from  Calvin ;  and  it  cannot  be  shown  that  they  con 
sidered  grace  once  given  to  be  indefectible.  The  idea,  there 
fore,  that  the  Reformers  were  Calvinists  cannot  give  to  the 
Formularies  a  different  sense  from  that  which  lies  on  the 
face  of  them." 

If  (to  be  more  particular)  we  make  a  careful  comparison 
between  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  highest 
phase  of  Calvinistic  doctrine,  and  the  Articles,  we  find  di 
versities  of  a  marked  and  material  character. 

The  five  points,  as  they  are  termed,  condense  the  dog 
mas  of  the  Synod  thus  : 

(1.)  Predestination.  The  eternal  election  of  a  fixed  and 
limited  number  to  life  eternal ;  and  reprobation,  or  leaving  in 
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a  state  of  condemnation  to  wrath  eternal,  all  not  thus 
selected. 

(2.)  Particular  Redemption.  That  Christ  died  only  for 
those  who  were  predestinated  to  eternal  life. 

(3.)  Irresistible  Grace.  That  those  who  are  elected,  and 
those  only,  are  called  effectually,  irresistibly  ;  so  that  their 
own  corruption  may  not  counteract  it. 

(4.)  Final  Perseverance.  In  the  most  melancholy  falls  of 
God's  people,  he  does  not  permit  them  to  proceed  so  far  as 
to  lose  the  grace  of  adoption,  and  forfeit  the  state  of  jus 
tification.  The  struggle  with  temptation  must  be  success 
ful,  and  ultimate  perseverance  is  certain.* 

(5.)  Original  Sin.  The  differences  here  are  of  no  great 
moment  except  as  to  baptism. 

Now,  we  see  that  four  of  these  five  points  do  really  rest 
upon  the  first,  that  of  a  foreordained  election  of  some ;  and 
its  consequence,  reprobation  of  all  others. 

The  first  clause  of  Article  XVII.  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  Calvinistic  dogma.  But  we  notice,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  language  is  widely  different ;  that  no  definite  un 
mistakable  language  is  used.  There  is  a  doubtfulness  of 
phraseology  becoming  the  mystery  of  the  theme. 

Although  the  Articles  were  set  forth  very  long  before 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  although  even  the  Institutes  of 
Calvin  were  only  published  in  the  same  year  (1552),  yet  it 
seems  probable  that  such  doctrines  must  have  been  agitated 
in  England.  Melancthon  had  been  an  advocate  of  absolute 
predestination,  but  in  1535  he  published  the  Loci  Theologici, 
in  which  those  views  were  retracted,  and  Luther  gave  his 
approval  to  the  work.  (Brown's  Art.,  417.  See  also  the 
Formula  Concordise,  Hardwick,  348.)  It  is  enough,  we 
think,  to  say,  that  what  is  known  as  the  doctrine  of  fore 
knowledge  not  involving  election  or  reprobation,  may  be 
held  consistently  with  this  clause  of  the  Article.  That 
tenet  we  understand  to  be  :  God  calls  all  men  to  repentance 
and  life  through  Christ,  and  includes  all  (fulfilling  certain 

*  Fifth  Head  of  Doctrine.    Canons. 
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conditions)  within  the  promise  of  salvation.  But  God  fore 
saw  that  some  would  accept  this  call  and  others  reject  it. 
They  who  should  accept  were  the  chosen  out  of  mankind 
to  be  saved.  This  is  merely  the  result  of  foreknowledge, 
not  of  divine  determination. 

Justin  Martyr  ascribed  free  agency  to  all  human  beings, 
and  argued  that  God  does  not  cause  actions,  because  he 
foresees  them.  "  This  only  we  hold  to  be  fated,  that  they 
who  choose  what  is  good,  shall  obtain  a  reward ;  that  they 
who  choose  what  is  evil,  shall  be  punished." 

In  his  view,  the  call  or  election  was  the  taking  of  mem 
bers  of  the  Church  of  Christ  out  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
of  the  world. 

Such  views,  in  substance,  came  to  be  known  as  Arminian, 
and  Calvin  admits  that  Ambrose,  Origen,  and  Jerome  held 
them." 

"  Prescience,"  says  Hooker, t  "  extendeth  unto  all  things, 
but  causetli  nothing." 

Now,  we  presume  to  sa}%  that  no  one  can  scrupulously 
weigh  every  word  of  this  Article  without  granting  that  it  is 
consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  foreknowledge  not  involving 
foredooming.  When  we  consider  also  Cranmer's  opinion, 
that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  and  would  have  all  saved,  we 
seem  compelled  to  require  positive  language  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  Article  teaches  Calvinism. 

We  do  not  presume  to  discuss  the  mysterious  and  per 
plexing  point,  how  God's  prescience  may  be  compatible 
with  man's  free-will,  "  the  distincting  God's  knowledge 
from  his  election."  :j;  At  least  it  is  not  more  inexplicable 
than  predestination  itself ;  of  which  Bishop  Hall  says : 
"  It  is  much  the  same  in  Divinity  as  Algebra  in  Arithmetic. 
The  most  enlightened  Doctors  of  the  Church  had  not  been 
ashamed  to  confess  a  learned  ignorance  upon  that  head."  § 

The  eight  sermons  of  Dr.  Lawrence  (Hampton  Lectures 

*  The  foregoing  arc  cited  from  Brown  on  the  Articles. 

t  Book  v.,  Appendix  i.  [2] ;  Iveble  ed.,  2,  539. 

f  Bishop  Gardiner. 

§  Sermon  before  the  Synod  of  Dort  ;  Brandt's  History,  Vol.  I.,  3. 
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of  1804),  are  devoted  to  a  minute  examination  of  their  al 
leged  Calvinistic  character.  His  course  of  reasoning  and 
proof  appears  unanswerable.  The  heads  may  be  thus  stated  : 

Cranmer  was,  far  more  than  any  one,  the  author  of  the 
Offices  of  the  Church  and  the  Articles  of  her  Creed.  Cran 
mer  was  deeply  imbued  with  Lutheran  doctrines. 

Melancthon  was  at  the  head  of  the  Lutherans,  and  more 
relied  upon  than  Luther  himself  in  the  setting  forth  of 
their  Formularies.  The  Augsburg  Confession  is  attributed 
to  him.  The  agreement  with  that  Confession  of  Articles 
upon  the  same  subject,  is  marked.  They  are  distinguish 
able  from  Calvinistic  dogmas. 

The  Confession  of  Wirtemberg  exhibited  to  the  Council 
of  Trent,  was  Lutheran,  as  contrasted  with  Calvinistic,  and 
was  a  source  from  which  the  additions  or  changes  made  in 
1562  were  derived. 

Particularly  in.  the  notes  of  Dr.  Lawrence  to  the  Lectures, 
the  resemblances  of  the  Articles  to  Lutheran  views,  and  the 
opposition  of  such  views  to  the  Calvinistic,  are  elaborately 
specified. 

In  the  efforts  of  the  Arian  Party  in  England, 
and   Eflect  of  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centurv,  to 

Subscription.  .  J 

abolish  subscription,  it  was  asserted  that  it  was 
the  undoubted  right  of  Protestants  to  interpret  Scripture 
for  themselves ;  and  the  demand  of  assent  to  Articles  and 
Confessions  of  Faith,  drawn  by  fallible  men,  was  a  violation 
of  such  right."  * 

But  another  ground  was  taken,  viz.,  that  the  Articles 
could  be  subscribed  in  any  sense  in  which  the  subscribers, 
by  their  own  interpretation,  could  reconcile  them  to  Scrip 
ture,  without  regard  to  the  meaning  and  intention,  either  of 
the  persons  who  first  compiled  or  now  imposed  them. 
Lord  Coke  mentions  that  he  had  heard  Wray,  Chief-Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  state  that  one  Smyth  subscribed  the 
Articles,  with  the  addition,  "  So  far  forth  as  the  same  are 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,"  and  all  the  Judges  held 

*  Waterland's  Works,  Vol.  II.,  p.  264. 
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that  such  subscription  was  not  according  to  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth.  (List.,  part  iv.,  c.  74.) 

The  case  is  reported  in  Croke,  Elizabeth,  p.  252,  under 
the  title  of  "  Smyth  vs.  Clarke."  It  was  a  suit  against  an 
incumbent  to  deprive  him,  because  he  had  not  read  and  de 
clared  his  assent  to  the  Articles.  It  was  found  that  he  had 
read  them  and  given  his  assent,  with  the  addition  above 
stated.  The  Court  held  that  the  assent  must  be  absolute, 
without  any  condition. 

In  the  tract  of  Collins,  before  referred  to,  he  notices 
this  case,  and  attempts  to  avoid  its  force  by  the  distinction, 
that  the  qualification  was  different  from  the  language  of 
the  statute,  which  is,  "  Those  Articles  only  which  concern 
doctrine."  This  qualification,  in  such  language,  the  Court 
had  not  declared  inadmissible.  But  the  principle  of  the 
decision  manifestly  is,  that  there  must  be  an  absolute, 
unqualified  assent. 

Bishop  Burnet  *  states  that,  "  as  to  the  Laity,  they  are  but 
Articles  of  Church  Communion,  which  it  is  enough  not  to 
deny,  although  they  may  not  be  satisfied  with  every  point 
of  doctrine  taught.  But  as  to  the  Clergy,  the  meaning  of 
every  subscription  is  to  be  taken  from  the  design  of  the  im- 
poser,  and  from  the  words  of  the  subscription  itself."  He 
then  notices  the  title  of  the  Articles,  the  express  injunction 
of  the  36th  Canon  of  1603,  and  the  statute  of  the  13th  of 
Elizabeth,  and  says :  "  These  things  make  it  appear  very 
plain,  that  the  subscription  of  the  Clergy  must  be  con 
sidered  as  a  declaration  of  their  own  opinion,  and  not  as  a 
bare  obligation  to  silence." 

The  Royal  declaration  consequent  upon  the  disputes  at 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  is  quoted :  "  That  no  man  thereafter 
should  put  his  own  sense  or  comment  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  Article,  but  should  take  it  in  the  literal  and  grammatical 
sense."  He  concludes  :  "  When  the  Articles  are  conceived 
in  large  and  general  words,  and  have  not  special  and  re 
strained  terms  in  them,  we  ought  to  take  that  for  a  sure 

*  Introduction  to  Thirty-nine  Articles,  p.  7. 
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indication  that  the  Church  does  not  intend  to  tie  men  up 
too  severely  to  particular  opinions,  but  leaves  all  to  such 
liberty  as  is  agreeable  to  the  purity  of  faith." 

"  The  purpose  for  which  the  Articles  were  designed,"  says 
Lord  Stowell,  "  is  stated  to  be  the  avoiding  of  diversities  of 
opinions,  and  establishing  an  assent  touching  true  religion. 
It  is  quite  repugnant,  therefore,  to  this  intention,  and  indeed 
to  all  rational  construction,  to  contend  that  the  interpreta 
tion  of  the  Articles  should  be  left  to  the  private  judgment  of 
individuals,  and  that  any  one  should  be  at  liberty  to  preach 
doctrines  contrary  to  those  which  the  wisdom  of  the  State, 
aided  and  instructed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Church,  had 
adopted."* 

The  question  as  to  subscription  to  the  Articles  is  noAvhere 
better  stated  than  in  Archdeacon  Sharpe's  Eighth  Discourse. 
(Visitation  Charge,  1742.)  After  noticing  the  various  views 
advocated,  the  distinction  that  subscription  does  not  imply 
belief  in,  but  only  a  consent  to  submit  to,  and  not  contest 
them,  he  says :  "  We  shall  make  subscription,  I  fear,  a  very 
evasive  and  Jesuitical  business,  if  we  suppose  it  can  be  made 
without  a  well-grounded  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  is 
subscribed." 

And  "Waterbury  sums  up  a  long  argument  thus  :  "  In  the 
case  of  the  Articles,  every  subscriber  declares,  ex  animo,  that 
they  are  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God.  In  consequence  of 
this,  I  do  not  see  how  any  man  can  subscribe  them  who 
does  not  believe  them  in  every  respect  true."  (Case  of 
Arian,  Subscription,  p.  45.) 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Newman,  in  Tract  No.  90, 
adopted  a  theory  which  made  subscription  actually  consist 
ent  with  a  disbelief  of  the  Articles,  provided  there  was  not 
a  positive  denial  or  contestation.  This  view  was  opposed 
from  almost  every  quarter.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  used  this 
language  :  "  Your  Grace  will  remember  what  a  strong  feel 
ing  there  was  some  years  past  against  a  certain  exposition 
of  the  Articles,  because  it  explained  their  statements  in 
a  forced,  non-natural  sense,  not  in  their  plain  meaning. 

*  In  Stone's  case. 
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I  myself  felt  it  my  duty  to  warn  my  Clergy  very  strongly 
against  it."  (Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.) 

The  late  Bishop  Benjamin  ,T.  Onclerdonk  said,  in  the 
writer's  presence,  that  he  disapproved  of  the  doctrine  of 
Tract  No.  90.  It  was  untenable  and  dangerous.  His  views 
upon  some  of  the  leading  points  of  the  Tracts,  Succession 
and  the  Sacraments,  it  is  well  known  were  to  some  extent  in 
accordance  with  them. 

The  Church  Review  for  October,  1866,  contains,  besides 
several  well-argued  propositions  of  its  own,  a  leading  pas 
sage  from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  Tract  noticed  above.  We 
transcribe  part  of  it : 

"  Bear  with  me,  I  entreat  you,  while  I  trespass  a  little  on 
your  patience,  in  consideration  of  the  demand  which  the 
public  voice  seems  to  have  made  on  the  Bishops  for  their 
judgment  on  a  Tract  which  has  excited  a  wider  and  deeper 
interest  than  any  other  within  our  remembrance. 

"  That  it  is  the  last  of  the  series  is  a  matter  of  much  sat 
isfaction  ;  for,  undoubtedly  these  Tracts  were  creating  an 
unwholesome  agitation —  an  agitation  which  was  driving  the 
writers  into  excess,  and  at  the  same  time  were  producing 
the  usual  effect  of  all  extreme  courses, — the  generating  of 
equal  excesses  on  tJic  part  of  others  in  an  opposite  direction. 

ie  The  tone  of  the  Tract,  as  respects  our  own  Church,  is 
offensive  and  indecent ;  as  it  regards  the  Eeformation  and 
our  Reformers,  absurd  as  well  as  incongruous  and  unjust. 
Its  principles  of  interpreting  our  Articles  I  cannot  but  deem 
most  unsound ;  the  reasoning  with  which  it  supports  its 
principles,  sophistical ;  the  averments  on  which  it  founds 
its  reasoning,  at  variance. with  recorded  facts. 

"  Having  thought  it  right  to  avow  this  opinion,  it  is  my 
duty  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  I  have  formed  it : 

"1.  On  the  first  particular,  indeed,  the  language  of  the 
Tract,  respecting  our  Church,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  say 
much.  Does  it  become  a  son  of  that  Church,  a  Minister  at 
its  Altar,  a  pious  and  faithful  Minister,  as  I  fully  believe 
him  to  be — Does  it  become  such  a  man  to  jeer  at  the 
particular  Church  in  which  God's  providence  has  placed 
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him,  to  tell  her  to  sit  still — to  work  in  chaiiis — to  submit 
to  her  imperfections  as  a  punishment — to  go  on  teaching 
with  the  stammering  lips  of  ambiguous  Formularies  and 
inconsistent  precedents,  and  principles  but  partially  de 
veloped?" 

"  But  it  is  time  to  look  to  the  principles  of  interpreting  the 
Articles,  which  it  seems  to  be  the  chief  object  of  the  Tract 
to  establish  and  carry  out.  The  first  of  them  is  thus  set 
forth  by  the  author  himself  in  the  professed  explanation  of 
his  own  views  :  '  Whereas  it  is  usual  at  this  day  to  make 
the  particular  Belief  of  the  writers  of  the  Articles,  their  true 
interpretationMwould  make  the  belief  of  the  Catholic  Church 
such.'  Again,  '  i  would  say  the  Articles  are  received,  not  in 
the  sense  of  their  framers,  but  (as  far  as  the  wording  will 
admit,  or  any  ambiguity  requires  it)  in  the  one  Catholic 
sense.'  "  The  Bishop  proceeds: 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  having  before  heard  of  that  principle 
of  interpretation  of  the  Articles,  which  he  says  is  usual, 
namely,  the  belief  of  the  framers — though  that  belief  may 
be  admitted  as  an  aid  in  explaining  terms  or  propositions 
which  are  not  in  themselves  plain.  I  would  rather  say  that 
the  usual  and  as  well  as  the  only  sound  principle  of  inter 
preting  them  is,  to  understand  them  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  who  subscribes  has  sufficient  reason  to  know  that  they 
are  understood  by  the  authority  which  imposes  the  sub 
scription—in  other  words,  by  the  legislature,  both  the  civil 
and  the  ecclesiastical  legislature,  for  both  have  alike  im 
posed  it.  The  civil  legislature,  or  Parliament,  we  may  wdl 
believe,  has  intended  that  they  may  be  understood  in  the  sense  of 
the  ecclesiastical,  or  Convocation  ;  and  as  no  different  sense 
has  been  put  upon  them  by  any  subsequent  Parliament  or 
Convocation  (though  both  have  subsequently  renewed  the 
requisition  of  subscription),  we  may  fairly  look  back  to  the 
sense  of  the  Convocation  of  1571,  which  must  have  been* 
the  sense  of  Parliament  in  the  same  year,  when  both  legisr 
latures,  for  the  first  time,  imposed  the  duty  of  subscription-."' 

"  Now  the  Convocation  of  that  year,  in  the  very  Canon 
which  imposed  subscription  to  the  Articles,  tells  us  what  is 
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the  sense  which  they  were  designed  to  bear,  namely,  the 
Catholic  sense;  for,  as  it  there  enjoins  preachers  to  teach 
nothing  to  be  religiously  holden  or  believed,  but  what  is 
agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  has  been  collected  out  of  the  same  by  the  Catholic 
Fathers  and  ancient  Bishops,  it  must  be  considered  as  fol 
lowing  its  own  rule  in  putting  forth  a  Book  of  Articles  for 
the  establishment  of  consent  touching  true  religion,  and  it 
is  a  security  for  the  observance  of  this  rule,  that  subscrip 
tion  to  the  Articles  is  required,  which  Articles,  it  proceeds 
to  say,  have  been  collected  out  of  Scripture,  and  agree  in  all 
points  with  the  heavenly  doctrine  therein  contained. 

"  If  this  statement  asserts  the  very  principle  contained  in 
the  Tract,  viz.,  that  the  Articles  are  to  be  understood  in  the 
Catholic  sense,  it  will  nevertheless  be  found  to  be  utterly  irre 
concilable  with  the  application  of  that  principle  as  contended 
for  in  the  Tract ;  for  it  is  there  maintained  that  any  man 
will  satisfy  the  duty  incurred  in  subscribing  the  Articles,  if 
he  assents  to  them,  not  in  their  plain,  and  obvious,  and  gram 
matical  sense,  but  in  that  sense  which  he,  of  his  own  mere 
opinion,  shall  determine  to  be  Catholic  :  whereas  the  Canon 
shows  that  the  plain,  obvious,  and  grammatical,  is  also  the 
Catholic  sense ;  and  the  preacher  or  minister  who  shall 
adopt  any  other  sense  as  the  Catholic,  does  in  truth  prefer 
his  own  private  judgment  on  the  point,  to  the  declared 
judgment  of  the  Church  synodically  assembled  ; — a  proce 
dure  as  un catholic  and  schisinatical  as  can  be  well  imagined." 

In  an  able  paper  upon  the  Articles  in  the  American 
Churchman  of  December,  1868,  is  a  passage,  which  seems  to 
us  erroneous,  and  contrary  to  the  sound  principles  con 
tended  for  in  the  discussions  in  England,  chiefly  growing 
out  of  the  Gorham  case  :  "  Their  purpose  and  history  binds 
us  over  to  a  strict  construction  of  the  words ;  and  we  cannot 
call  in  the  same  truth,  in  its  Liturgical  use,  to  qualify,  ex 
plain,  or  relax  the  sense  of  the  Scholastic  Argument." 

On  the  contrary,  we  submit,  that  as  the  Articles  to  a  con 
siderable  extent  deal  with  doctrine,  the  reasonable  and 
Catholic  mode  of  treating  them  is  as  part  of  the  doctrinal 
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system,  and  every  Formulary  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  ex 
amined,  to  determine,  by  just  comparison  and  elimination, 
what  the  Church  meant  to  declare. 

And  we  close  this  part  of  the  subject  with  a  passage  from 
the  pen  of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  which,  from  such  a  source, 
is  very  striking.  After  pointing  out  some  difficulties,  he 
says :  "  I  can  sign  them  myself  in  the  literal  and  gram 
matical  sense,  that  is,  taking  sentence  by  sentence,  as  law 
yers  would  do ;  and  where  the  plain  and  full  meaning  alluded 
to  in  the  Declaration  is  ambiguous,  I  supplement  any  defi 
ciency  by  the  interpretation  of  the  other  subscriptions  which 
I  have  made,  and  the  documents  I  am  bound  to ;  so  that 
not  having  the  necessity  to  call  to  my  aid  more  than  the 
moderate  use  of  such  laws  of  explanation  as  all  men  practi 
cally  need  in  the  interposition  of  every  oath,  obligation, 
pledge,  or  subscription,  I  feel  that  I  am  in  the  position  of 
being  able  to  come  to  an  impartial  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
relaxation  ;  and  that  opinion  is,  that  in  the  present  circum 
stances  of  the  English  Church,  subscription  to  the  Articles 
should  be  maintained ;  for  some  test,  having  a  quasi  dog 
matic  character,  seems  necessary  to  our  position ;  and  the 
difficulties  of  any  substitution  seem,  at  this  moment,  insuper 
able."  (Epistle  Ded.  Expl.  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  viii.) 

It  is,  we  apprehend,  very  clear,  that  the  subscription 
required  under  the  Seventh  Article  of  the  Constitution  of 
our  Church,  coupled  with  the  Eighth  Article,  is  as  ef 
fectual  and  binding  as  the  subscription  and  oath  required 
in  England.  The  whole  question  is,  Do  the  Articles  re 
late  to  the  doctrine  or  worship  of  the  Church?  If  they 
do,  a  Minister  binds  himself  to  examine,  to  believe,  and 
to  teach  them. 

This  view  is  greatly  strengthened  when  we  consider  the 
extent  and  force  of  the  pledge  which  the  Priest  gives,  "  to 
minister  the  doctrine,  sacraments,  and  discipline  as  the 
Lord  has  commanded,  and  as  this  Church  has  received  the 
same.  He  must  not  preach  any  doctrine  but  what  is  war 
ranted  by  the  Articles  of  the  Church,  nor  administer  either 
Sacraments  or  Sacramentals,  or  any  open  Public  Prayer, 
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but  according  to  the  Offices  prescribed  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  nor  exercise  any  part  of  Church  disci 
pline  which,  by  the  Laws  or  Canons,  is  not  entrusted  to 
Presbyters."  (Dr.  Nicholls.) 

Yet  the  rule  as  to  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  seems,  in  some  respects,  more  decidedly  absolute  than 
as  to  Ministers  of  our  own  Church.  Under  the  Thirty-sixth 
Canon  they  acknowledge  that  all  and  every  the  Articles 
therein  contained  (in  the  Book  of  Articles),  being  Thirty- 
nine  in  number,  are  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God.  Then 
surely  an  omission  to  deny  them,  or  any  of  them,  or  silence 
upon  them,  is  not  a  fulfillment  of  their  obligation.  A  Min 
ister  is  bound  to  teach  and  enforce  that  which  is  agreeable 
to  the  "Word  of  God. 

Still  the  declaration  of  a  Minister  of  our  Church  that  he 
will  conform  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  will  minister 
that  doctrine  as  this  Church  has  received  the  same,  is  not 
obeyed  in  fullness,  if  the  doctrine  of  an  Article  is  not  taught. 
Of  course  there  is  a  difference  between  impugning  a  doc 
trine  and  neglecting  to  teach  it.  There  is  much  latitude 
also  allowed  in  the  exposition.  But  if  an  Article  is  ex 
plicit,  and  pertains  to  doctrine,  consistency  and  obedience 
require  that  it  should  be  recognized  and  inculcated. 

See  further  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Jarvis,  ante,  §  5. 

§9.  General  Rules  The  opinion  of  Lord  Langdale,  in  the  Gor- 
lon'ham  case,  has  some  passages  of  much  truth 
and  value,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  decision. 
He  says  :  "  In  all  cases  in  which  the  Articles,  considered 
as  a  test,  admit  of  different  interpretations,  it  must  be 
held  that  any  sense  which  the  words  fairly  admit  of  must 
be  allowed,  if  that  sense  be  contradictory  to  something 
which  the  Church  hath  elsewhere  allowed  or  required  ; 
and  in  such  a  case  we  may  conclude,  that  those  who  im 
posed  the  test,  commanded  no  more  than  the  form  of 
words,  in  their  literal  and  grammatical  sense,  conveys  or 
implies.  ...  If  there  be  any  doctrine  on  which  the  Ar 
ticles  are  silent,  or  ambiguously  expressed,  so  as  to  be 
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capable  of  two  meanings,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was 
intended  to  leave  that  doctrine  to  private  judgment,  un 
less  the  Kubrics  or  Formularies  clearly  decide  it.  If 
they  do,  we  must  conclude  that  the  doctrine,  so  decided,  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
expressions  used  in  the  Rubrics  and  the  Formularies  are 
ambiguous,  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  the  Church 
meant  to  establish  indirectly  as  a  doctrine  that  which  it 
did  not  establish  directly  as  such  by  the  Articles,  the 
Code  avowedly  made  for  the  avoiding  diversities  of  opin 
ions,  and  for  the  establishment  of  consent  touching  true 
religion." 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  his  memorable  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  March,  1850,  says,  quoting 
part  of  these  passages :  "  No  one  will  dispute  the  sound 
ness  of  the  principles  here  laid  down."  He  proceeds  to 
show  how  they  were  disregarded  in  the  judgment. 

In  Heath  vs.  Burder,  Dr.  Lushington  says :  "  The  Arti 
cles  must  be  construed  judicially;  and  the  plain  princi 
ples  upon  which  I  proceed  are  laid  down  in  the  Gorham 
case.  There  are  many  matters  which  have  not  been  de 
fined  by  the  Church,  and  which  must  be  left  open.  If 
the  Rubrics  and  Formularies  clearly  and  distinctly  de 
cide  any  question,  we  must  conclude  that  the  doctrine  so 
decided  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  Court  there 
fore  must  never  assume,  either  that  anything  is  binding  on 
the  Clergy,  which  is  not  found  in  the  Articles  of  Religion 
or  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  that  anything  therein 
found  was  not  intended  to  have  its  full  effect  and  opera 
tion." 

The  same  learned  Judge,  in  Ditcher  vs.  Denison  (11 
Moore's  Pr.  Coun.  Rep.,  320),  says:  "If  a  sermon  or 
tract  be  compared  with  the  Articles,  and  found  clearly 
repugnant  to  them,  the  intention  to  contravene  must  be 
inferred ;  for  a  man  must  be  judged  by  the  evident  con 
sequences  of  his  acts,  and  be  taken  to  intend  the  effect 
of  what  he  has  deliberately  done.  .  .  From  this  authority, 
as  well  as  from  that  of  Lord  Coke,  and  a  long  course  of 
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legal  decisions,  I  deduce  the  proposition,  that  when  the 
sense  of  an  Article  is  plain,  no  usage,  or  evidence  of  the 
opinions  of  Divines,  can  be  allowed  to  modify  it.     The  most 
important  of  all  these  rules,  and  which  must  be   applied 
before  all  others,  is,  that  when  anything  has  been  clearly 
expressed  by  the  Articles,  no  other  meaning  should  be  at 
tempted  to  l3e  put  upon  them  by  reference  to  any  authority 
whatever;  neither  by  reference  to   the  Scriptures  nor  the 
Fathers,  nor  to  usage,  nor  to  any  authority  prior  or  subse 
quent  to  the  Eeformation.     If  it  were  competent  for  the 
Court  to  decide  whether  the  doctrines  taught  were  sound  or 
unsound,  instead  of  whether  they  were  or  were  not  repug 
nant  to  the  Articles,  then  the  Articles  would  cease  to  be 
the  ultimate  settlement  of  doctrinal  questions.     It  is  only 
when  Articles  are  fairly  capable  of  two  meanings,  that  such 
references  are  admissible,  and  then  recourse  should  be  had 
in  the  first  place  to  the  Liturgy  and  other  Formularies." 
The  following  passage  is  from  Waterland  : 
"  It  hath  been  maintained  that  our  Sixth  Article  condemns 
the  method  of  interpreting  Scripture  by  antiquity,  or  at  least 
supersedes  it,  because  it  says :  '  Holy  Scripture  contains  all 
things  necessary  for  salvation,'  etc.     The  Article  says  noth 
ing  but  what  is  right,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  all  we 
have    been  pleading  for.     We  allow  no  doctrine    as    ne 
cessary  which  stands  only  in  Fathers,  or  tradition  oral  or 
written  ;  we  admit  none  for  such  but  what  is  contained  in 
Scripture,   and  proved   by  Scripture   rightly   interpreted. 
And  we  know  of  no  way  more  safe  or  necessary  to  preserve 
the   right  interpretation,  than  to  take  the  ancients  along 
with  us.     We  think  it  a  good  method  to  preserve  our  Faith 
against  imposition  of  all  kinds,  or  false   criticism,  or  con 
ceited  reason,  or  oral  tradition,  or  the  assuming  dictates  of 
an  infallible  chair.     We  alledge  not  Fathers  as  grounds,  or 
principles,  or  foundations  of  our  Faith ;  but  as  witnesses, 
and  as  interpreters,  and  faithful  conveners."  (Works,  Yol. 
V.,p.265.) 

"  That  the  Church  of  England  hath  a  particular  regard  for 
antiquity,  may  sufficiently  appear  from  a  Canon  set  forth 
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in  the  same  year  when  our  Articles  were  perfected,  and 
authorized  by  Act  of  Parliament,  namely,  in  the  year  1571. 
By  that  Canon,  it  is  provided  that  Preachers  shall  not  pre 
sume  to  deliver  anything  from  the  pulpit,  as  of  moment,  to 
be  religiously  observed  and  believed  by  the  people,  but 
that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  collected  out  of  the  same  by  the  Catholic 
Fathers  and  Bishops  of  the  Ancient  Church, — a  wise 
regulation,  formed  with  exquisite  judgment,  and  worded 
with  the  exactest  caution.  The  Canon  does  not  order 
that  they  should  teach  whatever  has  been  taught  by  Fa 
thers  ;\that  would  have  been  setting  up  a  new  rule  of  Faith. 
Neither  doth  it  say  that  they  shall  teach  whatsoever  the 
Fathers  have  collected  from  Scripture ;  that  would  have  been 
making  them  infallible  interpreters.  The  doctrine  must  be 
found  first  in  Scripture  ;  but  to  be  sure  that  we  have  found 
it  there,  the  Fathers  are  to  be  called  in,  to  be,  as  it  were, 
constant  checks  upon  the  presumption  or  wantonness  of 
private  interpretation  ;  but  then,  again,  as  to  private  inter 
pretation,  there  is  liberty  enough  allowed  to  it.  Indeed, 
if  there  be  any  Church  now  in  the  world  which  truly  rev 
erences  antiquity,  and  pays  a  proper  regard  to  it,  it  is  this 
Church.  The  Romans  talk  of  antiquity,  while  we  observe 
and  follow  it."  (Ibid.,  p.  316.) 

In  Wilbur  vs.  Fendall  (Eccl.  Cases,  Privy  Council,  p.  255), 
Dr.  Lushington  says :  "  So  long  as  the  Articles  and  Ser 
vices  of  the  Church  are  reconcilable,  and  not  only  recon 
cilable,  but  necessarily  consistent,  I  must  construe  them  to 
gether.  If  a  doctrine  is  laid  down  in  the  Baptismal  and 
other  Services,  and  in  the  Rubrics,  all  of  which  were  con 
firmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  adopted  by  Convocation, 
I  must  look  to  that  source  for  my  guide,  if  the  Articles  are 
silent  upon  the  point. 

"  The  Articles  and  Formularies  are  the  legal  tests  of 
doctrine  which  are  to  be  applied  to  the  present  case.  The 
Court  will  look  to  the  Articles  first,  then  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  Articles  are  the  primary  matter  for 
consideration,  because  their  special  object  was  to  prevent 
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diversities  of  religious  doctrine.  The  Liturgy  was  not 
formed  for  such  an  object,  but  for  devotional  purposes. 
Hence,  the  Court,  having  to  try  the  charge  of  false  doc 
trine,  based  on  the  Liturgy,  must  see  that  the  part  of  the 
Liturgy  quoted  is  of  a  strictly  dogmatical  character.  Sub 
scription  is  made  to  the  Articles  in  a  literal  sense,  and  the 
true  construction  of  them  is  laid  down  in  the  Gorham  case. 
The  rules  to  be  applied  are  the  rules  applicable  by  law  to 
the  construction  of  all  written  instruments.  The  consid 
eration  of  external  and  historical  facts  is  to  be  imported 
only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  understand  the  subject-mat 
ter,  and  the  meaning  of  the  words  employed." 

It  is  of  much  importance  to  notice  a  Canon  of  Construc 
tion  adopted  by  some  English  Judges.  It  is,  that  upon 
questions  of  doctrine,  the  Articles  are  first  and  chiefly  to  be 
considered.  It  is  only  when  they  are  silent,  or  not  explicit, 
that  the  other  Formularies  may  be  invoked.  And  to  sup 
port  this  view,  stress  is  laid  upon  the  Preface,  showing  that 
they  were  made  to  avoid  diversities  of  opinions,  and  to 
establish  concord.  The  Liturgy,  for  example,  is  termed 
devotional ;  the  Articles,  doctrinal. 

It  would  have  been  surprising,  if  a  theory  like  this  had 
not  been  disputed.  The  Creeds  are  embodied  in  the  Prayer- 
Book,  and  are  essentially  doctrinal.  They  are  the  results 
of  the  struggle  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  consecrate  and 
perpetuate  truths,  as  well  as  to  confute  errors  prevailing 
at  the  time.  With  few  variations  of  moment,  they  em 
bodied  the  faith  of  the  Universal  Church.  Almost  every 
clause  was  dogmatical.  False,  pernicious,  and  most  illogi 
cal  would  it  be  to  hold,  that  the  expressions  declaring  the 
faith  made  by  a  Church  in  1552  or  1801,  were  equal  in 
authority  to  rules  of  faith  which  prevailed  in  the  days  of 
the  Apostles,  and  were  condensed,  avowed,  and  proclaimed 
at  the  Council  of  Nicea,  in  the  fourth  century. 

To  some  extent,  the  Church  in  the  United  States  is  more 
free  from  this  difficulty  than  the  Church  of  England.  We 
have  no  such  Preface  as  that  to  the  English  Articles,  touch 
ing  the  removal  of  diversities.  We  adopted  the  Prayer- 
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Book,  with  Creeds,  Baptismal  and  Communion  Offices,  and 
Catechism,  twelve  years  before  the  ratification  of  the  Ar 
ticles.  A  strong  opinion  was  expressed  that  we  had  enough 
for  the  due  settlement  of  doctrine,  without  the  Articles. 
This,  we  conceive,  was  not  a  right  conclusion.  But  it 
shows  decisively  that  there  was  doctrine  recognized  and  de 
clared  before,  and  independent  of,  our  Articles. 

It  is  manifest  that  in  our  Church,  they  do  not,  upon  any 
point  of  doctrine,  form  the  primary  and  principal  source  of 
truth  and  decision.  On  the  contrary,  the  true  position 
would  be,  that  the  Prayer-Book  proper  contains,  in  its 
Offices,  the  primal  fountain  of  instruction  and  guidance. 
The  Articles  should  be  used,  but  in  subordination — to  am 
plify,  to  explain,  and  to  supply. 

Hence,  if  there  can  be  found,  upon  any  point,  statements 
in  the  Prayer-Book  at  variance  with  those  of  an  Article, 
the  former  must  supersede  the  latter.  They  have  an  older, 
more  Catholic  paternity. 

But,  without  pressing  this  point  further,  we  are  justified 
by  our  history,  and  by  the  Eighth  Article  of  the  Constitu 
tion,  at  least,  in  holding — That  all  our  Formularies  are 
placed  upon  a  common,  equal  footing ;  all  are  to  be  studied ; 
all  to  be  respected,  as  the  result  of  the  thought,  learning, 
catholicity,  and  judgment  of  the  English  and  American 
Churches,  upon  the  cardinal  points  of  faith.  Bring  to 
gether  all  that  is  found  in  any  of  these  upon  a  particular 
subject ;  weigh  all  the  statements,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
sober,  enlightened  reasoning,  and  there  will  be  found,  not, 
perhaps,  an  absolute  harmony,  yet  the  certainty  of  attain 
ing  a  substantial  reconciliation. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CANONS    OF    1603. 

IT  is  to  be  taken  as  settled  English  law,  that 
mission.  25  Hen-  by  force  of  the  Act  25  Henry  VIII.,  called  the 
Act  of  Submission  of  the  Clergy,  Convocation 
was  assembled  by  the  King's  writ ;  could  not  adopt  or  enact 
Canons  without  his  consent ;  and  could  be  dissolved  at  his 
pleasure.  * 

In  the  Synodalia  of  the  English  Church  (N.  Y.,  1852,  p. 
253),  will  be  found  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  this 
Act.  From  the  statements  there,  and  from  those  of  Dr. 
Burns,  we  find  that,  before  the  year  1530,  there  had  been  a 
decided  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy  of  England  for 
recognition  of  the  right  to  legislate  exclusively  in  all 
matters  strictly  ecclesiastical.  The  assertion  of  this  inde 
pendence  and  authority  was  asserted  as  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Papacy,  down,  at  least,  to  the  age  of 
the  Conquest.  The  Consecration  of  the  banners  of  William, 
led  ultimately  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Anglican  Church 
to  Papal  power. 

Henry  VIII.  sought  to  siibstitute  his  own  arbitrary  rule 
for  the  sway  of  the  Pope.  When  he  demanded  a  solemn 
recognition  of  his  supremacy  as  head  of  the  Church,  the 
Convocation  debated  the  matter  for  five  days,  and  at  last  a 
reluctant  assent  was  given  with  the  pregnant  words  added : 
ut  quantum  per  Christi  legem  licet.  Tunstall,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  protested  even  against  this,  alleging  that  it  would 
bear  such  a  sense  as  to  invalidate  all  Episcopal  authority, 
and  to  attribute  to  the  King  not  only  his  lawful  temporal, 
but  also  an  actual  spiritual,  jurisdiction  over  the  Clergy. 

.  _.  ^L     *  Bums'  Ecc.  Law,  2,  p.  24 ;  Trevor,  Two  Convocations. 
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It  would  be  useless  to  enter  minutely  into  the  examination 
of  the  effects  of  the  Act  of  Submission.  The  opinion  of  At- 
terbury*  seems  the  most  accurate.  The  Writ  of  Summons 
itself  is  a  sufficient  license  for  the  Clergy  to  treat  and  con 
sult,  though  not  for  their  concluding  and  making  Canons. 

The  Convocation  of  1603  was  assembled  under  a  license 
from  the  King  to  confer,  treat,  consult,  and  agree  of  and 
upon  such  Canons,  Orders,  Ordinances,  and  Constitutions, 
as  they  should  think  necessary,  fit,  and  convenient.  Under 
this  the  well-known  body  of  Canons  of  that  year  was 
adopted  and  ratified  by  King  James. 
§2.  Their  Force  ^e  are  to  notice  that  it  is  a  settled  rule  of 

and  Effect.  tne  English  Courts  that  these  Canons  do  not 
bind  the  Laity,  for  want  of  the  sanction  of  Parliament.! 
Parliament,  we  must  remember,  has  a  twofold  capacity  in 
Ecclesiastical  legislation ;  one,  as  enforcing,  with  civil  pen 
alties  and  power,  the  laws  of  the  Church  ;  the  other,  as  rep 
resenting  the  Laity,  and  giving  their  consent  to  the  laws  of 
the  Church. 

Thus  Lord  Holt  says  :  "  'Tis  very  plain  that  all  the  Clergy 
are  bound  by  the  Canons  confirmed  by  the  King,  but  they 
must  be  confirmed  by  Parliament  to  bind  the  Laity."  And 
Lord  Hardwick's  language  is  :  "  We  are  all  of  opinion  that, 
proprio  vigore,  the  Canons  of  1603  do  not  bind  the  Laity. 
I  say  proprio  vigore,  because  some  of  them  are  only  declara 
tory  of  the  ancient  Canon  law."  The  question  in  Middleton 
vs.  Croft,  was,  whether  the  Canons  of  1603,  as  to  clandestine 
marriages,  bound  the  Laity. 

But  accepting  this  rule  as  too  fully  established  to  be  con 
tested,  we  have  yet  some  influence  attributable  to  these 
Canons.  They  are  expositions  of  the  judgment  of  the  Church 
of  England  of  what  is  the  rule.  Chief-Baron  Gilbert  adverts 
to  this,  when  he  says :  "  These  Tables  (as  to  the  forbidden 

*  Right's  Power,  etc.,  p.  418;  Trevor,  p.  162. 

t  Lee's  Reports,  Vol.  I.,  p.  437 ;  Middleton  vs.  Croft ;  2  Atkins'  Rep.,  650 ; 
Strange,  1056 ;  Lacy  vs.  Watson,  Ecc.  Judgments,  p.  338 ;  see  Carthew's  Rep., 
485,  and  Mr.  Joyce's  Criticisms,  apud  English  Sacred  Synods,  p.  625,  etc.  ; 
Blackstone's  Comm.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  83. 
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degrees),  do  show  the  sense  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
so  are  a  proper  exposition  of  the  law  of  England,  and  of 
consequence  ought  to  have  a  great  weight  with  the  judges."  * 
To  a  considerable  extent,  these  Canons  have  lost  their 
authority,  even  in  England.  Some  have  become  obsolete 
and  unfitted  to  the  situation  of  the  Church  ;  some  incapable 
of  being  enforced ;  some  superseded  by  statute.  "  They  were 
passed,"  says  Cardwell,  "  at  a  period  when  the  state  of 
society  was  different  from  the  present,  and  legislation  was 
carried  into  matters  of  extreme  detail."  He  enumerates 
many  as  virtually  superseded. t 

The  action  of  the  General  Convention  of  Oc- 

§  3.     Influence  _  . 

in  the  American  tober,  1871,  has  led   to  a  new  arrangement  01 

Church.  ,  . 

our  matter  upon  this  subject. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses  reported  in 
October,  1871,  a  Canon  as  follows  : 

"  §  1.  This  Church,  holding  fast  its  liberty  in  Christ  its 
head,  recognizes  no  other  law  of  Ritual,  than  such  as  it 
shall  have  accepted  or  provided,  meaning  thereby  in  no 
wise  to  prejudice  or  arraign,  etc. 

"  §  2.  The  provisions  for  Ritual  in  this  Church  are  : 

"First,  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  the  Offices  and 
Ordinal  thereto  appended,  as  adapted  to  the  use  of  this 
Church  by  additions,  omissions,  or  other  alterations,  from 
time  to  time  constitutionally  made. 

"  Second,  The  Canons  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  use 
in  the  American  Provinces  before  the  year  1789,  and  not 
subsequently  superseded,  altered,  or  repealed  by  legisla 
tion,  General  or  Diocesan,  of  this  Church. 

"  Third,  The  Canonical  or  other  regular  legislative  or 
judicial  action  or  decisions  of  this  Church,  in  its  Conven 
tions,  General  or  Diocesan,  or  by  its  duly  constituted 
authorities." 

Section  3  recognized  the  authority  of  the  Ordinary  in 


*  Butler  vs.  Gaskell,  Gilbert's  Rep.,  150. 

t  Synodalia,  p.  24 ;  see  Stillingfleet's  Rights  and  Duties,  261-267 ;  Sharpe  on 
the  Rubrics,  etc.,  Diss.,  v. 
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questions  of  Kitual,  and  provided  for  a  revision  of  his  de 
cisions  by  the  House  of  Bishops. 

The  Canon  was  accompanied  with  a  resolution  that  a 
Joint  Committee ....  be  appointed  to  examine  the  Canons 
of  the  Church  of  England  of  1603,  and  report  to  the  next 
General  Convention  what  portions  were  in  use  in  the  Ameri 
can  Provinces  in  the  year  1789,  and  how  far  the  same  have 
been  modified  by  repeal  or  alteration,  or  other  mode,  by 
the  action  of  the  Church  in  its  Conventions,  General  or 
Diocesan,  and  whether  any  portion  requires  modification  or 
repeal. 

The  resolution  appears  to  restrict  the  language  of  the 
Canon  to  the  Canons  of  1603.  The  Canon  indicates  that 
the  inquiry  was  to  be  what  were  of  force  before  1789,  or 
at  least  before  the  legislation  of  that  year.  The  term, 
American  Provinces,  suggests  that  the  intent  was,  what 
were  in  use  in  the  Colonies.  Province  and  Colony  are  used 
synonymously.* 

We  apprehend,  notwithstanding  the  able  argument  of 
Mr.  McCrady,  that  this  inquiry  could  only  have  resulted  in 
vagueness  and  uncertainty.  History,  documents,  even  tra 
dition,  would  go  very  little  way,  at  this  late  period,  to  settle 
a  usage.  Even  if  the  inquiry  had  been,  which  of  these 
Canons  were,  on  their  face,  not  inapplicable  to  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  Colonies,  and  therefore  presumptively  of 
force — and  then  which  of  them  had  been  repealed,  super 
seded,  or  modified  by  our  legislation,  there  would  have 
been  difficulties,  though  the  task  would  have  been  lighter. 
The  simplest  and  easiest  mode  is,  to  ascertain  which  of  them 
are  plainly  inapplicable  to  our  position  now  ;  which  of  them, 
on  their  face,  are  of  such  a  nature  as  could  bind  Clergymen 
of  a  Church,  sprung  from  that  of  England,  and  consistent 
with  the  positions  of  our  own  particular  Church  ;  and  then 
to  determine  which  of  these  have  been  superseded  or  modi 
fied  by  our  action. 

Let  us  examine  them  upon  these  rules. 

*  So  in  Dongan's  Charier  of  1688. 
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They  are  141  in  number,  and  are  arranged  under  fourteen 
heads.  "We  may  pass  over  the  following  as  wholly  inapplica 
ble,  viz. :  Canons  77,  78,  and  79,  under  the  fourth  head,  "  Of 
Schoolmasters  ;  "  Canons  89  and  90,  under  the  sixth  head, 
"  Of  Churchwardens  and  Trustmen  ; "  the  91st  Canon,  "  Of 
Parish  Clerks  ;  "  Canons  92  to  108  inclusive  (excepting,  per 
haps,  the  99th  *),  under  the  eighth  head  ;  Canons  109  to  126 
inclusive,  under  the  ninth  ;  Canons  127  to  138  inclusive,  under 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  heads.  They  are  connected  with  the 
Courts  and  their  Offices.  A  few  contain  principles  of  gen 
eral  law,  such  as  the  122d,  "  Of  Sentences  of  Deposition," 
etc.,  but  they  are  regulated  by  pixmsions  of  our  own.  Fifty- 
three  of  these  Canons  thus  require  no  further  notice. 

Again,  there  is  a  class  of  the  Canons,  of  which  it  may  be 
said  that  they  were  in  force  not  only  during  Colonial  days, 
but  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  in  1789  (except 
as  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution),  but  are 
inoperative  as  laws  by  virtue  of  such  establishment.  Indeed, 
we  may  go  a  step  further,  and  recognize  the  Canons  of 
this  class  as  affirming  truths,  although  we  deny  them  any 
authority  as  laws  ;  they  do  not  possess,  and  cannot  be 
applied  with,  any  coercive  power,  ecclesiastical  or  other. 

Many  of  the  first  twelve  Canons  (under  the  head,  "  Of  the 
Church  of  England  "),  are  of  this  character.  Such  are  the 
3d  to  the  9th  inclusive.  The  truths  therein  stated  must  be 
held  by  us,  or  we  repudiate  our  inheritance ;  but  nothing 
makes  them  obligatory  as  laws.  The  139th,  140th,  and 
141st  (rejecting  the  element  of  the  King's  Supremacy), 
are  similar  in  character.  "We  thus  exclude  fifteen  more. 
In  fact,  then,  the  Canons  which  alone  can  be  treated  as  of 
any  positive  influence  in  our  Church  are  those  under  the  2d, 
3d,  and  5th  heads,  viz. :  Of  Divine  Service  and  Administration 
of  the  Sacraments  ;  of  Ministers,  their  ordination,  function,  and 
charge  ;  and  of  things  appertaining  to  Churcltes. 

Of  these,  also,  we  find  the  following  inapplicable  :  the  16th, 
17th,  23d,  24th,  25th,  27th,  36th,  37th,  38th,  40th,  41st,  42d, 

*  This  is  hereafter  separately  discussed. 
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43'd,  44th,  45th,  46th,  47th,  51st,  52d,  53d,  54th,  55th,  56th,* 
57th,  62d,  63d,  65th,  66th,  72d,  73d,  74th,  86th,  and  87th. 

The  13th,  14th,  15th  (as  we  think),  22d,  26th,  29th,  31st, 
32d,  33d,  34th,  35th,  39th,  48th,  49th,  50th,  64th,  and  70th, 
are  superseded  by  provisions  of  our  own  upon  the  same 
matters ;  but  they  may  be  usefully  referred  to  for  explana 
tion  and  confirmation. 

There  remain  for  examination  the  18th,  19th,  20th,  21st, 
28th,  30th,  58th,  59th,  60th,  61st,  67th,  68th,  69th,  71st,  75th3 
76th,  80th,  81st,  82d,  83d,  84th,  85th,  and  88th. 

Of  these,  the  19th  and  20th  relate  to  the  duties  of  Church 
wardens.  The  21st,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  Laity,  is 
not  obligatory ;  and  as  to  the  Minister,  our  own  provisions 
cover  each  clause,  except  the  delivery  of  the  elements  seve 
rally,  and  the  frequency  of  the  Communion.  These  we  deem 
in  force.  The  28th  relates  to  remitting  strangers  to  their 
own  parish  for  Communing.  "We  think  it  is  not  obligatory. 
Archdeacon  Sharpe  states  that  it  has  no  longer  any  force. 
(On  the  Rubric,  etc.,  p.  105.)  The  30th  is  hereafter  specially 
noticed.  The  59th,  60th,  and  61st  relate  to  the  duties  of 
Ministers  to  catechize,  and  prepare  for  Confirmation,  and 
of  the  ministering  of  Confirmation,  all  covered  by  our  own 
provisions.  The  67th  refers  to  the  visiting  the  sick  ;  the 
68th  and  69th  the  duty  to  christen  and  bury.  What  is  ap 
plicable  of  the  71st  is  provided  for.  The  75th  and  76th 
relate  to  the  sober  conversation  and  adherence  to  their 
calling.  The  duty  as  to  the  Bible  and  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  falls  upon  our  Vestries,  and  the  80th  Canon  does 
not  prevail.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  81st  as  to  an 
Alms  Chest.  As  a  recommendation  and  a  laudable  cus 
tom,  it  has  of  late  been  much  followed.  The  85th  enjoins 
duties  upon  Wardens  and  Questmen  which  fall  upon  our 
Vestries,  and  the  88th  relates  to  such  as  are  exercised  by 
the  Rector  and  Vestry. 

There  are  actually  but  six  Canons  which,  in  strictness, 
relate  to  Ritual  in  its  proper  sense — the  18th,  30th,  58th, 
81st,  82d,  and  83d. 

*  This  seems  the  best  result. 
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We  have  before  quoted  the  81st  Canon  as  to  the  Stone 
Font,  and  other  authorities,  and  judged  it  to  be  obligatory 
with  us.  (Ante,  ch.  iv.,  §  6.)  We  have  also  examined  the 
82d,  as  to  the  Holy  Table,  its  covering,  position,  etc.,  and 
the  extent  and  force  of  the  provisions  in  the  English  Church. 
(Ante,  ch.  ii.,  §  6.)  The  clause,  as  to  the  Ten  Commandments 
being  placed  at  the  East  end,  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
83d,  as  to  the  Pulpit,  needs  no  comment. 

So,  in  regard  to  the  58th  Canon,  the  garb  to  be  used 
during  Divine  Service,  we  have  fully  discussed  the  matter 
under  the  title  Vestments  (ante,  chap,  iii.,  §  9) ;  and  have 
shown,  we  presume  to  say,  that  the  rule  is  settled  in  our 
own  Church  by  authority  sufficient  without  the  Canon, 
though  we  allow  its  force. 

It  is  thus  seen  how  extremely  trifling  would  be  the  guid 
ance  we  should  obtain,  or  the  results  we  should  reach,  by 
these  Canons,  for  Ritual  regulations. 

But  it  is  very  clear  that,  in  the  English  Church,  the  direc 
tions  and  Rubrics  of  the  offices  are  not  only  vastly  more 
full  and  comprehensive,  but  are  paramount,  if  they  differ  at 
all  from  any  of  these  Canons.*  Unless  our  whole  fabric  of 
history  and  argument  is  baseless,  the  former  are  the  chief 
and  copious  sources  of  investigation,  to  understand  and 
confirm  what  we  have  enacted;  to  settle  what  we  must  be 
deemed  to  have  rejected  ;  and  to  supply  whatsoever  we 
have  omitted,  and  yet  may  be  supposed  did  not  mean  to 
repudiate. 

We  proceed  to  notice  some  of  these  Canons  particularly. 
§  4.  canon  is.     ^  Reverence  and  Attention  to  be  used  within 
the  Church  in  the  time  of  Divine  Service. 

In  the  time  of  Divine  Service,  and  of  every  part  thereof, 
all  due  reverence  is  to  be  used,  for  it  is  according  to  the 
Apostle's  rule :  "Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  ac 
cording  to  order."  Answerable  to  which  decency  and 
order,  we  judge  these  our  directions  following :  No  man 
shall  cover  his  head  in  the  church  or  chapel  in  the  time  of 

*  Sharpe  on  the  Rubrics,  p.  100. 
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Divine  Service,  except  he  have  some  infirmity,  in  which 
case  let  him  wear  a  cap  or  coif.  All  manner  of  persons 
then  present  shall  reverently  kneel  upon  their  knees,  when 
the  General  Confession,  Litany,  and  other  Prayers  are 
read ;  and  shall  stand  up  at  the  saying  of  the  belief  accord 
ing  to  the  rules  in  that  belief  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Com 
mon  Prayer  ;  and  likewise  when,  in  time  of  divine  service,  the 
Lord  Jesus  shall  be  mentioned,  due  and  lowly  reverence  shall 
be  done  by  all  persons  present,  as  it  hath  been  accustomed  ; 
testifying  by  these  outward  gestures  and  ceremonies  their 
inward  humility,  Christian  resolution,  and  due  acknowledg 
ment  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  eternal  Son  of 
God,  is  the  only  Saviour  of  the  world,  in  whom  alone  all 
the  mercies,  graces,  and  promises  of  God  to  mankind  for 
this  life,  and  the  life  to  come,  are  fully  and  wholly  com 
prised.  None,  either  man,  woman,  or  child,  of  what  calling 
soever,  shall  be  otherwise,  at  such  times,  busied  in  the 
Church,  than  in  quiet  attendance  to  hear,  mark,  and  under 
stand  that  which  is  read,  preached,  or  ministered,  saying,  in 
their  due  places,  audibly  with  the  minister,  the  Confession, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Creed  ;  and  making  such  other 
answers  to  the  public  prayers  as  are  appointed  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  ;  neither  shall  they  disturb  the  service 
or  sermon,  by  walking,  or  talking,  or  any  other  way ;  nor 
depart  out  of  the  church  during  the  time  of  service  or  ser 
mon,  without  some  urgent  or  reasonable  cause. 

That  the  custom  of  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus  in  the 
Creed  is  warranted  in  this  Canon  is  quite  clear ;  and  it 
seems  that  a  more  frequent  reverence  was  not  practised, 
though  the  letter  directs  it,  (See  Wheatly,  149 ;  Procter,  231.) 

Andrews  and  Montague  enjoined  the  bowing  when  the 
name  of  Jesus  was  pronounced  in  reading  the  Gospel.  (Kob- 
ertson,  How  to  Conform,  117-119.)  The  name  Jesus  indi 
cated  the  humanity  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  bowing  at  that 
name  was  to  signify  that  he  who  became  man,  was  also 
God.  (Hook's  Diet.,  tit.  Bowing.) 
§5.  The  Third-  By  the  Bubric  in  the  English  Office  of  Public 

eth  canon.  £aptism  ifc  fa  declared  :  "  To  take  awav  all  scruple 

23 
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as  to  the  use  of  the  Cross  in  Baptism,  the  true  explication 
thereof,  and  the  just  reasons  for  retaining  of  it,  may  be  seen 
in  the  Thirtieth  Canon,  first  published  in  the  year  1604." 
It  is  well  settled  that,  in  confirming  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Parliament  confirmed  the  Kubrics  in  it  :  "  The 
Kubrics  or  directions  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  form 
apart  of  the  statute  law  of  the  land."4 

Thus  this  Canon  is  the  authoritative  declaration  and  law 
of  the  English  Church  as  to  the  use  of  the  Cross  in  Baptism. 
Its  language  is  beautiful  and  impressive.  We  select  a  few 
passages. 

"  We  do  commend  to  all  true  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  these  our  directions  and  observations  ensuing  : 

"  Thirdly,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  process  of  time, 
the  sign  of  the  Cross  was  greatly  abused  in  the  Church  of 
Borne,  especially  after  the  corruption  of  Popery  had  once 
possessed  it.  But  the  abuse  of  a  thing  doth  not  take  away 
the  lawful  use  of  it.  Nay,  so  far  was  it  from  the  purpose  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  forsake  and  reject  the  churches  of 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  or  any  such  churches,  in 
all  things  which  they  held  and  practised,  that,  as  the 
apology  for  the  Church  of  England  confesseth,  it  doth  with 
reverence  retain  those  ceremonies  which  do  neither  endam- 
age  the  Church  of  God,  nor  offend  the  minds  of  sober  men  ; 
and  only  departed  from  them  in  those  particular  points 
wherein  they  were  fallen,  both  from  themselves  in  their  an 
cient  integrity,  and  from  the  Apostolical  Churches,  which 
were  their  first  founders.  In  which  respect,  amongst  some 
other  very  ancient  ceremonies,  the  sign  of  the  Cross  in 
Baptism  hath  been  retained  in  this  Church,  both  by  the 
judgment  and  practice  of  those  Keverend  Fathers  and  great 
Divines  in  the  days  of  King  Edward  VI.,  of  whom  some  con 
stantly  suffered  for  the  profession  of  the  truth ;  and  others, 
being  exiled  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  did,  after  their 
return,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  our  late  sovereign, 
continually  defend  and  use  the  same.  This  resolution  and 

*  Per  Sir  John  Nicoll,in  Keinp  vs.  Wickes,  3  Phill.,  268. 
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practice  of  our  Church  hath  been  allowed  and  approved  by 
the  Communion  Book  of  King  Edward  VI.,  in  his  days,  and 
by  the  harmony  of  confessions  of  later  years,  because  indeed 
the  use  of  this  sign  in  Baptism  was  ever  accompanied 
here  with  such  sufficient  cautions  and  exceptions  against 
all  Popish  superstition  and  error,  as  in  the  like  cases  are  fit 
or  convenient. 

"  It  is  apparent  in  the  Communion  Book,  that  the  infant 
baptized  is  by  virtue  of  Baptism,  before  it  be  signed  with 
the  sign  of  the  Cross,  received  into  the  congregation  of 
Christ's  flock,  as  a  perfect  member  thereof,  and  not  by  any 
power  ascribed  unto  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  So  that,  for  the 
very  remembrance  of  the  Cross,  which  is  very  precious  to 
all  them  that  rightly  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and,  in  the 
other  respects  mentioned,  the  Church  of  England  hath 
retained  still  the  sign  of  it  in  Baptism  ;  following  therein  the 
Primitive  and  Apostolical  Churches,  and  accounting  it  a 
lawful  outward  ceremony  and  honorable  badge  whereby 
the  infant  is  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Him  that  died  upon 
the  Cross,  as,  by  the  words  used  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  may  appear." 

The  Rubric  in  the  English  Prayer-Book  is  explicit  in 
directing  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  Our  own  leaves 
the  Minister  a  discretion  to  omit  it,  on  request  of  those  who 
present  the  child ;  but  adds,  that  the  Church  knows  no 
worthy  cause  of  scruple  concerning  the  same.  This  Canon 
is  its  ample  vindication. 

§  6.  canon  99.  ^he  99th  Canon  is  as  follows :  "  No  person  shall 
grTes  of  eMant  marry  within  the  degrees  prohibited  by  God's  laws, 
and  expressed  in  a  Table  set  forth  by  authority  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1563.  All  marriages  so  made  shall  be 
deemed  incestuous  and  unlawful."  We  need  not  set  forth 
the  Table  at  length.  It  was  drawn  in  1563  by  Archbishop 
Parker.  It  included  a  brother's  wife  and  wife's  sister.  A 
Canon  of  1571  was  to  the  same  effect.* 

There  were,  also,  statutes  of  England  relating  to  the  sub 
ject  : 

*  Codex,  Vol.  I.,  p.  478. 
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"  By  the  Act  of  25  Henry  VIIL,  chapter  22  (1533),  it  was 
declared,  *  that  marriages  within  the  degrees  of  marriage 
prohibited  by  God's  laws,  that  is  to  say,'— and  then  follows 
the  enumeration  from  the  18th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  with 
immaterial  changes  of  language,  except  that  the  prohibition 
as  to  a  woman  and  her  daughter,  as  in  the  17th  verse,  is 
changed  to  his  wife's  daughter,  or  his  wife's  son's  daughter, 
etc. ;  but  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister  is  in  terms  included, 
—these  are  all  declared  to  be  plainly  prohibited  by  God's 
law." 

Thus  far  we  have  the  adoption  of  the  Levitical  prohibi 
tions  as  God's  law,  the  judgment  that  these  included  a  wife's 
sister,  and  brother's  wife,  and  no  suggestion  of  anything 
else  being  condemned  by  God's  law. 

The  statute  32  Henry  VIIL,  cap.  38  (1540),  provided 
that  "  all  marriages  contracted  between  lawful  persons  (as 
we  declare  all  persons  to  be  lawful  that  be  not  prohibited  by 
God's  law  to  marry),  such  marriages  being  contracted  and 
solemnized  in  the  face  of  the  Church,  shall  be  deemed  law 
ful." 

"  And  no  reservation  or  prohibition  (God's  law  except) 
shall  trouble  or  impeach  any  marriage  without  the  Levitical 
degrees. 

The  Act  of  Henry  VIIL  remained  in  force  until  varied 
by  the  Act  of  5  and  6  William  IV.,  cap.  54,  called  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  Act.  Indeed,  to  a  great  extent,  it  continues 
still  in  force. 

But  by  the  Act  of  William  IV.  all  marriages  thereafter  had 
within  the  prohibited  degrees,  whether  of  consanguinity  or 
affinity,  were  declared  absolutely  null  and  void.  Marriages 
within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity  before  had,  were  to 
be  held  valid,  so  far  as  that  the  children  should  not  be 
deemed  illegitimate.  Before  the  Act,  it  was  necessary  to 
procure  a  judicial  sentence  of  nullity. 

In  The  Queen  vs.  Chadwick,  17  Law  J.  Eep.  N.  S.,  p.  33, 
it  was  decided — 

That  a  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  after  the 
Act  was  absolutely  void. 
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That  the  prohibited  degrees  in  the  statute  of  William 
refer  to  what  were  decided  to  be  such  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts. 

That  the  degrees  prohibited  by  God's  law  in  32  Henry 
YIIL,  cap.  38,  are  those  enumerated  in  25  Henry  VIII. , 
cap.  22,  and  28  Henry  VIII.,  cap.  7.  The  two  last  Acts 
were  so  far  operative  as  to  affect  the  rule  of  construction 
for  the  former. 

In  1851  an  effort  was  made,  but  without  success,  to  re 
peal  the  law  of  William  IV.,  so  far  as  it  rendered  the  mar 
riages  with  a  brother's  wife  or  deceased  wife's  sister  illegal. 

Subsequent  attempts,  one  as  late  as  1870,  have  also  been 
defeated. 

During  Colonial  days,  and  subsequently,  special  statutes 
have  been  passed  upon  the  subject.  In  Virginia  there  were 
statutes  in  1730,  1788,  and  1817.  The  Levitical  prohibition, 
and  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  were  comprised. 
In  South  Carolina,  in  1706,  a  Table  of  Degrees  was  adopted, 
and  directed  to  be  set  up  in  every  church.  In  1702  a 
statute  of  Maryland  declared  unlawful  what  was  forbidden 
in  the  English  Table.  In  1785  some  of  the  degrees  were 
omitted,  and  in  1790  there  was  an  omission  from  the  Table 
of  prohibitions,  of  a  wife's  sister  and  brother's  wife.  In 
1715  Connecticut  adopted  the  Levitical  prohibition,  and 
included  a  wife's  sister.  The  present  law  does  not  include 
this,  nor  a  brother's  wife,  as  forbidden.  The  law  of  Khode 
Island  is  similar  to  that  of  Connecticut.  New  Jersey,  in 
1719,  adopted  the  English  statute.  But  in  1795  great 
changes  were  made,  by  omitting  many  cases ;  among  them 
both  wife's  sister  and  brother's  wife. 

I  believe  there  was  no  Colonial  Act  in  New  York  upon 
the  subject,  nor  any  Act  of  the  State  prior  to  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  1830.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  Wightrnan  vs.  Wight- 
man  (4  John.,  ch.  16,  p.  343),  recognized  the  fact,  that  we 
had  no  statute  in  the  State  upon  the  matter.  He  held  that 
marriages  between  persons  in  the  lineal  line  of  consanguin 
ity,  ascendent  or  descendent,  or  between  brothers  and  sis 
ters  in  the  collateral  line,  were  void,  ab  initio,  by  the  Law 
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of  Nature,  sanctioned  by  the  principles  of  the  Common 
Law.  But  as  to  collaterals  beyond  brother  and  sister,  the 
Levitical  degrees  were  not  binding  as  a  rule  of  municipal 
obedience. 

But  Chancellor  Sanford,  in  Burtis  vs.  Burtis  (Hopkins' 
Kep.,  557),  decided  that  we  had  no  tribunal  competent  to 
annul  even  such  marriages  as  Chancellor  Kent  held  to  be 
void  ;  that  the  law  concerning  matrimonial  causes  did  not 
form  part  of  the  law  of  the  Colony,  nor  of  the  State. 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  1830  (2  K.  S.,  139,  §  3)  declared 
"  that  marriages  between  parents  and  children,  including 
grandparents  and  grandchildren  of  every  degree,  ascending 
and  descending,  and  between  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
half  as  well  as  the  whole  blood,  were  incestuous  and  abso 
lutely  void.  This  section  shall  extend  to  illegitimate  as 
well  as  to  legitimate  children  and  relatives." 

The  authorities  I  have  cited,  and  the  passage  of  the  Spe 
cial  Statutes  in  so  many  of  the  Colonies,  warrant  the  con 
clusion,  that  the  statutes  of  Henry  VIII.  were  not  con 
sidered  as  binding  in  the  Colonies  ;  and  as  the  Canon  of  itself 
did  not  bind  the  Laity  of  the  Church,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that,  as  to  them,  the  only  law  was  that  of  the  Colony 
or  State  in  which  they  dwelt.  But  for  the  Clergy,  the  case 
is  widely  different,  and  for  their  own  conduct  and  govern 
ment,  the  argument  seems  unanswerable  that  the  Table 
ruled.  And  we  find  Bishop  White  and  Bishop  Claggett 
reporting  to  the  Convention  that,  in  their  judgment,  the 
Table  was  in  force.  The  Convention  of  Maryland  thought 
otherwise,  as  they  petitioned  for  the  adoption  of  the  English 
Table,  having  by  Canon  approved  it  for  themselves,  and 
several  Bishops  subsequently  were  of  opinion  it  was  not 
binding.  In  1817  the  subject  was  again  before  the  Con 
vention,  and  a  Committee,  of  which  Bishop  White  was 
Chairman,  reported  that  the  Table  of  kindred  and  affinity, 
established  in  the  Church  of  England,  is  received  as  estab 
lished  in  this  Church,  with  the  provision  relating  to  a  man's 
marrying  his  brother's  wife  or  his  wife's  sister,  or  a  woman 
marrying  her  husband's  brother,  or  her  sister's  husband 
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that  although  the  Church  disapproves  of  such  marriages, 
because  of  temptation  to  sin  in  the  allowance  of  them,  yet, 
in  the  event  of  such  marriage,  it  shall  not  be  a  cause  for 
repelling  from  the  Holy  Communion  ;  but  that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  clergyman  of  the  Church  to  celebrate  such  a 
marriage.*  Bishop  White  also  observes,  that  he  is  not  at 
all  convinced  that  the  18th  chapter  of  Leviticus  is  binding 
on  Christian  States  or  Churches.t 

In  the  year  1838  the  subject  was  resumed,  and  a  Com 
mittee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Bishops,  consisting 
of  Bishops  Griswold,  Brownell,  and  Henry  U.  Onderdonk. 
The  two  former  reported,  in  1841,  that  a  decision  upon  the 
matter  was  at  that  time  inexpedient.  The  latter  submitted 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  General  Convention  to  legislate, 
and  that  the  entire  English  Table  should  be  enacted,  it 
being  in  conformity  with  the  word  of  God.  He  did  not 
propose  any  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  the  parties  marrying, 
but  proposed  that  the  Minister  officiating  should  be  sus 
pended,  and  if  a  Minister  contracted  such  a  marriage,  he 
should  be  displaced. 

But  treating  this  view  of  the  question  of  the  obligation 
of  the  Table,  there  is  another  which  will  go  far  to  settle  the 
leading  points. 

The  Seventh  Article  of  the  Church  provides,  that  "  the 
law  given  to  Moses,  touching  Bites  and  Ceremonies,  does 
not  bind  Christian  men,  nor  should  the  civil  precepts  thereof 
be  received  ;  yet  no  Christian  man  is  free  from  the  Com 
mandments  called  Moral." 

This  seems  directed  against  the  opinion  of  Luther  and 
others,  who  held  that  not  only  the  civil  laws  and  ceremo 
nies  were  annulled,  but  the  Moralia  also,  including  the  Ten 
Commandments.  Melancthon,  though  less  positively,  took 
a  similar  view.J 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  divided  the  law  into  the  Ceremo 
nial,  Civil,  and  Moral.  Dr.  Grey  classes  it  as  Ceremonial, 
Judicial,  and  Moral. § 

'  *  Memoirs  of  Bishop  White,  p.  346  ;  Report,  p.  344. 
t  Ibid.,  248.  \  Bishop  Forbes  on  the  Seventh  Article. 

§  Key  to  the  Old  Testament,  p.  68. 
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The  several  propositions  upon  the  subject  are  as  follows  : 

1.  That  all  the  Moral  Law,  including  the  Ten  Command 
ments,  was  abrogated  by  the  Christian  Dispensation. 

2.  That  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  no  more,  were  re 
tained. 

3.  That  the  Moral  Law  meant  by  the  Article,  included 
more   than  the  Commandments,  and  assuredly  comprised 
the  Levitical  Prohibitions. 

1.  The  first  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.     The  Church  has 
definitely  ruled  against  it. 

2.  In  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith,  the  law  is 
treated  as  consisting  of  the  Ten  Commandments  delivered 
upon  the  mount.     The  other  Laws,  Judicial  and  Ceremo 
nial,  are  abolished,  etc.     (Chap,  xix.,  Of  the  Law  of  God.) 
The     Gallican  Confession,   and   the    25th   Article   of  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  are  indefinite.     They  can  be  construed  to 
admit  that  some  precepts  in  the  Old  Testament,  more  than 
the  Decalogue,  are  of  divine,  permanent  authority.     I  con 
sider  Jeremy  Taylor  to  hold  the  same  theory.     (Doctor  Du- 
bitantium.)     Bishop    White,   of    our  own    Church,    doubts 
whether  the  Levitical  Law  was  binding.     Dinon  deems  it 
not  of  force  by  divine   authority,   but  from   its   adoption 
by  the  Church  of  England  as  the  pattern  of  her  express 
law.     (Degrees  of  Consanguinity,  etc.,  1674.) 

3.  Bishop  Jewell,*  Dr.  Hammond,t  the  Bishop  of  Exe- 
ter,J  and  Bishop  Henry  U.  Onderdonk,  §  hold  that  the  Le 
vitical  Prohibitions  are  of  existing  obligation  ;  and  further, 
that   this  prevails,    not    only    as    to    an  express  prohibi 
tion,  but  as  to  what  is,  by  parity  of  reason,  within  it,  or 
within  the  degree.     The  Reformatio  Legum,  under  the  sanc 
tion  of  Cranmer,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  Coxe,  Peter  Martyr, 
and  Doctors  Meux  and  Taylor,  with  others  of  note,  declares, 
as  to  the  Levitical  precepts,  "  That  they  have  the  same 
weight  of  authority  that  our  Keligion  attaches  to  the  Deca 
logue  ;  that  no  human  power  shall  determine  anything  in 

*  Gibbon's  Codex,  Vol.  I.,  p.  498.  t  Works,  Vol.  I.,  p.  473. 

J  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  1851,  ed.  1674.  §  Pamphlet,  1847. 
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any  manner  against  them."  *  Again,  "  Two  rules  we  wish 
to  be  regarded  ;  one  is,  that  what  degrees  are  attributed  to 
men,  the  same  are  to  be  assigned  to  women,  of  equal  de 
gree  in  proportion  and  propinquity.  The  second  is,  that 
a  man  and  woman  are  Considered,  as  between  themselves, 
to  have  one  and  the  same  flesh,  and  so,  whatever  grade  of 
consanguinity  applies  to  him,  the  same  law,  in  the  grade 
of  affinity,  applies  to  the  wife.  All  the  degrees  by 
name  are  not  expressly  set  down,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  de 
clared  only  such  degrees,  from  which  the  rest  might  evi 
dently  be  deduced.  By  prohibiting  the  son  from  marrying 
his  mother,  it  followeth  that  the  daughter  shall  not  marry 
the  father."  f 

The  Reformatio  Legum  is  exactly  in  opposition  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  declared  that  this  law  could  be 
dispensed  with  or  altered  by  Papal  authority. 

But  Michaelis  and  Grotius  take  a  narrower  view.  They 
hold  that  what  is  expressly  prohibited  is  of  divine,  existing 
obligation,  but  deny  the  doctrine  of  extension  by  parity  of 
reasoning.  Thus,  Michaelis  will  not  allow  that  marriage 
with  a  niece  is  forbidden,  because  that  with  an  aunt  is  so.J 

The  positive  Prohibitions  of  Leviticus  are : 
Marriage  with  a 

Mother.  Father's  Sister. 

Mother's  Sister.  Wife  of  Father's   Brother, 

Step-Mother.  Father's  Wife's  Daughter. 

Sister,  legitimate  or  not.  Daughter  of  Wife. 

Half-Sister,  on  either  side.         Daughter  of  Son's  Wife. 

Daughter  of  Step-Mother,         Daughter  of  Wife's  Daugh- 
by  Father.  ter. 

Son's  Daughter.  Daughter-in-Law. 

Brother's  Wife,  (a)  Daughter's  Daughter. 

(a)  "  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy  brother's 
wife;  it  is  thy  brother's  nakedness."  (Ch.  xviii.,  v.  16.) 
"  And  if  a  man  shall  take  his  brother's  wife,  it  is  an  un 
clean  thing ;  he  hath  uncovered  his  brother's  nakedness  ; 
they  shall  be  childless."  (Ch.  xx.,  21.) 

*  De  Gradibus,  chap.  iii.          t  Ibid.,  cap.  4,  p.  45,  ed.  1640.  J  Article  101. 
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"  Neither  shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  -her  sister  to  vex  her, 
to  uncover  her  nakedness  beside  the  other  in  her  lifetime." 
(Ch.  xviii.  18.) 

These  inhibitions  are  accompanied  with  the  declaration 
that  whoever  should  violate  them,  their  souls  should  be  cut 
off  from  the  people.  (Ver.  20.)  In  some  instances,  the  par 
ties  were  to  be  put  to  death,  or  burnt  with  fire. 

The  important  questions  are  as  to  a  marriage  with  a  de 
ceased  brother's  wife,  and  one  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 

A  glance  at  the  legislation  of  the  Church  will  aid  us  in 
this  inquiry.  It  is  probable  that  after  the  Christian  Empire 
had  begun  with  Constantine,  the  Church  allowed  itself  to 
be  governed  in  this  matter  by  the  Emperors,  and  that  the  ab 
solute  law  sprang  directly  from  their  edicts.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  Church  often  established  rules  of  its  own,  whether 
agreeing  with  or  differing  from  those  of  the  State. 

St.  Augustine,  in  defending  the  marriage  of  cousins,  says  : 
"  It  was  not  forbidden  by  the  Divine  Law,  nor  as  yet  by 
human  law."  * 

By  the  19th  of  the  Apostolical  Canons,  "he  who  had 
married  two  sisters,  or  his  brother's  or  sister's  daughter, 
could  not  be  a  Clergyman."  This  is  the  translation  of  Dr. 
Chase. t  Van  Espen  quotes  it  from  the  version  of  Dionysius, 
which  is  the  same  as  to  a  marriage  with  two  sisters,  but 
mentions  only  filiam  patris.  He  says,  the  reading  of  the 
Greeks  is,  consobrinam,  signifying  the  daughter  of  either 
brother  or  sister,  and  Cotelerius  reads,  aut'fratris  vel  sororis 
filiam. 

This  is  a  strong  piece  of  evidence — strong  to  show  that 
such  a  marriage  was  not  deemed  to  be  forbidden,  and  strong 
to  show  a  disapproval  of  it. 

The  Council  of  Elliberis  (A.D.  305)  declared  that,  if  any 
one,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  married  her  sister,  he  should 
be  subject  to  five  years'  penance.  That  of  Neocesarea  (314), 
that  a  woman  who  had  been  married  to  two  brothers  should 
be  excommunicated,  and  in  great  sickness  should  only  be 

*  De  Civitate  Dei;  see  Van  Espen,  Jus.  Un.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  584. 
f  Ed.  1848,  p.  247. 
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reconciled  upon  condition  that  if  she  recovered,  she  would 
dissolve  the  marriage. 

The  Council  of  Tours  (401),  and  of  Adge  (506),  interdicted 
a  marriage  with  a  brother's  wife,  and  are  silent  as  to  that 
with  a  wife's  sister.  That  of  Auxerre  (578)  condemned 
both. 

St.  Basilius,  writing,  in  the  fourth  century,  of  a  widower 
who  had  married  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  and  con 
demning  him,  says  :  "  It  is  of  moment  that  in  these  things 
we  should  be  able  to  show  to  the  Prince  the  custom  which 
is  among  us,  that  it  may  receive  the  force  of  the  law  besides 
the  holy  sanctions  delivered  by  holy  men."  * 

Pope  Gregory,  in  his  answers  to  Augustine  (601),  forbids 
marriage  with  a  brother's  wife,  because  by  her  former  mar 
riage  she  was  made  one  flesh  with  the  brother.  He  forbade 
also  the  marriage  of  cousins  german.  Nothing  is  said  by 
him  as  to  a  wife's  sister.  The  Excerptions  of  Eggbright 
(748),  and  the  Penitential  Canons  of  963,  are  the  same  as  to 
a  brother's  wife.  The  latter  is  very  decided.  If  the  parties 
continued  together  till  death,  they  were  not  to  be  absolved,  t 
They  were  reserved  for  the  divine  doom.  The  Canons 
made  at  Easham,  1009 ;  Cnutes  Laws,  1007 ;  and  Lanfrancs, 
1075,  appear  to  include  the  prohibition  of  a  marriage  with 
a  wife's  sister. 

Some  Romish  writers  held  that  the  case  of  Herod,  de 
nounced  by  John  the  Baptist,  was  one  of  adultery,  the 
brother  being  living.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  the  speech 
before  referred  to,  confutes  this  notion.  All  the  three 
Evangelists  speak  of  Herodias  being  his  brother  Philip's 
wife,  and  of  that  constituting  the  crime.  Tertullian  is  quoted, 
who  says,  that  John  rebuked  Herod,  because  against  the 
law  he  had  married  the  wife  of  his  deceased  brother,  he  hav 
ing  left  a  daughter  by  her,  the  law  not  permitting  this,  un 
less  the  brother  had  died  childless. 

Bellarmine  is  cited  as  admitting  that  the  law  of  Moses 


*  The  above  are  taken  from  Bingham's  Antiq.,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  24;  Vol.  VI.,  p. 
410 ;  and  Van  Espen,  Vol.  I.,  p.  575.  1  Johnson's  Ecc.  Laws. 
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prevailed,  during  the  whole  life  of  John,  and  prohibited 
the  marriage,  as  the  brother  left  a  child. 

Josephus,  indeed,  is  translated  as  stating  that  Herodias 
was  married  to  Herod  (Philip),  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
and  had  a  daughter  named  Salome  ;  after  whose  birth  He 
rodias  took  upon  her  to  confound  the  laws  of  our  country, 
divorced  herself  from  her  husband  while  he  was  alive,  and 
was  married  to  Herod  (Antipas),  her  husband's  brother  by 
the  father's  side.  (Antiq.,  xviii.,  ch.  5.) 

But  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  says  :  "I  am  ready  to  establish 
my  assertions,  by  proofs  drawn  from  Josephus  himself,  that 
Herod's  brother  Philip,  whose  wife  Herodias  had  been,  was 
dead.  He  left  a  daughter  ;  consequently,  Herod's  marriage 
with  her,  denounced  by  John  as  sinful,  was  simply  by  reason 
of  her  being  near  of  kin  to  him." 

In  a  note  he  enters  fully  upon  the  subject,  and  he  trans 
lates  the  passage  from  Josephus  substantially  thus  :  "  He 
rodias  had  married  Herod,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  had 
a  daughter  by  her,  Salome.  Herodias  parted  from  him 
while  he  was  alive.  She  married  her  husband's  brother, 
being  minded  to  break  her  country's  laws.  By  her  country's 
laws  were  meant  the  particular  Jewish  laws,  not  the  general 
law  against  adultery." 

This  translation  is  not  decisive  as  to  the  first  husband  be 
ing  dead.  It  may  admit  of  either  construction.  But  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  quotes  another  passage  of  Josephus,  which 
tends  to  show  his  meaning  in  this  :  "  Transgressing  the 
law  of  his  country,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Archelaus, 
having  been  the  wife  of  his  brother  Alexander,  by  whom 
she  had  children,  it  being  strictly  forbidden  to  the  Jews  to 
marry  brothers'  wives."  (Antiq.,  xvii.,  131.) 

The  conclusion  seems  inevitable.  The  prohibition  was 
explicit  against  marrying  the  wife  of  a  deceased  brother. 
That  law  remains  unrevoked,  as  much  as  the  Decalogue, 
and  whosoever  claims  to  be  a  Christian  is  bound  by  it. 

We  come  to  the  disputed  question  of  a  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister.  Dr.  Hammond*  contends  that  the 

*  Works,  Vol.  I.,  p.  473. 
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marginal  reading,  "  one  wife  to  another,"  is  the  true  one,  and 
the  inhibition  was  against  Polygamy.  But  this  position 
seems  untenable.  Mr.  Lewis  observes  :  "  There  are  many 
eminent  writers  who,  following  the  marginal  reading,  "one 
wife  to  another,"  conceive  that  plurality  of  wives  is  expressly 
forbidden  by  this  law,  and  so  the  Kardites  interpreted  this 
place — that  a  man  having  a  wife  should  not  take  another 
while  she  lived,  which,  if  it  were  true,  would  assist  us  to 
solve  many  difficulties  ;  but  there  are  such  strong  reasons 
against  it,  that  I  cannot  think  this  to  be  the  meaning." 
(Hebrew  Republic,  iii.,  254.) 

And  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  1851,  observes  :  "  That  in  accordance  with  the  ablest 
Hebrew  scholars,  he  did  not  set  any  value  upon  the  mar 
ginal  reading.  In  truth,  I  understand  both  this  verse,  and 
that  which  immediately  precedes  it,  as  recognizing  the  per 
mission  of  Polygamy  to  the  Jews,  but  regulating  it  by  re- 
prohibition  against  having  two  wives  who  are  in  a  certain 
degree  of  propinquity  to  each  other.  The  17th  verse  is 
manifestly  of  this  kind." 

The  translation  of  the  18th  verse,  in  the  Douay  Bible,  is, 
"  beside  the  other  while  she  is  living;"  in  our  own,  "in  her 
lifetime." 

It  is  stated  that  the  Seventy,  who  were  all  Jews,  adopted 
the  same  version  in  their  translation  of  the  Hebrew  into 
Greek.*  The  commentator  Scott,  and  Doddridge,  sustain 
the  version  of  the  text.  Michaelis  is  clear  in  the  opinion 
that  it  is  a  restriction  of  Polygamy,  and  sanctions  the  mar 
riage  with  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife.f 

We  are  justified  in  taking  the  version  in  the  text  to  be  the 
true  one. 

We  conclude  that  the  opinion  best  warranted  by  authority 
and  Agreement  is,  that  the  Levitical  Prohibitions  bind  the 
Christian  world :  That  this  obligation  of  the  law  of  God 
comprises  what  is  in  terms  expressly  prohibited,  and  what 
is  so  necessarily  inferable,  as  that  we  cannot  recognize  the 
rule  without  admitting  the  inference  : 

*  Maskell,  "  An  Inquiry."    New  York,  1843.  f  Art.  116. 
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That  with  two  exceptions,  which  have  been  questioned, 
the  actual  prohibitions  are  settled,  definite,  and  beyond 
doubt.  These  exceptions  are,  a  marriage  with  a  brother's 
wife,  and  one  with  a  wife's  sister  : 

That  as  to  a  marriage  with  a  brother's  wife,  the  Levitical 
law,  by  its  truest  interpretation,  condemns  it ;  that  the  gen 
eral  action  of  the  Christian  Church,  for  many  ages,  concurs  in 
such  condemnation  ;  and  that  it  should  be  recognized  by  all 
Christians  as  unlawful : 

That  by  the  strict  construction  of  the  law  as  to  a  wife's 
sister,  such  a  marriage  is  not  prohibited,  but  an  implication 
arises  of  its  legality  ;  and  that  the  testimony  of  the  Church 
at  different  periods  is  rather  in  favor  of  its  lawfulness.  We 
may  conclude  that  the  point  is  one  within  the  province  of  a 
National  Church  to  determine  ;  that  our  Church  has  not 
determined  it,  and  it  is  left  to  individual  conscience  for  so 
lution. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

EPISCOPAL  AUTHOKITY  IN   POINTS   OF  RITUAL. 

THE  situation  in  which  the  General  Convention  of  1871 
has  left  the  Eitual  question  requires  a  careful  consider 
ation  of  the  power  of  the  several  Bishops  in  the  matter. 
We  do  not  speak  of  that  ultimate  power  of  judicial  revision 
which  is  so  far  at  least  restricted,  as  that  no  sentence  can 
be  pronounced  without  a  conviction  for  an  offence,  by  a 
tribunal  of  a  minister's  peers.  We  speak  of  the  authority 
to  regulate  matters  of  Eitual  for  a  Bishop's  Diocese,  its 
extent,  if  it  exists,  and  the  consequences  of  its  exercise. 
The  subject  is  of  great  importance  and  no  little  difficulty. 

The  action,  in  1868  and  of  1871,  of  the  General  Conven 
tion,  has  been  fully  stated.  (Ante,  pp.  49-55.)  The  Com 
mittee  of  five  Bishops  recommended,  unanimously,  that 
some  action  be  taken  to  carry  out,  "  in  such  manner  as  may 
secure  its  observance,"  the  resolution  of  1868,  that  in  all 
matters  doubtful,  reference  shall  be  made  to  the  Ordinary, 
and  no  charges  shall  be  made  against  the  godly  counsel 
and  judgment  of  the  Bishop. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Houses  acted  upon  this  sug 
gestion  with  decision  ;  introducing  into  the  proposed  Canon 
a  provision  that  the  official  written  determination  of  the 
Ordinary,  whether  of  his  own  motion  or  on  the  official 
demand  of  a  Eector  or  a  Vestry,  shall  be  held  to  be  the 
settlement  of  any  question  which  shall  arise  concerning 
Eitual,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  in 
the  manner  provided.  (Ante,  p.  52.) 

But  the  final  action  of  the  Convention  was  only,  that  the 
paternal  counsel  and  advice  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church 
are  deemed  sufficient,  at  this  time,  to  secure  the  suppres 
sion  of  all  that  is  irregular  and  unseemly,  and  to  promote 
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greater  uniformity  in  conducting  the  public  worship  of  the 
Church,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments. 
(Ante,  p.  54) 

This  declaration  cannot  be  carried  higher  (if  it  can  be  as 
high)  than  the  statement  made  in  1868,  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Convention,  that  in  matters  of  doubtful  nature  the  Bishop 
was  to  be  referred  to.  But  this  reference  involves,  we  ap 
prehend,  the  point  that  he  was  to  expound  and  control. 
We  italicize  the  word  opinion,  because,  beyond  doubt,  the 
Church  has  not,  in  this  course  of  action,  by  explicit  enact 
ment,  established  such  a  rule.  It  is  not,  however,  a  conse 
quence  that  it  does  not  exist.  We  shall  endeavor  to  pre 
sent  what  may  tend  to  settle  the  question. 

The  right  of  framing  and  directing  Liturgical  Services, 
for  his  own  Diocese,  was  part  of  the  original  power  of  a 
Bishop.  Thus,  Van  Espen  says  :  "  And,  indeed,  since  the 
different  characters  and  manners  of  divers  nations  require 
different  rites  and  ceremonies  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
matters,  hence  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  rites  of 
Churches.  Especially  as  there  is  no  command  concerning 
these  things  of  Christ  or  his  Apostles,  free  power  was  left 
to  the  Bishops  of  judging  and  determining  what  should 
appear  most  expedient  for  saving  the  faith.* 

"  It  is  well  known  that  there  were  divers  Liturgies  in  the 
Latin  Church  among  different  nations. t 

"  Thus  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  Kitual  (Ritualia),  of 
every  Church  are  to  be  observed ;  nor  is  it  allowable  for 
Presbyters,  or  other  Ministers  of  the  Church,  by  their  pri 
vate  authority,  to  change  a  prescribed  order,  even  under 
the  pretext  that  a  different  rite  is  more  conformable  to  the 
primitive  rule  of  the  Church.  No  new  ceremonies  are  to  be 
received  in  the  Churches  without  the  decision  of  the  Bishop.  J 

"  In  the  more  early  ages  of  the  Church  every  Bishop 
had  the  power  to  form  a  Liturgy  for  his  own  Dio 
cese.  Afterwards,  the  course  was,  for  the  whole  Province 
to  follow  the  practice  of  the  Metropolitan  Church,  which 

*  Jus.  Univ.,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  411,  412.  t  Ibid.,  XV.  J  Ibid.,  XXIV. 
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also  became  the  general  rule  of  the  Church.  And  this 
Lynwood  acknowledged  to  be  the  common  law  of  the 
Church,  and  intimates  that  the  use  of  several  services  in 
the  same  Province  (as  was  here  in  England),  was  not  to  be 
warranted  but  by  long  custom."* 

Thus  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil  was  composed  by  him 
when  a  Presbyter  of  Csesarea,  by  direction  of  his  Bishop.f 
(See  also  Bingham's  Antiq.,  Yol.  I.,  p.  100,  and  Yol.  IY., 
p.  365.) 

This  power  came  to  be  subjected  by  Councils  to  particu 
lar  regulations.  Thus  the  Council  of  Laodicea  directed 
that  the  Psalms  should  not  be  sung  one  after  another,  but 
that  a  Lesson  should  come  between  every  Psalm.  And, 
at  a  later  period,  it  was  enacted  by  several  Councils,  that 
the  same  order  and  uniformity  should  be  observed  in  all  the 
Churches.  That  of  Adge  (506),  of  Epone  (517),  of  Tours, 
(567),  of  Gironne  (517),  and  of  Toledo  (589),  settled  the  law 
for  the  Churches  of  France  and  Spain ;  "  obliging  all  priests 
to  perform  Divine  Service  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  diversity  among  them,  and  that  difference 
might  not  offend  the  weak,  nor  look  like  schism  in  the 
Church."  J 

Directing  our  attention  more  particularly  to  the  English 
Services,  we  find  that  the  exercise  of  this  Episcopal  power 
had  caused  great  variety  throughout  the  Kingdom.  "The 
custom  of  a  Diocese,  in  its  ceremonial,  mode  of  chanting, 
arrangements  of  portions  of  its  Service,  became  what  was 
termed  the  Use  of  the  particular  Diocese.  Thus,  gradually, 
the  Uses  or  Customs  of  York,  Sarum,  Hereford,  Exeter,  Lin 
coln,  Bangor,  Aberdeen,  and  doubtless  others  of  which  the 
records  have  perished,  were  recognized  as  defined  and  es 
tablished  varieties  of  the  Kitual  of  the  English  Church.  § 

The  Use  of  Sarum  was  set  forth  by  Osmund,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  and  Chancellor  of  England,  in  1076,  or  1085,  as 
the  authorities  differ.il  His  Custom  Book,  or  Ordinal,  was 

*  Gibson's  Codex,  p.  259.  t  Bingham's  Antiq.,  iv.,  p.  279. 

J  Bingham,  iv.,  366.  §  Procter's  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  3. 

||  Ibid.,  iv. ;  Johnson,  ii.,  p.  488. 
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received  by  nearly  all  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  The 
different  Uses  were  here  reduced  to  one  form,  and,  no  doubt, 
effected  much  uniformity,  and  removed  much  of  diversity 
throughout  the  Kealm. 

Still,  as  its  prevalence  depended  upon  its  adoption  by 
the  authority  of  a  Diocese,  or  Province,  it  left  the  other 
Uses  in  full  force,  where  it  was  not  recognized ;  and  left  the 
power  in  Diocesan  authority  to  vary  it,  even  when  adopted.* 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1414,  that  it  was  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  with  the  assent  of  the  Chapter,  that  the 
Service  at  St.  Paul's  should  be  performed  according  to  the 
Use  of  Sarum,  and  that  the  old  form  and  Rubric  called  St. 
Paul's  should  be  laid  aside.  And  yet  they  retained  certain 
of  the  old  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  Use.f  And,  in  1339, 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  one  of  his  statutes,  ordered  that 
the  usual  Ordinal  was  to  be  observed,  but,  where  it  did 
not  suffice,  recourse  was  to  be  had  to  the  Use  of 
Sarum.  t 

The  Use  of  Sarum  included  Services  corresponding  with 
our  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  the  Communion  Office, 
the  Baptismal  Service,  Confirmation,  Marriage,  Visitation 
of  the  Sick,  and  Burial  of  the  Dead.  In  1541  it  was  re 
vised,  and  a  new  edition  published,  omitting  "  the  name  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  feigned  legends  and  superstitious 
oraisons,  and  names  of  saints  not  mentioned  in  the  Scrip 
tures."  It  was  called  Portiforium  secundum  Usum  Sarum, 
noviter  impressum,  et  a  plurimis  purgatum  mendis.  It  was  di 
rected  to  be  observed  throughout  the  Province  of  Canterbury. 

Then  followed  the  Revision  and  Reformation  of  Rituals 
and  Uses  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  and  the  adoption  of  "  A 
Use  of  the  Church  of  England." 

In  the  first  chapter  (ante,  §§  18,  19),  I  have  stated  at 
length  the  whole  of  these  provisions  and  enactments, 
Ecclesiastical  and  Parliamentary,  and  have  shown  that 
the  Book  of  1549  was  an  absolute  supercession  of  all  prior 
Uses,  a  complete  and  exclusive  system  of  Ritual,  leaving 

*  Maskell,  Preface,  p.  58.        t  Ibid.,  pp.  69,  70.        t  Ibid.,  p.  72. 
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all  that  went  before  without  operation  or  influence,  except 
as  interpretative  or  illustrative. 

But  it  was  felt  that  no  body  of  regulations  could  cover 
explicitly  every  case  that  might  arise,  nor  be  exempt  from 
ambiguity  in  language,  or  difficulty  in  application.  This 
the  framers  of  the  Prayer-Book  foresaw,  and  provided  for. 
They  met  the  difficulty  by  recognizing  the  principle  of 
Episcopal  power,  known  from  the  first  ages,  and  never 
varied,  unless  by  Councils  in  which  Bishops  shared  ;  or 
infringed  upon,  except  by  papal  usurpations.  In  the  Pre 
face  to  the  First  Book  of  Edward  was  the  following  direc 
tion  : 

"  And  inasmuch  as  nothing  can  be  so  plainly  set  forth, 
but  doubts  may  arise  in  the  use  and  practising  of  the 
same — to  appease  all  such  diversity  (if  any  arise),  and  for 
the  resolution  of  all  doubts  concerning  the  manner,  how 
to  understand,  do,  and  execute  the  things  contained  in  this 
Book,  the  parties  that  so  doubt  or  diversely  take  anything 
shall  always  resort  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  who,  by 
his  discretion,  shall  take  order  for  the  quieting  and  appeas 
ing  of  the  same;  so  that  the  same  order  be  not  contrary  t'v 
anything  contained  in  this  Book." 

The  direction  in  the  Second  Book  was  the  same,  with  the 
addition  that,  "if  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  be  in  any 
doubt,  then  he  may  send  for  the  resolution  thereof  to  the 
Archbishop."  The  Book  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  of  Charles 
II.,  had  the  same  provision  as  that  of  1552. 

This  clause  is  not  contained  in  the  preface  to  our  own 
Book.  We  do  not  think  that  such  omission  has  superseded 
the  rule. 

The  English  Preface  does  not  constitute  the  Bishop  the 
arbiter.  It  recognizes  him  as  such,  a  distinction  clearly 
stated  by  Sir  Kobert  Phillimore  in  the  opinion  hereafter 
noticed.  Now,  this  could  be  only  because  of  the  original 
Episcopal  power  not  being  in  such  cases  restricted  specially. 
Such  an  argument  is  as  forcible  in  our  Church  as  in  the 
English.  Such  original  authority  has  been  greatly  limited 
by  legislation,  concurred  in  by  the  Bishops.  But  in  points 
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not  within  such  legislation,  or  where  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  are  within  it,  the  original  authority  continues. 

Again,  the  Deacon  or  Priest,  upon  his  ordination,  declares 
.that  he  will  reverently  obey  his  Bishop  and  other  chief  Minis 
ters,  etc.,  following  with  a  glad  mind  and  will,  their  godly 
admonitions,  and  submitting  to  their  godly  judgments." 

The  term  godly  here  used  is  not  in  the  sense  of  holiness 
in  the  person  or  the  subject.  It  is  what  relates  to  religion 
and  its  rites.  In  the  English  Preface  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  order  of  Divine  Service  :  "  But  this  many  years  passed, 
this  godly  and  decent  Order  of  the  Ancient  Fathers  hath 
been  so  altered,"  etc. 

Thus,  after  much  consideration,  we  conclude,  that  this 
Ordination  vow  is  a  recognition  of  but  may  not  be  car 
ried  further  than  the  principle  and  rule  of  the  English 
Preface ;  and  that  such  principle  and  rule  prevails  in  our 
Church. 

In  regard  to  the  English  provision,  there  was  actually 
a  position  taken  by  extreme  Ritualists  that  it  was  inap 
plicable,  because  they  had  no  doubts  as  to  their  practices. 
The  sense  is,  that  any  one  affected  by  the  practice  may 
apply  to  the  Ordinary.  The  Churchwardens  had  the 
right,  and  were  bound  to  submit  any  irregularity  of  the 
Minister  in  conducting  divine  service  or  otherwise  (1  Lee's 
Rep.,  129).  The  case  of  Bennet  vs.  Banaher  (2  Hagg's  Rep., 
25)  is  a  decisive  example.  The  power  to  accuse  when  they 
do  not  doubt,  involves  that  of  submitting  when  they  do. 
Sir  Robert  Phillimore  notices  that  the  word  parties  is  used, 
not  minister.  Mr.  Pinnock,  a  learned  writer,  not  unfavor 
able  to  the  Ritualists,  observes,  that  even  where  officiating 
Ministers  and  Churchwardens  are  of  one  mind,  dissenting 
parishioners  can  invite  the  legal  interference  of  the  Bishop.* 
In  short,  any  one  connected  with  the  particular  Minister,  a 
parishioner,  who  takes  anything  diversely,  is  a  party  within 
the  sense  of  the  provision. 

1  proceed  to  cite  some  leading  authorities  explanatory  of 
the  English  Provision.  Bishop  Mant  observes  :f  "  But  some 

*  Law  of  the  Rubric,  p.  111.  f  On  the  Kubrics,  p.   105. 
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directions  of  the  Church  are  doubtful,  and  different  interpre 
tations  are  entertained  concerning  them  :  so  that  hence  arises 
another  difficulty  in  the  attainment  of  uniformity  in  our 
celebration  of  divine  worship.  To  this,  however,  an  answer 
and  a  remedy  are  provided  by  the  Church's  reference  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  who  shall  take  order  for  quieting  the 
same,  so  that  the  same  order  be  not  contrary  to  anything 
contained  in  this  book ;  a  condition  which,  while  the  power 
of  decision  is  lodged  with  the  Diocesan,  precludes  him  from 
deciding,  as  other  provisions  preclude  the  officiating  clergy 
and  people  from  acting,  in  any  manner  contrary  to  the  Lit 
urgy  of  the  Church." 

Archdeacon  Sharpe  says  :  "  In  all  points  where  the  Kubrics 
are  plain  and  express,  the  Ordinary  has  no  authority  to  re 
lease  us  from  obedience,  as  appears  from  the  Preface  concern 
ing  the  Service  of  the  Church  ;  in  which,  although  the  Ordi 
nary  is  allowed  to  interpret  and  determine  the  sense  of  the 
Kubric  for  us  in  all  doubtful  cases,  yet  it  is  with  the  proviso, 
that  he  shall  not  order  or  determine  anything  contrary  to 
what  is  contained  in  the  Service  Book  :  that  is,  in  points 
that  are  clearly  expressed,  the  Ordinary  is  as  much  prohib 
ited  from  making  innovations  as  the  lowest  parochial  Min 
ister  among  us." 

"  There  are  no  instances  to  be  given  in  the  whole  Com 
mon  Prayer-Book  where  custom  must  be  allowed  to  be  a 
good  interpretation  of  Rubrics,  except  in  those  cases  I  just 
now  mentioned,  where  the  Ordinary  has  a  dispensing  power 
lodged  with  him." 

Again,  he  classes  the  Rubrics  thus  : 

1.  Such  as  are  defective    or  not   sufficiently  clear  and 
express. 

2.  Such  as  require  to  be  understood  with  limitations,  or 
at  least  will  fairly  admit  of  them. 

3.  Such  as  leave  a  discretionary  power  with  the  officiating 
Minister. 

4.  Such  as  leave  a   discretionary  power  only  with  the 
Ordinary. 

5.  Such  as  are  plain  and  positive,  neither  admitting  limita- 
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tions  nor  the  discretion  of  either  the  officiating  Minister  or 
the  Ordinary.  Of  this  last  sort  are  much  the  greater  number. 

In  discussing  the  third  class,  he  has  the  following  sound 
and  striking  passage  :  "  Whereas  there  are  liberties  too  often 
taken  by  some  under  the  notion  of  a  discretionary  power, 
which  are  not  justifiable,  as  adding  to  the  public  service 
more  than  is  required  ...  so  the  same  may  be  said,  vice 
versa,  of  omissions  or  passing  over  any  parts  of  the  public 
offices.  We  would  do  well  to  remember,  that  whatever  lib 
erties  the  Rubrics  do  not  formally  allow  us,  they  do  virtually 
forbid  us  ;  at  least  we  may  not  venture  upon  them  on  our 
own  judgments,  or  without  the  concurrence  of  our  Ordinary, 
to  whose  discretion  a  greater  latitude  is  given  in  all  cases 
where  the  Eubrics  themselves  seem  not  to  be  a  sufficient 
directory." 

And,  under  the  fourth  head,  The  Discretion  of  the  Ordi 
nary,  he  states  two  propositions. 

What  is  plainly  enjoined  or  forbidden  the  Ordinary  may 
not  dispense  with  or  allow.  Those  rules  which  are  clear 
and  plain  must  be  the  Ordinary's  directions  as  well  as  ours. 
"  So  long  as  he  acts  within  these  limits,  his  resolution  of 
doubts  and  his  decisions,  how  to  understand  and  execute 
the  Kubrics,  will  be  our  proper  warrant." 

We  would  ask  particular  attention  to  the  statements  of 
Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  in  his  judgment  in  the  Machonochie 
case.  Under  the  head  "  Of  the  General  Principles  of  the 
Construction  of  Eubrics,"  he  says :  "  It  has  been  argued,  on 
the  one  side,  that  the  legal  effect  of  express  directions  in 
the  Eubrics  is  to  shut  out  every  rite,  ceremony,  utensil,  or 
ornament  which  is  not  the  subject  of  such  express  provision, 
or,  by  necessary  implication,  directly  subsidiary  to  it.  It 
has  been  argued,  on  the  other  side,  that  every  ancient 
Catholic  rite,  ceremony,  utensil,  or  ornament,  which  is  not 
the  subject  of  an  express  prohibition,  is  lawful.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  assent  to  either  of  these  propositions  in  their 
full  latitude. 

"  I  believe  the  following  rules  to  be  well  founded  in  prin 
ciple,  reason,  and  law,  namely  :  1.  That  what  is  expressly 
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prohibited  is  prohibited  altogether,  and  may  not  be  evaded 
by  any  contrivance  which,  under  a  different  name  or  appear 
ance,  attains  the  same  end.  2.  That  whatever  is  expressly 
ordered  may  not  be  evaded  by  an  illusory  or  partial  compli 
ance.  3.  That  whatever  is  subsidiary  to  what  is  ordered, 
and  is  in  itself  decent  and  proper,  in  accordance  with  prim 
itive  and  Catholic  use,  and  not,  by  any  fair  construction, 
necessarily  connected  with  these  Roman  novelties,  which 
the  Church  '  cut  away  and  clean  rejected  at  the  Reforma 
tion,'  is,  under  restrictions  to  be  mentioned,  lawful." 

There  are,  in  other  words,  three  categories  of  these 
things  : 

1.  Things  lawful  and  ordered. 

2.  Things  unlawful  and  prohibited. 

3.  Things  neither  ordered  nor  prohibited  expressly  nor 
by  implication ;  but  the  doing  or  use  of  which  must  be  gov 
erned  by  the  living  discretion  of  some  person  in  authority. 

"  I  wish  to  say  a  word  upon  this  last  category. 

"  The  compilers  of  our  Prayer-Book,  and  the  Legislature 
which  clothed  it  with  the  authority  of  a  statute,  were  aware 
that  a  living  discretion  was  necessary  for  the  government  of 
the  Church  in  the  performance  of  her  Divine  Service,  as 
well  as  in  the  due  discharge  of  her  other  functions."  The 
clause  of  the  Preface  is  then  quoted. 

"  It  is  important  to  notice  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
remedy  proposed.  It  was  one  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  principles  upon  which  the  order  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  had,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Christ,  been  founded 
by  his  Apostles  ;  a  principle  which  recognized  the  Apostol 
ical  order  of  Bishops  as  necessary  for  the  due  constitution 
of  a  Church,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  great 
principle  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England, 
that  a  duly  consecrated  Bisho*p  had  a  divine  authority,  per 
fect  and  complete  in  itself,  and  wholly  independent  of  the 
Pope." 

He  then  quotes  the  direction  at  length,  and  adds  :  "  Was 
there  any  limitation  of  this  authority?  One  only.  It 
appears  that  his  order  shall  not  be  contrary  to  anything 
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contained  in  this  Book ;  leaving,  therefore,  within  the 
domain  of  his  authority  that  third  category  to  which  I 
have  referred,  viz.,  things  neither  ordered  nor  prohibited 
expressly,  nor  by  implication." 

A  few  examples  may  illustrate  these  principles.  In  Lid- 
dell  vs.  Westerton,  it  was  strongly  urged,  that  the  material 
of  the  Holy  Table  was  matter  of  discretion,  not  of  law. 
Sir  Herbert  Fust  decided  it  was  of  law.  The  opinion  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  stated  that  their  Lordships  had  at 
first  some  doubt  whether  the  law  had  prescribed  of  what 
material  the  Table  should  be  made,  but  had  become  satisfied 
with  the  opinion  of  Sir  Herbert  Fust. 

In  the  same  case,  it  was  held  to  be  matter  of  law  that 
the  Holy  Table  might  be  covered  with  cloths  of  various 
colors  (at  other  times  than  during  the  Communion),  but 
whether  they  were  suitable  or  not,  was  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Ordinary. 

This  last  example  illustrates  the  distinction  well.  The 
Courts  held  that  during  Communion,  no  cloth  could  be  upon 
the  Holy  Table  but  a  plain  white  linen  one.  They  condemned 
a  cloth  embroidered  with  lace.  The  82d  Canon  of  1603,  direct 
ing  that  during  Divine  Service,  other  than  the  Communion, 
the  Table  should  be  covered  with  a  carpet  of  silk  or  other 
decent  stuff  thought  meet  by  the  Ordinary  of  the  place,  if 
any  question  be  made,  "  did  not  imply  that  it  should  always 
be  covered  with  the  same  cloth,  or  with  one  of  the  same 
color  or  texture."  As  matter  of  law,  changes,  such  as  black 
cloths  in  Lent,  were  not  illegal.  What  was  or  was  not  suit 
able  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Ordinary. 

A  practical  question  of  great  importance  and  nicety  arises 
from  the  foregoing  considerations.  Suppose  a  case  of 
alleged  illegality  or  irregularity  is  brought  to  the  notice  of 
a  Bishop,  and  he,  deeming  the  act  or  neglect  unjustifiable, 
admonishes  the  party  to  correct  his  course,  who  refuses  to 
obey.  Upon  a  presentment,  it  would  be  good  pleading  to 
charge  first  the  absolute  illegality  of  the  act  or  omission, 
and  next  the  admonition  and  disobedience.* 

*  Hoffman's  Law  of  the  Church,  p.  403. 
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If  upon  such  a  presentment  the  Court  should  hold  the 
matter  to  be  illegal  or  legal,  the  condemnation  or  acquittal 
would  follow  on  that  ground  simply.  But  suppose  the 
Court  holds  that  it  is  a  matter  of  reasonable  doubt  whether 
under  the  first  charge  there  has  been  an  ecclesiastical 
offence  :  could  it  condemn,  on  the  second  ground,  viz.,  for 
disobedience  of  the  monition? 

To  test  the  point  more  closely.  A  case  occurred  in  Ohio, 
in  which  the  Bishop  admonished  a  Minister  to  desist  from 
the  use  of  what  was  termed  a  processional,  at  the  commence 
ment  of  Morning  Prayer.  He  deemed  it  a  part  of  the  Office 
which  was  expressly  to  begin  with  the  sentences.  After  a 
careful  examination  of  the  subject,  we  thought,  with  defer 
ence,  that  the  Bishop  was  wrong.  It  was  before  the  begin 
ning  of  the  service,  answering  to  the  Invitatory  Hymn 
of  some  Liturgies.  Certainly,  here  was  a  case  in  which 
many  just  and  enlightened  minds  might  conclude  the  point 
to  be  a  doubtful  one.  If  so,  and  the  question  was  properly 
raised,  must  they  condemn  because  the  Bishop  has  judged 
the  matter  unlawful,  and  forbade  it? 

It  may  be  strongly  urged  that  a  Minister  is  not  to  be  con 
victed  and  sentenced,  unless  a  violation  of  a  known  law  is 
clearly  established.  That  the  act  was  forbidden  must  as 
clearly  be  made  out,  as  that  it  was  proven  to  have  taken 
place.  He  has  not  broken  a  law,  while  it  is  uncertain 
whether  his  case  is  within  it ;  and  there  is  another  argument 
of  weight.  The  Bishop  has  officially,  and  before  a  trial, 
ruled  upon  the  point,  and  the  triers  meet  under  all  the  influ 
ence  such  a  decision  must  possess.  This  argument,  from 
ill  consequences,  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  such  a  rule  as  claimed. 

On  the  other  side,  the  question  is :  Has  the  Minister 
brought  himself,  upon  his  ordination,  within  any  other  law 
or  rule,  which  renders  him  liable  to  censure  for  offences 
other  than  such  as  are  plainly  shown  to  be  violation  of  Con 
stitution,  Canons,  or  Eubrics? 

By  the  law  universal  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Bishop 
is  his  lawful  Governor,  except  where  his  power  has  been 
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limited.*  By  the  vow  on  ordination  he  binds  himself  to 
obey  the  godly  judgments  of  such  Bishop.  The  interpreta 
tion  of  this  in  the  English  Church,  and  warranted  in  our 
own,  is  that,  at  any  rate,  in  matters  of  an  unsettled,  uncertain 
nature,  his  decision  is  to  form  the  rule.  The  statement  of 
Bishop  Mant  distinctly  involves  this  result.  After  quoting 
the  Preface  as  to  referring  doubtful  matters  to  the  Ordinary, 
he  says :  "  The  duty  of  compliance  with  the  Ordinary's 
judgment  is  necessarily  involved  in  this  reference,  for  other 
wise  the  reference  would  be  idle  and  nugatory  altogether. 
But  compliance  is,  moreover,  expressly  bound  upon  you  by 
your  general  promise  at  your  several  ordinations,  for  you 
plight  your  faith  that  you  will,  the  Lord  being  your  helper, 
reverently  obey  your  Ordinary,  following  with  a  glad  mind 
and  will  his  godly  admonitions,  and  submitting  yourselves 
to  his  godly  judgments."  (On  the  Kubrics,  p.  177.) 

"We  cannot  see  how  to  avoid  the  conclusion  upon  this  diffi 
cult  question,  that  in  the  case  presented  the  Minister  would 
be  subject  to  conviction  and  punishment. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  and  the  last  point  to  be 
noticed,  is  the  question,  What  is  the  effect  of  an  opinion  or 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Bishops  upon  matters  of  this 
nature  ? 

We  apprehend  that  a  serious  error  prevails  upon  it. 

Thus  a  correspondent  of  The  Church  Journal  of  August 
4,  1869,  treats  the  power  of  a  Bishop  as  very  slight,  where 
not  conferred  by  express  legislation,  and  speaks  of  a  large 
power  as  existing  in  a  Synod  of  Bishops.  Another  writer 
in  the  same  paper  attributes  the  force  of  law  to  a  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Bishops  of  1832.  And  in  the  admirable 
paper  adopted  by  the  Diocese  of  Wisconsin  in  1869,  a  simi 
lar  effect  is  apparently  given  to  an  Exposition  by  the  House 
of  Bishops. 

Now  supposing  that  Dr.  Puseyf  and  others  are  right  in 

*Episcopi  tuonoli  resistere,  et  quod  facit  ipse,sine  ullo  scrupulo  vel  disceptatione 
sectare.     (St.  Augustine,  Ep.  xxvi.,  ad  Casul). 
t  Royal  Supremacy. 
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holding,  that  originally  Provincial  Synods  were  composed 
of  Bishops  only,  and  such  as  they  chose  to  add — we  deny 
his  conclusion  that  Bishops  broke  the  Apostolic  pattern 
when  they  called  the  clergy  and  laity  to  share  in  legislation 
for  the  Church.  We  proceed  now  upon  the  theory  that 
this  was  a  voluntary  concession.  Indeed,  we  believe  it  could 
not  have  been  anything  else.  It  seems  to  flow  unavoidably 
from  the  truth  of  Episcopacy. 

Upon  any  theory,  the  matter  is  definitely  settled  in  our 
Church.  Neither  the  House  of  Bishops,  nor  the  Bishops 
collectively,  nor  any  number  of  them  as  a  body,  have  any 
legislative  or  judicial  authority  of  any  kind  except  as  con 
ferred  or  recognized  by  the  Constitution  and  Canons. 

As  to  legislation,  we  presume  no  one  questions  this.  It 
is  equally  true  of  judicial  authority.  No  direct  authority  is 
given  them  except  in  the  case  of  a  trial  of  a  Bishop,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  power  to  revise  judgments,  and  de 
clare  sentences  within  their  respective  Dioceses  or  Terri 
tories. 

Judicial  Exposition  can  only  be  made  in  the  Courts  estab 
lished  by  law  to  hear  cases,  or  by  the  Bishop  of  the  par 
ticular  Diocese  under  his  power  of  Revision.  The  sphere 
in  which  it  is  absolutely  obligatory  is  therefore  limited ;  and 
it  is  found  nowhere  else,  except  upon  a  trial  of  a  Bishop. 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  declaring  something 
to  be  the  law  of  the  Church,  or  interpreting  a  Eubric  or 
Canon,  would  be  similar  to  what  is  known  as  a  Declaratory 
Statute,  an  act  of  Legislative  power  in  reality,  and  mani 
festly  beyond  the  authority  of  that  House  to  render  binding. 

Our  annals  will  prove  the  truth  of  this  proposition. 

At  first,  in  1789,  the  Bishops,  whenever  a  General  Con 
vention  was  held,  formed  a  House  of  Revision.  An  Act  of 
the  Convention  was  sent  to  them  for  concurrence.  If 
negatived  or  non-concurred  in,  and  three-fifths  of  the  Con 
vention  adhered,  it  became  a  law.  In  September,  1789, 
this  was  altered  so  as  to  give  a  concurrent  power  to  origi 
nate  Acts,  with  a  negative,  which  could  still  be  overruled 
by  three-fifths  of  the  Convention.  Under  this  system 
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Bishop  Seabury  came  into  Union.  It  must  have  been  a 
strong  pressure  which  could  have  induced  so  able  and 
steady  a  Churchman  to  accede  to  a  system  where  legisla 
tion  could  exist  without  the  assent  of  Bishops.  We  may 
well  suppose  that  he  looked  forward  to  the  change  which 
was  effected  in  1808,  when  an  absolute  veto  was  given  to  the 
House  of  Bishops.  That  House,  then,  as  an  aggregate 
Body,  is  purely  the  creation  of  Constitution  and  Canons, 
framed  or  in  force  with  the  assent  of  each  Bishop  individ 
ually,  express  or  implied.  It  has  powers  specifically  des 
ignated,  and  none  other.  It  has  no  more  right  to  announce 
or  expound  a  law  authoritatively  than  to  pass  one  alone. 

In  1801  Bishop  Provoost  resigned  his  Episcopal  jurisdic 
tion  of  New  York.  The  House  of  Bishops  declared  that  it 
was  inconsistent  with  the  trust  committed  to  them,  to  recog 
nize  this  act  of  the  Bishop  as  an  effectual  resignation.  It 
was  not  consistent  with  ecclesiastical  order,  or  the  practice 
of  the  Church,  or  the  tenor  of  the  Consecration  Office. 
The  Convention  of  New  York  had  accepted  the  resignation, 
and  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Dr.  Moore  as  Bishop;  In 
1812  Bishop  Provoost  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Convention 
of  New  York,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Bishops,  and  claimed  to  be  still  the  Diocesan. 
The  Convention  resolved  that  the  Bishop  of  New  York 
might  resign  his  jurisdiction,  though  the  spiritual  character 
or  order  was  indelible;  that  Bishop  Provoost  did  resign  his 
jurisdiction  ;  that  such  resignation  was  accepted  ;  and  that 
the  election  of  Dr.  Moore  was  valid.  The  Convention  of 
New  York  thus  held  that  what  the  House  of  Bishops  deemed 
unlawful,  was  lawful;  and  subsequently,  in  the  case  of 
Bishop  Chase,  it  was  concluded  that  the  Convention  was 
right;  and  a  Canon  was  passed  to  regulate  such  resigna 
tions.  (Hawks'  Constitution  and  Canons,  p.  295.) 

Again,  the  proceedings  upon  what  is  known  as  the  Muh- 
lenberg  Memorial,  are  instructive.  The  report  of  the  Com 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Bishops  is  to  be  found  at  page  339 
of  the  Journal  of  1856,  and  ended  with  resolutions,  among 
which,  as  ultimately  adopted,  were  the  following  : 
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1.  The  Order  of  Morning  Prayer,   the  Litany,  and  the 
Communion  Service  being  separate  Offices,  may,  as  in  for 
mer  times,  be  used  separately,  under  the  advice  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

2.  That  on  special  occasions,  or  at  extraordinary  services 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  Ministers  may,  at  their  discre 
tion,  use  such  parts  of  the  Common  Prayer  and  such  Les 
sons  of  Holy  Scripture  as  shall,  in  their  judgment,  most 
tend  to  edification. 

3.  The  third  resolution  authorized  the  Bishops  to  provide 
special  Services  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  portions  of 
the  population  within  their  Dioceses,  provided  they  should 
not  take  the  place  of  the  Services  or  Offices  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  in  congregations  capable  of  its  use. 

Bishop  Whittingham  had  moved  to  throw  the  second 
resolution  into  the  form  of  a  Canon.  He,  with  Bishop 
Upfold,  submitted  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
House. 

In  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  (see  page  115 
of  the  Journal),  the  Committee  on  Canons  reported  upon  a 
series  of  resolutions,  which  had  been  referred  to  them,  of 
the  same  import.  The  report  was  adverse  to  any  change, 
and  the  Committee  was  discharged. 

In  1859  the  subject  was  much  discussed.  See  the  resolu 
tion  at  page  55  (of  the  Journal),  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  at  page  72,  and  the  resolution  ultimately  adopted 
at  page  100. 

That  resolution  recited,  that  the  preamble  and  resolutions 
of  the  Bishops  had  disturbed  the  uniformity  of  worship, 
and  had  been  received  in  many  parishes  as  lawful  authority 
for  deviating  from  the  Rubric.  Also  that  no  such  change 
could  lawfully  be  made  except  by  the  action  of  the  Houses 
in  General  Convention,  made  known  to  the  several  Dioceses, 
and  adopted  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  Church.  And  thereupon  it  was 

Resolved,  "  That  the  House  of  Bishops  is  hereby  respect 
fully  requested  to  reconsider  such  Preamble  and  Resolu 
tions,  and  to  send  down  to  this  House  such  proposals  for 
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any  change  of  worship  as  it  may  deem  expedient,  to  be 
acted  upon  in  the  manner  required  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  Church  for  making  alterations  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.1' 

This  the  Committee  reported.  The  Eesolution  finally 
adopted  was  as  follows  : 

"  Whereas  the  Preamble  and  Kesolutions  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Bishops  on  the  18th  day  of  the  last  session  of  the 
General  Convention  in  relation  to  the  use  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  have  disturbed  the  minds  of  many  in  our 
Church,  creating  doubts  both  as  to  the  effect  of  such  Pre 
amble  and  Eesolutions  and  the  constitutionality  of  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  adopted  and  published ;  there 
fore 

"  Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Bishops  is  hereby  respect 
fully  requested  to  reconsider  the  Preamble  and  Eesolutions, 
and  to  throw  the  subject-matter  into  such  shape  as  will 
admit  of  the  joint  action  of  both  Houses  of  this  Convention." 

Thirty-one  Dioceses  were  represented  by  tlie  Clergy, 
of  which  twenty-one  voted  for  the- Eesolution,  and  nine 
against  it.  One  was  divided.  Twenty-one  Dioceses  were 
represented  by  laity.  Fifteen  voted  in  favor,  and  six 
against  it. 

The  House  of  Bishops  resolved  that  they  were  not  pre 
pared  at  the  very  late  hour  of  the  session  to  take  any 
action  which  may  seem  to  involve  the  reconsideration  of 
their  former  action. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Deputies 
stated  the  Eesolutions  of  the  Bishops  to  be  in  fact  a  de 
clarative  statute,  an  interpretation  of  the  intent  and  mean 
ing  of  a  Ritual  and  Rubrics  by  one  branch  of  a  Legislative 
Body.  In  a  minority  report,  signed  by  one  member,  it 
was  contended  that  the  Bishops  in  Synod  could  do  this. 

There  have  been  several  cases  in  which  the  House  of 
Deputies  has  requested  the  House  of  Bishops  to  give  an 
exposition  of  a  Eubric,  or  their  opinion  as  to  forms,  postures, 
etc.,  used  in  the  Services.  Such  in  1835  was  the  opinion 
given  as  to  the  people  uniting  with  the  minister  in  saying 
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the  General  Confession  in  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  as 
usually  practised  in  saying  the  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
also  as  to  the  cases  in  which  the  Minister  should  unite  with 
the  people  in  saying  the  Amen. 

So  in  1832  the  House  of  Deputies  requested  the  Bishops 
to  express  their  opinion  as  to  the  proper  postures  during 
the  Communion  Office,  before  noticed,  as  to  the  posture  of 
the  celebrant,  and  their  conclusions  have  regulated  the  pos 
tures,  we  believe,  ever  since.  We  have  shown  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  direct  the  standing  of  the  celebrant  when 
receiving.  And  one  other  case  maybe  usefully  referred  to. 
In  1865  the  House  of  Deputies  requested  the  House  of  Bish 
ops  to  express  their  opinion  as  to  the  proper  posture  to  be 
observed  by  both  Minister  and  people  during  the  ministra 
tion  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  and  the  Kite  of  Confirma 
tion.  (Journal,  p.  100.) 

This  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Prayer-Book, 
which  reported  certain  rules  as  consistent  with  the  Rubric, 
and  sustained  by  a  widely-spread  usage.  But  the  House  of 
Bishops  resolved  "  That  this  House  decline  to  express  their 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  proper  postures  during  Baptism 
and  Confirmation,  on  the  ground  that  they  deem  it  best  that 
the  Bishops  of  the  several  Dioceses  should  give  directions 
each  in  his  own  Diocese  in  reference  to  the  subject."  (Page 
199.) 

There  have  also  been  cases  in  which  the  Bishops  have 
suggested  to  the  other  House  their  views  upon  certain 
Rubrics.  Such  was  the  case  in  1821  in  relation  to  the 
Rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Office,  and  holding 
that  the  Ante-Communion  was  to  be  used  on  all  occasions 
of  Sermon  or  Communion.  (See  Bishop  Brownell's  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  p.  395.)  The  House  of  Deputies  in 
1826  had  declared  a  similar  opinion.  (Bishop  White's 
Memoirs,  52,  245,  378.) 

And  sometimes  the  House  of  Bishops  and  House  of  Dep 
uties  have  concurred  in  an  exposition  of  a  Rubric,  or  in  a 
recommendation  of  a  course  of  uniformity.  This  occurred 
in  1814,  as  to  the  posture  in  singing  the  Psalms  or  Hymns. 
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So  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Prayer-Book,  1841,  declared, 
when  the  Amen  was  to  be  pronounced  by  the  Minister  and 
people  together. 

The  resolve  of  the  House  of  Bishops  in  1832  in  regard  to 
the  posture  of  the  celebrant  during  Communion  has  no 
legal  obligation,  if  it  covered  the  case,  that  he  is  to  do  so 
standing.  But  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  not  so  considered. 
Bishop  Brownell,the  Bishops  Onderdonk,  and  every  Bishop, 
we  believe,  subsequently  received  kneeling.  The  Rev.  Wm. 
Cooper  Mead,  D.D.,  who  was  in  the  House  at  the  time, 
states  that  it  was  never  imagined  to  contain  such  a  direc 
tion.  What  has  been  utterly,  uniformly  disregarded,  could 
not  have  been  intended. 

Some  important  points  are  involved  in,  or  may  be  de 
duced  from,  these  precedents. 

1.  If  both  Houses  concur  in  an  exposition  of  a  Rubric, 
or  declaration  of  a  Rule,  it  might  seem  that  this  would  be 
authoritative   and  binding.      But   even   this   may  not  be 
unconditionally  granted.     Certainly,  as  to  previous  cases, 
it  could   not  relieve  a  Court   from   settling   of   itself  what 
was   the  actual  law.     Respect  to  it,  as  an  authority,  would 
be  due,  but  not  submission,  without  examination  or  convic 
tion. 

And,  even  as  to  subsequent  cases,  the  position  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  a  declaratory  statute,  is  not  absolutely  clear. 
Such  a  statute  is  always  an  enacting  statute.*  Undoubtedly 
it  is  the  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  law-making  power 
that  such  was  the  law  at  the  time,  but  it  makes  the  law  for 
the  future.  Yet  here  the  whole  law-making  power  declare 
what  is  the  law,  and  hence  what  it  must  be  until  altered. 
This  is  done  by  a  joint  Resolution  instead  of  the  regular 
course  of  a  Canon.  The  better  conclusion,  upon  the  whole, 
seems  to  be  that,  for  future  cases,  this  is  obligatory.  The 
form  of  a  Canon  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  edict. 

2.  Next,  it  may  be  conceded  that,  when  the   House  of 
Deputies    have    formally   requested   a   construction  of    a 

*  See  the  two  cases  cited  by  Chennell ;  Kent's  Comm.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  24. 
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Rubric  or  the  declaration  of  an  observance,  the  request  is 
equivalent  to  an  actual  concurrence  in  what  the  Bishops 
do.  The  authority  may  be  treated  as  transferred,  and  the 
action  virtually  ratified. 

3.  But  the  uninvited,  unratified  act  or  exposition  of  the 
House  of  Bishops,  is  of  no  more  absolute  authority  than 
that  of  the  House  of  Deputies.  It  may  be  entitled  to  more 
deference,  to  great  respect  as  the  judgment  of  men  in  high 
position,  of  large  experience,  and  trained  in  the  considera 
tion  of  the  subjects.  It  cannot  be  carried  beyond  this. 

Thus,  in  conclusion,  we  have  for  our  guidance  and  the 
light  of  our  path,  rubrical  and  canonical  provisions,  cov 
ering  and  determining  the  great  mass  of  Ritualistic  observ 
ances.  We  have  the  expositions  of  the  learned  Bishops 
and  Doctors  of  the  English  Church,  and  the  decisions  of 
English  tribunals,  upon  provisions  identical  or  similar.  We 
have  a  fountain  of  explanation  in  united  declarations 
of  both  Houses  in  Convention.  And  when  all  these 
are  silent  or  indistinct — when  novel  questions  arise,  where 
the  written  law  has  no  chart,  and  these  sources  of  con 
struction  yield  no  solution,  we  have  the  Domestic  Forum 
of  the  Church  to  resort  to,  the  primitive,  residuary  power 
of  the  Bishop. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  leaves  great  authority  to  the 
Bishop.  It  does  so.  But  that  authority  is  restricted  pre 
cisely  as  a  Minister  observes  the  rites,  orders,  and  ceremo 
nies  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  without 
any  omission  or  alteration.  If  he  does  this  he  follows  a 
law  as  absolutely  binding  upon  the  Bishop  as  upon  himself. 
And  that  authority,  which  after  all  must  exist  in  some 
cases,  is  placed  where  the  Apostles  placed  the  government ; 
where  the  Church  in  its  first  and  purest  ages  allowed  it ; 
where  what  has  not  been  surrendered  or  modified  remains 
untouched ;  and  where  the  most  solemn  vows  of  a  Minister 
admit  and  declare  it  to  reside.  And  we  may  confidently 
predict  that  cases  dependent  upon  this  rule  will  rarely  arise. 
The  points  will  ordinarily  be  of  minor  importance  where 
submission  involves  no  serious  test,  and  in  most  cases 

25 
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where  there  is  a  trial,  the  Court  will  decide  upon  its  judg 
ment  of  what  is  actual  law. 

We  humbly  trust,  that  what  we  have  now  submitted  to 
the  Church  may  aid  in  removing  some  difficulties  and 
obscurities  as  to  our  Ritual  Law.  But  far  more  should  we 
be  thankful  and  gladdened  if  we  have  brought  others  to 
our  own  deep  conviction,  that  our  Church,  in  Holy  Brother 
hood  with  all  of  Anglican  descent,  is  as  pure  and  faithful  in 
her  Ritual  law  and  observance?,  as  she  is  in  the  faith  avowed 
by  the  Primitive  Church.  So  that  it  is  true  now,  what  St. 
Cyprian,  over  sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  spoke  of  that 
Church  :  "In  her  bosom  we  were  born  ;  our  growth  is  owing 
to  the  'food  she  administers  ;  and  the  same  Spirit  quickens  us 
which  enlivened  her." 
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